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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



In presenting another edition of the ' History of the Hawaiian Islands' to 
the public^ it is proper to state, that the whole work has been re-written with 
much care and the history brought down to the present time ; so that the present 
edition comprises quite double the reading matter of the preceding, and in a 
much less expensive form. To the advantages which the author possessed in 
preparing the first editions, he has since added the valuable labors of the Rev. 
Sheldon Dibble, in the same field; a further and more mature acquaintance with 
the events and characters mentioned, derived both from an extended observation 
and from his official position since July, 1844, as Director of the Government 
Press and Editor of the Polynesian, the organ of the Hawaiian Government ; 
and also from the free access allowed him to the entire archives of the govern- 
ment, particularly those of the Foreign Office, through the courtesy of His 
Excellency, R. C. Wyllie, Esq., Minister of Foreign Relations. Whenever 
the course of the narrative required him to refer to the transactions and opin- 
ions of those who may be supposed to have entertained diverse political views, 
he has followed the rule of allowing them to be heard for themselves, by quoting 
freely from first sources, whatever would tend to throw light upon the history of 
the nation, from whichever point it may be viewed. By these means, he is 
enabled to present facts and documents from their most authentic sources, and 
thus place before the reader the clearest data for forming correct conclusions. 
He indulges the hope that the public will find in the present work sufficient new 
information with amendments in style and arrangement of the old, as to ensure 
for it at least an equally favorable reception with that bestowed upon his first 
endeavor with more imperfect materials. 

Honolulu, Oahu, H. I., May, 1847. 



IteXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 



The author deems it proper briefly to state the causes, which have led him 
tjpon venturing to place before the public, a narrative of a nation so youthful in 
luinals, that constitute claims to the appellation of history in its most dignified 
sense. If he had been more ambitious of the credit of an historiographer, than 
desirous of presenting in their true light, the historical incidents of an interest- 
ing though humble people, a field of greater events and more storied interest 
'iivould have been selected. But deeds are not always to be judged by the ex- 
t:ent of the territories which gave them origin, or principles, by the degree of 
the individuals who were the means of their dissemination. Both must be tested 
l)y their relative effects. The record of the spread of moral worth and political 
freedom in a nation, however puny, is deserving of far more attention, than the 
Eales of a lawless ambition, whose spirit is death, and whose path, misery and 
ruin. The author fain would trust that some of the mterest and instruction, 
^bich he, himself, has derived from studying the actual condition of heathenism 
«s it existed among the Hawaiian nation, its providential overthrow, and the 
gradual and increasing ascendency of Christianity and civilization, despite many 
re-actions and unceasing hostility, will be imparted to his readers. The christian 
community have long looked with kindly interest on this experiment ; thar gifts, 
labors and prayers have nourished its growth ; but to the remainder of the 
world, it has appeared more as an imperfectly finished picture, in which light 
and shade were inharmoniously blended, tlian as a beautiful illustration of the 
power of ^ God unto salvation.' In this work, it has been attempted to trace 
the courses and results of the antagonistic efforts of the several influences which 
have been brought to impede or accelerate its progress, and also to preserve in 
a popular form> the records of an age which were fast disappearing. In the 
traditions and customs of their earlier existence, much will be found to gratify 
the spirit of curiosity and research ; at least, they possess the merit of forming 
a portion in the general catalogue of human events, while without them^ an ad- 
ditional page wou^d be numbered among the already too numerous blanks in the 
history of mankind. 



S PREFACE TO THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 

The author, iu pursuit of health and recreation, first landed on the shores of 
Oahu in 1837, imbued with much of that spirit which erroneously pervades the 
interesting narratives of a Beechey, a Kotzeliue, and others, who fancied them- 
selves honest searchers after truth. From his course of reading and inquiries 
among those, whose opportunities had allowed them to form correct opinions,— 
had not their prejudices been too deep to be eradicated by reason, — he h^d 
formed the opinion, that the Hawaiians, though bettered in morals, were a 
priest-ridden people ; that sectarianism and worldly aggrandizement were the 
cogent motives of their spiritual teachers, and that they had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a system of government, which for influence and secrecy of design might 
justly be compared to the dominion of the Jesuits in South America. A close 
examination it was expected would confirm these views. How far these opinions 
have been retained, the following pages will show. They are the results of 
convictions derived from a nearly four years' residence at these islands, with a 
diligent study of their ancient history, and its connection with the political and 
religious changes. If the writer were of the same sect as that body whose 
missionary labors have been instrumental of so much good, he might be accused 
of a bias toward them. But such is not the case ; he feels it a duty frankly to 
bear testimony to truth, in whomsoever it may appear, and whatsoever may be 
its shape. Had his former views been established, they would have been as 
freely proclaimed ; his earnest desire being to contribute even a mite to the 
pages of history. 

To the valuable labors of the Rev. William Ellis, author of * Tour Around 
Hawaii,' the author has been greatly indebted, and is happy to be able to verify 
the general accuracy of his statements. His former position as editor of a 
weekly paper at Honolulu, * The Polynesian,' and his relations with all the 
parties of that place, his acquaintance with the chiefs and natives, and with 
others whose personal knowledge of historical events extended beyond his, 
enabled him to collect much valuable information ; this, since his arrival in 
Boston, has been carefully arranged and collated, with all the works of authority 
relative to the islands, including the expensive foreign editions of early voyagers. 
Information has been derived from individuals v^^ho early resorted thither for 
trade. Accuracy in all statements has been diligently sought, and, as all the 
events are of comparatively recent occurrence, it is believed, obtained. The 
translations from ' Ka Mooolelo Hawaii,' or History of Hawaii, written by 
the scholars of the High School at Lahainaluna, were made by the Rev. Reuben 
Tinker, late a missionary, and may be depended on for their fidelity. 

As many of the individuals whose conduct has had an important bearing upon 
Hawaiian policy and reform are still living, statements which affect them have 
been made only when necessary for the exposition of political movements ; and 
then only upon indisputable evidence. The history of the government is so 
intimately involved with the unprincipled movements of a few characters, that to 
delineate the former, it was impossible to avoid picturing the latter ; while the 
natural delicacy of the unobtrusive good, prevents a more public acknowledg- 
ment of the quiet yet effective exertions of individuals whose visits or residences 
have been peculiarly beneficial. 

Summer Street, Boston, Feb. 20, 1843. 
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There are few harbors, though numer- 
ous channels occur in the reefs, affording 
entrance into basins, capable of accom- 
modating coasters. With the exception 
of Honolulu, on the south side of Oahu, 
no really good harbor exists. At Ewa, 
ten miles to the west of Honolulu, there 
is one with twelve feet at low water on 
the bar; the basin within is sufficiently 
capacious to receive the entire commerce 
of the Pacific ; but the adjoining land is 
barren and forbidding. At Koolau, on 
the north side of Oahu, there is another 
harbor, with however but nine feet water 
in the channel. The surrounding country 
is verdant, well watered, and the breeze 
directly from the ocean. By deepening 
these channels, should the commerce of 
the kingdom ever require it, fine sites 
for commercial towns would be formed. 
Hilo Bay, on the north of Hawaii, com- 
monly known as Byron's Bay, affords 
excellent anchorage; shipping are pro- 
tected by a projecting reef, and the hold- 
ing ground is good, but the surf breaks 
heavily upon the beach, and not unfre- 
quently renders landing difficult. At all 
of the principal towns, with these excep- 
tions, the roadsteads arc exposed; but 
such is the nature of the prevailing 
winds, that vessels can frequent them in 
perfect safety during nine or ten months 
of the year. With good ground tackle 
there is little to be feared at any season. 
No dangers to navigation exist in the 
vicinity of the islands, with the exception 
of a reef off the west coast of Kahoolawe. 
It is a little less than two miles from the 
shore, and with two fathoms of water on 
it at low tide. A few rocks, within a 
circumference of two hundred feet, com- 
prise its whole extent. 

The structure of the group is volcanic. 
On Hawaii is found the largest known 
active volcano, and several others of 
great size, partially or wholly quiescent 
The mountains attain an elevation of 
fourteen thousand feet. They are of 
great extent and grandeur, and, through- 
out the group, present scenery of pecu- 
liar and beautiful character. To the 
north they slope somewhat precipitously 
/to the sea, covered with a greensward 
at their base, and above with dense 
forests. J^Iains are broken by deep 
ravines, down whose steep sides cascades 



fall in bright and pretty sheets. Several 
of these often unite, as at Kauai, and 
form rivers of considerable depth and 
size. Palis, or precipices, in many 
parts, present stupendous walls of rock, 
from one thousand to three thousand 
feet perpendicular elevation, directly 
fronting the sea, the surging of which 
forms large caverns into which the sea 
rushes with stunning effect. 

To the windward, and on the high- 
lands, there is abundance of rain, which 
keeps vegetation perennially verdant. 
The leeward portions, during most of the 
year, suffer from drought, and offer a 
cheerless aspect. Below the region of 
clouds, vast and rugged masses of broken 
lava spread themselves over the country. 
Plains frequently occur with a soil form- 
ed of ashes and cinders, which, easily 
set in motion by violent gusts of wind, 
sweep over the land, and are carried to 
sea in dense clouds. During the winter 
months, when the trades are partially 
interrupted, showers oflen occur. When 
much rain falls the plains become cover- 
ed with a species of coarse grass, which 
affords tolerable pasturage for cattle. 
Extinct volcanoes are very common. 
They are of every age, size and shape; 
at places, crowning the summits of lofly 
hills and mountains ; elsewhere rising 
precipitously from plains or projecting 
into the ocean, they form prominent land- 
marks for navigators. One of the most 
singular and well-known, is the promon- 
tory near Honolulu, called Leahi, better 
known as Diamond-Head, from an idea 
once current that precious stones were 
to be found there. 

The minerals are few and simple, con- 
sisting of the usual variety of the lavas, 
from the most solid and granular to the 
light pumice-stone. Ledges of compact 
lime-stone, a good material for building, 
are found on several of the islands. 
These being elevated considerably above 
the sea, have caused much speculation 
as to how they were formed or arrived 
at their present situation. The most 
remarkable is at Kahiiku, Oahu. No 
metals have been discovered. Four miles 
to the west of Honolulu, and within a 
mile of the ocean, is the famous salt lake 
of Ma-paakai, elevated only a few feet 
above the level of the sea. It is in the 
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heart of a crater, nearly oval in form, 
and about a mile in circumference. At 
certain seasons salt forms spontaneously 
and in the greatest abundance ; at others 
but little is created, from its being over- 
flowed by rains. Some have supposed 
it a mineral salt ; but the general belief 
among the natives is, that it is formed 
by evaporation. The follo>ving facts 
favor the supposition. Its general depth 
is but eighteen inches; near the centre, 
a hole exists, five to six fathoms in cir- 
cumference, which, as no bottom has 
been found to it, is supposed to connect 
with the ocean. Through this the lake 
is slightly affected by the tides, and at 
times it is crusted over with a stratum of 
salt sufficiently strong to bear a man's 
weight. 

The soil of the islands is formed of 
decomposed volcanic rocks, sand, mud 
and ashes. To be made fertile it requires 
constant irrigation. Valleys which re- 
ceive the debris and rains of the moun- 
tains, and for ages have been accumula- 
ting deposits of vegetable mould, are 
exceedingly rich and productive ; but 
they are of limited extent. The soil 
generally is poor, better adapted for 
grazing than cultivation, though with 
labor and skill it can be made to pro- 
duce good crops. Nature yields but little 
spontaneously and the inhabitants have 
always been obliged to exercise much 
industry and ingenuity in their farms. 
The principle article of food is the well 
known kalo (arum esculentum). Great 
labor is necessary in raising it success- 
fully and it requires a year or more to 
arrive at maturity. 

The banana, yam, sweet potato, bread- 
fruit, cocoanut, arrowroot, sugar-cane, 
strawberry, raspberry, ohelo, (a berry,) 
ohiUy (si juicy, red apple, but of poor 
flavor,) are indigenous and plentiful. 
Many varieties of esculent fruits and ve- 
getables have been successfully intro- 
duced, among which are melons, the 
delicious chirimoya from Peru, limes, 
oranges, guavas, pine-apples, grapes, 
peaches, figs, citrons, and tamarinds. 
The vegetables of the temperate region 
have been acclimated to a considerable 
extent. The uplands of Maui produce ex- 
cellent • Irish' potatoes. Wheat of good 
quality thrives in the same region. An 



oil used in painting is extracted from the 
nut of the kukui tree (aleurites triloba). 
Sandal wood, suitable for exportation, 
is mostly exhausted, though the young 
wood is abundant. 

Coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, mulberry, cocoa and most of the 
tropical products can be successfully cul- 
tivated on the low grounds, while the 
uplands are suitable for the productions 
of more temperate regions. 

Insects are few, though there are some 
of a destructive character. A species 
of caterpillar, the pelua, at certain sea- 
sons destroys vegetation to a great ex- 
tent, eating even the grass to its very 
roots. A slug deposits its eggs in the 
cotton blossoms, which, when ripe, are 
pierced through by the young insects, 
and the staple entirely destroyed. Large 
spiders are very numerous and mischiev- 
ous, weaving strong webs upon shrubs 
and young trees,! in such quantities as to 
greatly injure them. A species of wood- 
louse, the ant-cow, is very annoying. 
A sooty crust, firm, hard and stiff, like 
strong paper, forms upon many varieties 
of trees and plants, covering the bark 
and even the leaves, giving them the 
singular appearance of being clothed in 
mourning. Rats destroy the sugar- 
cane to a considerable extent annually. 
Though the Hawaiian agriculturalist es- 
capes many of the evils incidental to 
other tropical climes, enough exist here 
to make his labors no sinecure. Noxious 
vermin, such as musquitoes, fleas, cock- 
roaches, scorpions and centipedes, are 
a modern importation and have exten- 
sively increased. Serpents, frogs or 
toads have not as yet reached the islands. 
A small lizard is abundant. 

The forests are usually very dense, 
broken by deep chasms, hidden ravines 
and deep, conical-shaped pits, which ap- 
pear to have once been active craters. 
The trees are overgrown with masses 
of ferns and parasitical vines, thickly 
interlaced and spreading their shoots in 
all directions, which renders it a task of 
great difficulty to penetrate their recess- 
es. There are but few birds to enliven 
these sylvan solitudes. Wild geese are 
found at Hftwaii; snipe, plover and wild 
ducks on all the islands. A variety of 
the owl is very common; but nature, in 
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the ornithological as well as the entomo- 
logical tribe, has been chary of hergifls, 
and the traveler looks in vain for the 
endless varieties which the more favored 
intertropical countries afford. Dogs, 
swine, rats and domestic fowls are indi- 
genous, and, beside the wild-fowl above 
mentioned, were the only varieties of 
animal food before the introduction of 
cattle. 

Fish, of which there are a great va- 
riety, form one of the chief articles of 
diet. They consist chiefly of the albicore, 
bonita, flying-fish, shark, eel, and many 
species preserved in artificial ponds, 
which acquire a delicious flavor, and ai*e 
highly prized. The best of these is the 
mullet. Edible shell-flsh are also abun- 
dant, of which the pearl oyster, cuttle 
fish and prawn are the most palatable. 
Pearls are common, but of no great size 
or beauty. They formerly constituted a 
profitable branch of trade, and were mo- 
nopolized by the king. The common 
oyster is not found. 

The climate is salubrious, and pos- 
sesses such remarkable evenness of tem- 
perature that the language has no word 
to express the general idea of weather. 
The tropical heat is mitigated by the 
trades, which blow over a wide expanse 
of ocean in the temperate zone. The 
shores on either side show but little dif- 
ference in the results of the thermometer. 
Physiologists give a certain point of 
temperature as most conducive to health 
and longevity. The mean heat of these 
islands approaches near to it, and is 
highly favorable to the full development 
and perfection of animal economy. 

By visiting the interior and ascending 
the mountains, any desirable degree of 
temperature can be attained. On the 
highest mountains snow remains during 
much of the year, and in exp^ed situ- 
ations on Mauna Kea throughout the 
whole. Snow storms occur on the high- 
lands of Maui during the winter months. 
On the upland region of Kauai, a uniform 
elevation of four thousand feet, both 
snow and hail occasionally occur. The 
temperature here is quite regular the 
year through, requiring warm garments 
and fires even in the month of July. 
The district is cold and wet, and of little 
value. A portion of it supports a heavy 



growth of timber and is frequented onlj 
by wood-cutters. The average tempeiv 
ature of Waimea, Hawaii, situated in 
the interior, at an elevation of about 
four thousand feet, is nearly 64° Fahren- 
heit— 48° being the lowest extreme. 
This place afibrds an excellent retreat 
for those whose constitutions have be- 
come enervated by too long a residence 
nearer the coast. Rains are frequent 
at this altitude, but the dryness of the 
soil seldom leaves the ground damp for 
any length of time . At Mountain Retreat , 
back of Lahaina, Maui, an elevation of 
three thousand feet, the temperature va- 
ries from 40° to 75° ; but such situations 
afford few comforts for the sick and their 
dampness renders them otherwise objec- 
tionable. 

Localities can be selected on the sea- 
shore which possess advantages for in- 
valids, particularly those aflected with 
pulmonary complaints. Many individu- 
als by change of residence, have pro- 
longed their lives for years, and others 
who in the less favored regions of the 
north were perpetual sufferers, live with 
scarcely an admonition of their disease. 
Lahaina, Kailua, Ewa and Honolulu 
have all a good reputation in this respect. 
At the former, during ten years, the 
highest thermometrical elevation was 
86° ; the lowest 54° ; an extreme diflfer- 
ence of but 32°. During no day in this 
period was the range greater than 19°. 
June has the highest range — January 
the lowest. But little rain falls and for 
successive months the sun is rarely ob- 
scured by clouds. 

The common range of the thermometer 
at Honolulu is 12° per diem. The great- 
est degree of heat during twelve years 
in the shade was 90°, and 53° for the 
coldest; the mean is about 75°. Kailua 
and Ewa vary but little from the above. 

At Koloa, Kauai, the thermometer 
varies from 50® to 88° ; at Waioli, from 
55° to 90°, with much rain. A change 
of wind affects the climate materially. 
During nine months of the year the 
northeast trade blows with great regu- 
larity and the temperature is very uni- 
form. Oahu and Kauai are the most 
influenced by it ; Maui, which is larger, 
has in a few places to the leeward, in- 
cluding Lahaina, the regular land and 
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Bea breeze. Hawaii, from its size and 
height of mountains, neutralizes its in- 
fluence, and enjoys an almost uninter- 
rupted land and sea breeze. This occurs, 
in some degree, even on its northeast 
coast where the trade is usually freshest. 
The winds partake of the character of 
the sea breeze in the day, and during 
the night are so modified by the influence 
of the land, as to vary their course from 
off the shore, or become very light. 
Where the mountain ranges are broken 
by steep defiles, as atKawaihae and other 
bays on the west side, the wind rushes 
through with great violence, gathering 
strength as it descends until it passes off 
to sea in furious gusts. During the win- 
ter months the trades are interrupted, 
winds from the south and west oflen pre- 
vailing for several successive weeks ; — 
calms are also frequent and of long du- 
ration. The south wind brings rain and 
is usually loaded with a briny vapor 
injurious to vegetation. Its effects are 
equally unpleasant to the human system. 
Headaches, catarrhs, rheumatism, and 
kindred diseases, prevail during its con- 
tinuance. Upon foreigners its influence 
is very obvious, causing a compression 
about the head and an enervation which 
indisposes to mental or physical exertion ; 
the atmosphere becomes oppressive and 
at times feels like the heated air of a 
furnace. The miasma arising from the 
lagoons to the southeast of Honolulu is 
blown back upon the land, infecting ihe 
town with an odor which but for its rarity 
would be insupportable. The natives 
call it the * sick wind, ' and with pro- 
priety. It sometimes occurs with sufli- 
cient force to destroy their frail habita- 
tions and do much damage to plantations 
and forests. Much of the weather at 
this season is however of the most de- 
lightful description ; the sky becomes 
cloudless, the atmosphere dry, clear and 
bracing, and the whole system feels the 
invigorating influence of the change. 
Nothing can exceed the soft brilliancy 
of the moonlight nights. Thunder-storms 
are rare and light in their nature. No 
hurricanes have been known. 

Epidemic diseases are few and of a 
light character. The mumps have pre- 
vailed very generally, and in some cases 
terminated litally through mismanage- 



ment. The influenza occurs almost an- 
nually but is not often fatal unless added 
to other causes. The whooping-cough, 
a few years since, spread through the 
whole population, but soon entirely spent 
itself Contagious diseases are scarcely 
known, excepting those of a cutaneous 
nature, which very generally prevail 
owing to fllthy habits and gross food. 
The small-pox has raged in the southern 
groups, but has never reached here. 
Vaccination is very generally practised. 
The croup sometimes occurs. Hoapili- 
wahine, a chief woman of high rank, 
upwards of seventy years of age, died of 
this disease in January, 1842. 

Powerful volcanic eruptions, attended 
with disastrous effects, have occurred on 
Hawaii several times within the memory 
of the present generation. Some of the 
largest of the craters, such as those of 
Mauna Haleakala, (house of the sun,) 
on Maui, at an elevation of eleven thou- 
sand feet, have been quiescent from a 
period beyond the traditions of the inha- 
Iditants. Earthquakes are chiefly con- 
fined to the largest island; the shocks 
felt at Maui are slight. The immense 
craters with which the former island 
abounds operate as safety-valves, by 
which the pent gases, generated by the 
vast subterranean fires, escape. With- 
out them, the thin crusts of lava which 
constitute the foundation of the island, 
would be rent asunder, and it would be- 
come a terrific waste. Shocks are indeed 
frequent, but without suflicient strength 
to be very destructive. Trees are thrown 
down, rocks split, and the scene of action 
otherwise affected. At Hilo, in Novem- 
ber, 1838, during the space of eight 
days, from forty to fifty shocks occurred. 
Twelve distinct ones were counted in one 
night. For two days and nights the earth 
was in a state of continual agitation; the 
plants and flowers trembling like fright- 
ened animals. In some cases the motion 
was perpendicular, like that of a ship 
pitching, and attended by noises and 
sensations similar to those produced by 
heavy waves striking against her sides, 
and some degree of nausea was felt. 
In others the action was lateral, easy 
and undulating, unaccompanied by any 
sounds. In April, 1841, several more 
powerful shocks were experienced at the 
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same place, one of which was quite se- 
vere. The houses were violently shaken, 
and had they not been constructed of 
yielding materials, would have been pros- 
trated. The plastering was shattered, 
crockery-ware destroyed, milk thrown 
irom pans, stone walls cast down, and 
other damage done. In March of the 
same year, several of a severe nature 
occurred at Kailua, which threw down 
much rock from the pali. These shocks 
were distinctly felt throughout Maui. 

On the 25th of September, 1825, a 
shower of meteoric stones occurred at 
Honolulu. Reports like the firing of 
cannon and the repeated discharges of 
musketry were heard at about ten o'clock 
in the morning. At first the supposition 
was that a naval action was taking place 
in the immediate neighborhood ; but the 
fall of many fragments of rock, weighing 
from ten to twenty pounds, accompanied 
by a whizzing sound, explained the na- 
ture of the noises. They struck with 
sufficient force to create cavities in the 
coral rock, and the pieces presented a 
greyish black exterior, with a yellowish 
appearance on the fractured portions. 

A remarkable oscillation of the ocean 
was observed in 1837 throughout the 
group. In 1819, one on a lesser scale 
and unattended with any fatal conse- 
quences occurred. It was considered 
by the natives as prognosticating some 
dire event to their nation, and the death 
of Kamehameha, which took place soon 
afler, was supposed to be the consumma- 
tion. Upon its recurrence in 1837, the 
death of his son Kauikeouli or some high 
chief was confidently predicted ; but as 
no national calamity ensued, this super- 
stition was materially weakened. On 
the evening of the 7th of November, the 
commotion of the waters was first noticed 
at Honolulu. Neither the barometer nor 
thermometer indicated any unusual at- 
mospherical changes. At five o'clock 
it was observed the sea was retiring. 
This it did with such rapidity as to cause 
much alarm among the foreigners, who 
were fearful its reaction would over- 
whelm the town, like the great wave 
which destroyed Callao in 174(5 ; but hun- 
dreds of the native population, thought- 
lessly shouting and frolicking, followed 
its retreat, picking up the stranded fish, 



and viewing the whole as a rare piece of 
fun. Some, however, seemed otherwise 
affected, and the dismal wail which was 
raised in the stillness of the evening, 
carried the news far inland. 

The first recession was the greatest, 
being more than eight feet ; the reefs 
were left entirely dry, and the fishes died. 
The vessels, not in the deepest water, 
grounded ; but the sea quickly returned, 
and in twenty-eight minutes reached the 
ordinary height of the highest tides: it 
then commenced receding again and fell 
six feet.* It rose a few inches higher 
on its third return and fell six and a half 
feet. This action continued, with a 
gradually diminishing force and extent, 
throughout that night and the forenoon 
of the ensuing day. The greatest rapi- 
dity with which it fell was twelve inches 
in thirty seconds. 

On Hawaii and Maui the phenomenon 
was more powerful and occasioned con- 
siderable loss of property and lives. Its 
action increased to the windward, the 
northern sides of the islands being the 
most affected. At Maui the sea retired 
about twenty fathoms and returned with 
great speed in one immense wave, sweep- 
ing before it houses, trees, canoes and 
human beings. At Kahului the inhabi- 
tants, as at Honolulu, followed with rap- 
turous delight the retreating wave, when 
suddenly it turned upon them, and rising 
like a steep wall, rushed forward to the 
shore, burying the natives in its foam 
and destroying the whole hamlet. The 
amphibious character of the islanders 
proved their safety, though they were 
obliged to mourn the loss of two of their 
number and the destruction of all their 
personal effects. 

At Byron's Bay, Hawaii, the village 
was crowded with people, who had col- 
lected to attend a religious meeting. At 
half-past six o'clock the sea retired at 
the rate of five miles an hour, leaving a 
great portion of the harbor dry, and 
reducing the soundings in other places 
from five to three and a half fathoms. 
The wondering multitude, in their sim- 
plicity, eagerly rushed to the beach to 
witness the novel sight ; quickly a gigan- 
tic wave came roaring towards them at 
a speed of seven to eight miles an hour, 

* Hawaiian Spectator, vol. I., no. l, p. 104. 
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and rising twenty feet above high-water 
mark, dashed upon the coast with a stun- 
ning noise like a heavy crash of thunder. 
The people were buried in its flood ; 
houses, canoes, fish-ponds, animals, in 
short, property of all kinds, were mingled 
in one common ruin. Cries of distress 
filled the air. Those in the water were 
struggling for their lives amid the wreck 
of houses or entangled among floating 
timber, while their relatives who had es- 
caped the torrent, were loudly bewailing 
their situation. The wave which had 
rushed inland had in its way dashed over 
the deck of an English whaler at anchor 
in the bay. As soon as the crew re- 
covered from the shock, they lowered 
their boats and through their exertions 
many lives were saved. Not a canoe 
had escaped, and numbers of the people, 
stunned and insensible, were floating 
seaward. The destruction of property 
was universal; even the garnered food 
was swept off*. In two hamlets alone, 
sixty-six habitations were destroyed and 
eleven lives lost. Other portions of the 
sea-coast suflfered in like proportion. 
No shocks of earthquakes or any tremor 
of the earth were experienced, though 
the action of the crater of Kilauea, the 
night previous, was uncommonly furious. 
In some spots its fires were quenched; 
in others, chasms were opened with vio- 
lent explosions. It would appear from 
the simultaneousness of the commotion 
throughout the group, that it originated 
at some distance. The wave struck the 
several islands from apparently the same 
direction. 

May 17th, 1841, the same scene, 
though on a much less violent scale, and 
attended with no loss of life, recurred. 
At twenty minutes past five o'clock, P. 
M., the water in the harbor of Honolulu 
was observed to be suddenly discolored 
and breaking like a tide rip. It then 
rushed rapidly out, leaving a portion of 
the harbor and all the reef bare. This 
occurred twice in the space of forty 
minutes, when it resumed its ordinary 
appearance. The fall was estimated at 
three feet. Simultaneously, at Lahaina, 
a distance of one hundred miles, the rise 
and fall of the water was several feet, 
and occurred frequently, at intervals of 
four minutes each, rushing violently and 



with great noise over the reefs. At 
about this period a similar scene was 
noticed on the coast of Kamschatka. 

An immense water-spout broke over 
the harbor of Honolulu in May, 1809. 
The atmosphere was clear and the day 
calm when it was first observed. A 
heavy, dark cloud hung over its body, 
which appeared to be of the size of a 
stout mast. As it advanced, its bulk in- 
creased, until it attained the thickness 
of a hogshead. Its progress was slow, 
accompanied with a violent ebullition of 
the water at its base. Upon touching 
the reefs, the column broke, causing a 
sudden rise of the sea of three feet on 
the beach. Great numbers of fish were 
destroyed by the weight of the mass of 
water which fell. A few years before, 
one broke on the north side of the island, 
washed away a number of houses, and 
drowned several of the inhabitants. 



CHAPTER II. 

Early Hawaiian History — Former intercourse be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands and the Tahitian— 
Samoan and Marquesian groups— Superstition of 
' Youth-renewing Fountain '— Creaiion of first 
inhabitants — Flood — Origin of the World — of 
Hawaii — Traditions — Ancient Hawaiian Kings — 
Government — Common Law — Cruelties — Kingly 
power — Police — Chiefs — Retinues — Rank — How 
derived — Orders of nobility — Homage — Public 
councils and meetings—Conduct of superiors to- 
wards inferiors — Litigation — Ordeals — Praying to 
Death — Sorcery — Sk>ot hsayers or Magicians — 
Character of Religion — Notions of Future State — 
Hawaiian Hades — Ideas in regard to souls— Milu 
— Idols— Different classes of male and female — 
God Lono— Goddess Pele and her family— Hawai- 
ian Centaur — Fabrication of Idols— Temples or 
^heiaus' — Ceremonies attending consecration — 
Human sacrifices — How obtained — Animal and 
vegetable offerings — Diviners — Priesthood — 
Ranks— General character — Taxes of priesthood 
— Remarkable privileges — Taboos — origin and 
meaning of the word— Present application — Pen- 
allies attached to violation of— Cities of Refuge — 
Comparison between the religions and govern- 
ments of the different groups. 

The early history of the Hawaiian 
nation, like that of all savages, derived 
only through the uncertain medium of 
oral traditions, is vague, and but slightly 
calculated to reward the researches of 
the curious. Their origin is involved in 
an obscurity, on which their own fables, 
and historical and sacred meUs or songs, 
are calculated to throw but little light. 
A certain uniformity in the earliest tra.- 
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ditiona and manners of the most savage 
nations exists, which would seem to in- 
dicate a common origin; or it may be 
the result of necessities, which, under 
like circumstances, adopt the same 
means to effect corresponding ends. This 
may account for customs of a common 
character, so frequently observed in 
tribes widely separated by geographical 
limits, and without any means of com- 
munication. The barrenness of the sa- 
vage intellect affords but partial scope 
for observation and improvem^. The 
same idea or necessity which would call 
into existence certain forms or habits of 
life in one latitude, would equally arise 
in another. Hence, but little confidence 
can be placed in deductions founded upon 
a conformity in a few isolated customs, 
among different barbarous communities. 
But, when affinities of language, phy- 
siological resemblances, corresponding 
manners and religious belief, and more 
particularly, well established traditions, 
pointing to a common origin, appear 
among tribes, which, in modern times, 
have lost all means of communication, 
the inquirer finds tenable grounds for 
believing in a general relationship. This 
appears to be the case throughout Poly- 
nesia. The language spoken in the 
groups so widely diffused over the Pacific 
ocean, has the same common structure, 
with but such differences as may be re- 
solved into dialects ; — ^the result of long 
non-intercourse ; — ^while other peculiari- 
ties are to be attributed to difference of 
soils, climates, governments and other 
local causes. The New Zealander and 
Hawaiian, though more than four thou- 
sand miles apart, with all the interme- 
diate tribes, are members of one family, 
and require but a short period to acquire 
the faculty of a free exchange of ideas. 
The fact that intercourse formerly ex- 
isted between the various groups is tole- 
rably well authenticated. According 
to traditions, voyages were of common 
occurrence. In those days their canoes 
were said to be larger and Better con- 
structed than at present. From some 
o£ the circumstances told concerning 
them, it is not improbable that they were 
the very boats, or profM — perhaps of 
Malay origin — ^wfaich brought the first 
inhabitants to Hawaii, and which con* 



tinned to be employed in keeping up 
intercourse with the other groups as 
long as they were sea- worthy. Certain 
it is the frail canoes of modem times are 
ill adapted to voyages of two and three 
thousand miles. The weather is oflen 
very tempestuous even within the in- 
fluence of the trade winds. At the most 
favorable season canoes might perform 
the voyage in safety, by stopping at the 
numerous intervening coral islands for 
rest and refreshment. Still it would be 
more a matter of accident than skill. 
Even with better means of conveyance, 
and no other source of navigation than 
their imperfect knowledge of the stars, 
it is not to be wondered that these voy- 
ages should have been discontinued, as 
no traffic existed and curiosity or the 
love of relatives were the only impelling 
motives. 

It is impossible to ascertain at what 
period these adventurous voyages were 
relinquished. Judging from the indefi- 
niteness of the recollections concerning 
them, it must have been many ages since. 
Certain points of departure, as the south- 
ern extremities of Kahoolawe and Ha- 
waii, were designated as the ^foreign 
roads,' In Hawaiian melis the names 
of Nuuhiva and Tahuata, two islands of 
the Mar quesian group, Upolu and Savaii, 
of the Samoan, and Tahiti and others in 
that neighborhood, frequently appear. 
Names of head-lands and towns in many 
of these are also common to others. 
Allusions are frequent to voyages made 
from Oahu and Kauai to islands far 
west. Tahiti or Kahiki, which are sy- 
nonymous, were the names most com- 
monly known, and appears to have been 
the island most visited. Popular opinion 
points to it as the source whence Hawaii 
was peopled. However, their ideas had 
become so vague in this respect, that it 
was applied to any foreign country, and 
to this day its actual signification an- 
swers to the English term ' abroad.' 
Bolabola, the name of an adjoining is- 
land, is usually applied to Tahiti. 

The meaning thus attached to Tahiti 
arose, no doubt, from the circumstance, 
that the latest voyages were made there, 
and after they ceased it was the only 
country the knowledge of which remain- 
ed among the common people. The 
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^ names of the others were preserved 
among the priests and chiefs, though 
with an indistinctness that ultimately 
must have consigned them to oblivion. 
Even with the advantage of written lan- 
guage, the knowledge of America was 
lost, or but obscurely remembered by 
the adventurous Northmen. Hoopahao" 
hao was the term used to express a 
different or foreign dialect. 

Few only of the traditions relative to 
the earliest history of the islands are 
worthy of recital. The first inhabitants 
are related to have brought with them 
from Tahiti, a hog, a dog, and a pair of 
fowls. Before landing, they asked and 
obtained permission of the gods, then 
the sole denizens of this region, to re- 
main. The arrival of a chief at Hawaii 
is spoken of, who finally settled on 
Kauai, and sent for his son. This son 
it seems was something of a mechanic, 
for he improved upon the construction 
of their canoes, or perhaps introduced 
the more recent improvements of Tahiti. 

Other voyages are spoken of. One of 
these was made by a priest, in obedi- 
ence to a communication from his god, 
revealing to him the existence, situation, 
and distance, of Tahiti, with the com- 
mand to proceed thither. Obeying this 
injunction, he set sail from Hawaii, with 
forty companions, in four double canoes. 
After an absence of fifteen years, they 
returned and gave an interesting ac- 
count of a country they had visited, call- 
ed Haupokane, bordered with fine sandy 
beaches, abounding in shell-fish and de- 
licious fruits. The. inhabitants were 
comely and possessed much wealth. 

The name of this Hawaiian Columbus 
was Kama^ihai, * a child running over 
the sea.' He afterwards made three 
voyages to the same place, accompanied 
by numerous trains of followers, who 
were tempted by his glowing description 
of the newly discovered land, to share 
his fortupes. As he never returned 
from the fourth, he is supposed to have 
perished at sea. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
tale, is what was related of the wai-ola- 
loa, * water of enduring life' a fountain 
or stream, said to exist in the land of 
Haupokane. If we may credit Kama- 
piikai, it possessed more marvelous prop- 
3 



erties than even the far-famed * Fount- 
ain of Youth,' which Ponce De Leon 
vainly sought for, in Florida, in 1512. 
By bathing in its miraculous waters, 
people, however aged or infirm, deform- 
ed or ugly, maimed or diseased, were 
immediately restored to youth, strength, 
and beauty. Such being the reputation 
of this stream, it is no matter of sur- 
prise that Kamapiikai was able to en- 
tice numbers to brave with him the 
dangers of the ocean. Report does not 
say, whether his crews were composed 
only of those, whose necessities required 
such a bath. If they were, it will more 
readily account for his final loss, than 
his previous success. It is not altogeth- 
er improbable that the Hawaiians de- 
rived this story from some of their early 
Spanish visitors, who had received it 
from the Indians of Cuba; or it may 
have been a superstition common to 
both races. 

An opinion was prevalent that the first 
inhabitants descended from the gods, or 
were created on the islands. But this 
may be referred to a still earlier period, 
and different locality. Such traditions 
being found to exist among all nations, 
they evidently point to the common origin 
of the human species. Each natron as 
it became isolated and lost knowledge of 
its primeval history would naturally con- 
sider its own territory as the site of the 
miraculous creation, and themselves as 
divinely descended. 

A tradition of the flood likewise exists, 
which states that all the land, except 
the summit of Mauna Kea, was over- 
flowed by copious rains and risings of 
the waters. Some of the inhabitants 
preserved themselves in a Maau,' a 
vessel whose height, length and breadth 
were equal, and which was filled with 
men, food and animals. This 'laau,' 
afler floating awhile, finally rested upon 
Mauna Kea. The waters then subsided 
and the people went forth and again 
dwelt in the land. This flood is called 
Kaiakahinaliiy the great deluge of Hina- 
HL 

Their traditions, like those of the He- 
brews, refer to a period of perpetual 
night, or a state of chaos, before the 
world existed. Nothing that now is, 
was then created, except some of the 
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gods. The present state was called the 
* state of light,' and creation was a 
transition from darkness to light. Any 
reference to existence from the earliest 
time was expressed thus, ' from the 
state of confusion or darkness, until 
now.' Hawaii was said to have heen 
produced from a large egg, deposited 
by an immense bird upon the water, 
which bursting, formed the present 
island. 

Maui, a superhuman being or god, is 
said to have laid his hand upon the sun, 
and arrested its course, to give his wife 
time to finish work, which she was 
anxious to complete before dark. This 
was certainly carrying gallantry to an 
extent never dreamed of by the chivalry 
of Europe, accustomed as they were to 
do brave deeds and incredible feats for 
their lady loves. The analogy however 
to be observed in this story, with the 
miracle of Joshua, is striking. Accord- 
ing to Earnest Dieffenback in his recent 
travels in New Zealand, this Maui was 
a being of no little repute in that coun- 
try, for to him the natives attribute the 
formation or fishing up of their island. 
They also derive their origin from coun- 
tries called Hawaiki and Tawaii, in 
which names that author recognizes 
Hawaii and Kauai. Dogs and taro were 
brought in the first canoes from the 
eastward. As further confirmation of 
his idea of the Hawaiian origin of the 
New Zealanders, he states that shrubs 
and trees of the same genus, though 
differing in species, bear similar names 
in both countries. * 

The query, * whence the Polynesian 
family,' has been much discussed. Dr. 
Lang's * View of the Origin and Migra- 
tion of the Polynesian Nation,' throws 
some light upon this perplexing question. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for 
the manner of peopling the islands; for 
it has been found that frail canoes and 
boats, either by accident or design, have 
performed voyages of sufficient extent 
to have arrived at the most remote lands 
in the Pacific. Japanese junks have 
been blown to sea, and finally stranded 
with their occupants upon distant islands, 
and have reached even the continent of 
America, in the 46th degree of north 
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latitude. In December, 1832, one was 
wrecked on Oahu, after having been 
tossed upon the ocean for eleven months. 
But four, out of a crew of nine, survived. 
Similar accidents, no doubt, happened 
centuries since. Lord North's island, a 
mere rock, of scarcely two miles circuit, 
and upwards of a thousand miles distant 
from any other land, has a numerous 
population, which must have originated 
from a similar casualty. Canoes, crowd- 
ed with occupants of both sexes, are 
annually picked up at sea, far away 
from their places of departure, and drift- 
ing about at the mercy of the weather. 
The continent of Asia, owing to the 
numerous intervening islands, affords 
more facilities for reaching Polynesia in 
thi3 manner, than America; though 
stragglers from the latter have doubtless 
from time to time added to the popu- 
lation, and thus created a mixture of 
customs, which, to some extent, indicate 
a mixed origin. The probabilities are in 
favor of Asia, both from affinity of lan- 
guage, and from striking resemblances 
in manners, idols, clothing, and physical 
conformation. But all conclusions, with 
the present light upon this subject, must 
necessarily be speculative, and of little 
practical utility. China was known to 
Egypt more than two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, and a com- 
mercial intercourse maintained between 
the two countries. Africa was circum- 
navigated by the ancient Egyptian mar- 
iners; and among the relics of their 
high primary civilization, indications of 
an acquaintance with the continent of 
America are to be traced. Upon further 
development of the history of the earliest 
records of our race, it may be found that 
the geography of the world was better 
known than we are at present aware of 
— and the peopling of isolated positions 
and the migrations of nations, to have 
been performed with a definite knowl- 
edge of the general features of the globe. 
This, as well as their purer forms of 
faith, became obscured in the night of 
ages, when darkness and ignorance set- 
tled upon the nations of the earth. After 
a lapse of four thousand years, glim- 
merings only of the truth are revealed, 
in the fables of a multitude of distinct 
tribes of men; the general coincidence 
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of which points to a common paren- 
tage. 

Whatever may have been the origin 
of the Hawaiians, we find in their tra- 
ditions, ground for the belief that they 
; once possessed a simpler ritual and 
' purer ideas of divinity than when dis- 
covered by Cook. The ideas embodied 
in these traditions appear to be the fi'ag- 
ments of a faith or teachings not unlike 
those of the Hebrews. Perhaps like 
theirs, they came down to them from 
primeval ages, before mankind had be- 
come wholly corrupt; when the sons of 
Grod walked with the children of men. 
But others, and particularly several cus- 
toms point to a later period, when the 
Israelites had become a nation under 
the ceremonial law. Ingenious minds 
may find a pleasure in tracing the paral- 
lel between customs and traditions of 
the Hawaiian race and the ceremtniics 
and scripture of the Jews. But it re- 
quires further research and more proof 
before we can adopt the conclusion that 
they sprung from the lost ten tribes. 

Dibble, in his History of the Amer- 
ican Mission, favors this idea. He was 
intimately acquainted with all there was 
to be known concerning Hawaiian tra- 
ditionary history and customs, and has 
succinctly enumerated the paralleli^^ms. 
He writes, 

* It is frequently remarked that every barbarous 
nation has some traditions more or less distinct of 
ancient events narrated in the Holy Scriptures, and 
some customs and practices also that indicate the 
coo^mon origin of the human race. The remark is 
certainly true of the inhabitants of these islands, 
and to such an extent that it is not difiicuJt to 
imagine, that the Hawaiians are a part of the scat- 
tered tribes of the children of Israel. 

* In the regular division of time and the occur- 
rence pC. sacred seasons, at intervals, four times a 
month, there may be some trace of an ancient week- 
ly sabbath. There were also yearly feasts, and 
feasts of the new moon, which were observed with 
much religious ceremony. 

' There is a very ancient tradition, dated back id 
the rei^n of Owaia, the second in genealogy of the 
Hawaiian chiefs, which may be introduced her e^ aa 
it seems to bear some trace of a knowledge formerly 
existing, but since lost, of a superintending pow^r 
above. The tradition is of a head having been 
seen in the heavens, which looked out of a cloud 
and made the following inquiry : " Who amon^ the 
kings of the earth has behaved well?" The mep 
here below replied, " Kahiko, one of the king^ of 
this lower world, was a most worthy personage, a 
wise man, a priest, and an astrologer, promoting 
the prosperity of his land, and the best interests of 
his people." The head a^ain inquired, " Whai 
earthly lung has been notoriously vicious V* Men 
responded, '* His name is 0#aia, an impious man, 



devoid of skill in divination or in war, indiferent to 
the prosperity of the realms and the happiness of 
his subjects. His every thought is absorbed in 
sensual nleasure, and the gratification of his avarice. 
He exalts himself by trampling on his subjects, 
whose felicity he of course fails to consult,— in a 
word, he pavs no regard to the counsels and example 
of his excellent father." Then said the voice, ''^It 
is no wonder, truly, that the kingdom is driven to 
ruin, when he who holds the reins is a champion in 
crime." Upon this the head disappeared. 

' The tabu system, making sacred certain tiifies, ) 
I>ersons and places, and containing many restric- f 
tions and prohibitions, may easily be interpreted as 
a relic much changed and corrupted, from the an- 
cient ceremonial observances of the Jews. 

' The Hawaiians offered their first firuits to the 
gods. 

* Amon^ the Hawaiians, till the arrival of the 
missionaries, the practice of circumcision was com- 
mon. The act was attended with religious cere- 
monies and performed by a priest. An uncircum- 
cised person was considered mean and despicable. 
The practice did not cease till formally prohibited 
by Kaahumanu. 

< Every person and thing that touched a dead 
body was considered unclean, and continued so a 
certain season, and till purified by religious cere- 
monies. 

' Females after child-birth and after other periods 
of infirmity, were enjoined strict separation, and 
were subjected to ceremonies of purification similar 
to those of the Jews, on penalty of death. 

< The Hawaiians had cities of refuge for the same 
purpose and under similar regulations with those of 
the Jews. 

' Hawaiian tradition says that man was originally 
made of the dust of the earth by Kane and Kanaloa, 
two of their principal deities. 

' They have the tradition of one Waikelenuiaiku, 
an abridged story of whom I will here introduce 
that the reader may judge for himself how much it 
resembles the history oiJoseph : 

' Waikelenuiaiku was one of ten brethren, who 
had one sister. They were all the children of one 
father whose name was Waiku. Waikelenuiaiku 
was much beloved by his father, but his brethren 
hated him. On account of their hatred they car- 
ried him and cast him into a pjt belonging to Ho- 
lonaeole. The oldest brother nad pity on him and 
gave charge to Holohaeole to take good care of 
him. 

< Waikelenuiaiku escaped and fled to a country 
over which reigned a king whose name was Kamo- 
hoalii. There he was thrown into a dark place, a 
pit under ground, in which many persons were con- 
fined for various crimes. 

'Whilst Waikelenuiaiku was confined in this 
dark place, he told his companions to dream dreams 
and tell them to him. The night following four of 
the prisoners had dreams. The first dreamed that 
be saw a ripe ohia (native apple) and his spirit ate 
it ; the second dreamed that he saw a ripe banana 
and his spirit ate it ; the third dreamed that he saw 
a bog ana bis spirit ate it ; and the fourth dreamed 
that he saw aira, (a native herb producing intoxicat- 
ing liquor,) pressed out the juice, and his spirit 
drank it. The three first dreams (those pertaining 
to food) Waikelenuiaiku interpreted unfavorably 
and told the dreamers they must prepare to die. 
The fourth dream (that pertaining to drink) he in- 
terpreted to signify deliverance and life. 

* The three first dreamers were slain according to 
the interpretation and the fourth was delivered and 
saved. 
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* Afterwardii, this last dreamer told Kamolioalii 
the king of the land how wonderful was the skill of 
Waikelenuiaiku ia interpreting dreams, and the 
king sent and delivered him from prison and made 
him a principal chief in his kingdom. 

* They ha?e a tradition of a certain person who 
waa swallowed by a fish and afterwards cast out 
upon dry land, — which may he referred to the his- 
tory of Jonah. 

* It may be added, that the poetry of the Hawai- 
ians bears a greater resemblance to that of the He- 
brews than to any other, that ibe structure of the 
two languages is very similar, and especially that 
the causative form or the Hawaiian verb is precise- 
\f the same with the Hiphii of the Hebrew. Very 
few words however can be found in the two lan- 
guages that resemble each other.'— pp. 26—28. 

A genealogy of the kings of Hawaii 
and their wives, exists from a period 
long antecedent to 1778, though but few 
facts of an interesting nature have been 
preserved. Kahiko, (ancient,) the iirst 
man and Kupulanakahau, the first wo- 
man, gav^ birth to a son, called Wakea. 
Among the first settlers from abroad 
were Kukalaniehu, and his wife Kaku- 
laua, whose daughter married Wakea. 
This couple became the progenitors of 
the whole Hawaiian race. The names 
of seventy-seven generations of kings 
have been preserved in their historical 
meliSy from the last of whom Kame- 
hameha claimed descent. Many mar- 
velous and absurd things are related of 
these men and their consorts. Papa 
was believed to be the mother of the 
islands, and to have created the kalo 
plant, by planting a deformed child, 
from which it grew. In the history of 
Papa is found the eastern idea of trans- 
migration of souls, as she is said to have 
inhabited different bodies by passing 
from one to another. 

Kana was a famous warrior, and of 
him marvelous deeds are told. He was 
so tall that he could wade the ocean, 
and, colossus-like, stand with one foot 
upon Oahu and the other upon Kauai, 
seventy miles apart. On one occasion, 
the Hawaiians gave offence to the king 
of Tahiti, who, in revenge, deprived 
them of the sun. Kana, disliking the 
darkness, walked through the sea to 
Tahiti, where the maker of the sun, 
Kahoaalii, lived. Having obtained it, 
he returned and placed it where it stiU 
remains. But stories like these, origi- 
nating in the imaginations of the bards, 
or superstitions of the people, have 
neither interest nor value. Those given 



are a specimen of the better class. As 
a whole, they are characterized by won- 
der and absurdity, from which it seems 
impossible to extract any truth worth 
preserving. In their mental twilight the 
past assumed a dim and undefined ap- 
pearance, and was filled with vague 
shadows which became more hideous 
and disproportioned as their night drew 
on. The lives of the rulers were stained 
with the usual crimes of heathenism, 
and occupied with wars and dissensions. 
But one, Luamuo, retained his power 
and died a natural death. This was 
justly considered as a reward for his 
extraordinary virtue. Another, by the 
name of Puiakalani, becoming disgusted 
with the continued dissensions among 
his subjects, which he was called on to 
adjust, resigned his power, saying to the 
people, ' I am tired of ruling over the 
land, and will no longer have care of it. 
It will be better for you, my subjects, to 
look after your own lands in a way to 
suit yourselves ; while I take care of my 
own.' The land soon fell into great 
confusion, and the people petitioned 
their prince to resume his former station, 
which he consented to with the proviso 
of additional power. To him is attribut- 
ed the originating of the feudal principle, 
that the whole country belonged exclu- 
sively to the king. From his time, all 
lands were held in fief. The great 
increase of tyranny arose from the 
consideration given to the martial pro- 
fession. The most illustrious war- 
riors, dreaded from their prowess and 
cruelty, were esteemed as superior 
beings, and sought after as leaders in 
their petty skirmishes for territory or 
plunder. In this manner, despotic po^^- 
er soon became the inheritance of the 
warlike chiefs ; as for the people, they 
ceased to exist except as serfs, appor- 
tioned out with their lands to the favor- 
ites or dependents of the conquerors. 
New and more rigorous laws were en- 
forced, until every vestige of former 
liberty was extinguished. 

It is probable that the political con- 
dition of the country, during this period, 
was. much the same as when first visited 
by Captain Cook: wars and famine, 
peace and plenty, alternating according 
to the dispositions of the ruling princes. 
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The prevalence of such a system must 
effectually have checked mental or phy- 
sical advancement. 

Before the conquest of Kamehameha, 
the several islands were ruled by inde- 
pendent kings, who were frequently at 
war with each other, but more often 
with their own subjects. As one chief 
acquired sufficient strength, he disputed 
the title of the reigning prince ; if suc- 
cessful, his chance of permanent power 
was quite as precarious as that of his 
predecessor. In some instances the 
title established by force of arms re- 
mained in the same family for several 
generations, disturbed, however, by fre- 
quent rebellions. The rich valleys were 
claimed by separate tribes, whose prin- 
cipal occupation was to prey upon their 
neighbors; the highlands were arrayed 
against the lowlands; robbers infested 
all the public paths, or lurked amid the 
recesses of the forest. The smallest 
trifle of property was a sufficient tempta- 
tion to murder; and no individual was 
safe away from the immediate precincts 
of his own village. The traveler of the 
present day hears from th^ lips of their 
descendants many a tale of horror, as 
they direct his notice to the haunts of 
these men of blood aod lust. These 
dark features will however be found to 
be relieved by lighter shades, when the 
general character of the ancient govern- 
ment is explained. 

It was a complete despotism, modified, 
to some extent, by certain customs or 
regulations, which had been promul- 
gated in the early periods of' tf4ir his- 
tory, by the high chiefs, and which, 
from their general usefulness and an- 
tiquity, were considered in the light of 
a traditionary code. These related prin- 
cipally to the tenure of lands, personal 
security, right of property and barter. 
Such was the force of public sentiment 
upon these subjects, that the chiefs hesi- 
tated to violate the spirit of their mean- 
ing. By them the amount of taxes or 
labor due the chiefs from their depend- 
ants, and his duties to them, were, to 
some extent, regulated. This species of 
common law was particularly binding in 
regard to the means of irrigation, on 
which the whole value of their crops de- 
pended. It regulated^ for ea«h planta- 



tion, the amount of water which varies 
according to the dryness of the season. 
In barter, no bargain was considered as 
binding until the articles were exchang- 
ed and both parties expressed themselves 
satisfied; after which, no withdrawal 
was permitted whatever might be the 
consequence. A common practice ex- 
isted of paying workmen in advance. 
Should they then refuse to perform the 
stipulated work, their property was seiz- 
ed and their plantations destroyed. In 
criminal cases, the law of retaliation 
prevailed, except toward their imme- 
diate chiefs, who could commit any 
trespass, or even murder, at their option. 
In other cases, the injured party retali- 
ated to the extent of their desires, un- 
less they were too weak — in which event, 
an appeal to the king, or the chief of 
the district, ensured some light punish- 
ment to the offender. Life was held in | 
no great estimation, for murder was '\ 
punished sunply by banishment. Theft ! 
was more severely dealt with; those ' 
who had suffered in their houses or 
farms, repaired to the property of the 
guilty* party, even if they were the 
strongest, and seized upon every avail- 
able article. Whether there was any- 
thing approaching the form of a trial to 
prove the guilty party does not appeax. 
Public opinion was however so fixed on 
this subject, that the whole people would 
sustain those who thus desired to obtain 
redress. This species of lex tctHoms 
seems in no way calculated to have im- 
proved their morals, though perhaps 
suited to their circumstances. In their 
social relations the greatest hospitality 
prevailed. So freely were gifts bestow- 
ed, that almost a community of property 
existed; and no man would refuse food 
to his bitterest enemy, should he enter 
his house. Thus the temptation to theft 
was much diminished, and the heiiious- 
ness of the offence aggravated. If a 
robbery were committed on the property 
of a high chief, the offender was some- 
times bound hand and foot, placed in a 
decayed canoe, and committed to tibe 
waters, to await a lingering death. 

Such were the nature of some of their 
regulations, which, while they tended, 
to some extent, to create a security of 
property and person among the conunon 
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people, in their transactions with each 
other, afforded but little safety against 
oppression on the part of their chiefs. 
The king could dispense with any of 
them, and the chiefs likewise — ^though 
an appeal to the king afforded some s(^- 
curity against this latter abuse. The 
will of the monarch constituted the su- 
preme law; consequently, the govern- 
ment partook of his personal character, 
being more or less arbitrary, according 
to his disposition. The generfil charac- 
ter of the chiefs, as might be expected , 
was such as despotic power, engrafted 
upon savage dispositions and sensual 
appetites, would be calculated to pro- 
duce. 

Kumalai, an ancient king of Maui, is 
noted in their annals for his oppression, 
and his memory is still preserved amon^ 
the people, on account of a road of flat 
stones which he caused to be made 
around the island, part of which exists 
to this day. Another of these Caligula^;;, 
whose memory was universally execra- 
ted, was Huakau, a king of Hawaii. 
His disposition was so malicious, that if 
he saw the leg of a man more handsome- 
ly tatooed than his own, he immediately 
ordered it cut off. A good looking face 
or handsome hair, if unfortunate enough 
to attract his attention, were sufficient 
to cause the possessor to be beheaded ; 
the bleeding head was brought to him, 
to be mangled and hacked in a most 
wanton manner. He was finally slain, 
in a conspiracy, by Umi, a rival kin^, 
and two aged men, whom he had abused. 

The kingly authority extended over 
life, liberty and property. It was fre- 
quently delegated to the governors of 
the islands, or great districts, and from 
them to inferior officers. No chief coul H 
interfere with the tenant of another, and 
should he desire revenge or justice, it 
could only be obtained through the legi- 
timate lord, unless he chose to risk a 
contest. The greatest safeguard of the 
people consisted in the self-interest of 
their masters, whose wealth and power 
depended chiefly on the number of their 
bondmen. The king was chief magis- 
trate and the ultimate source of appeal. 

No regular police existed. The im- 
mediate attendants of the chiefs executed 
their orders. These attendants were 



very numerous, every person of rank 
being supplied according to his grade. 
A certain number were bosom friends, 
who always remained privileged idlers 
about the persons of their lords, having 
no voice in political affairs, but living 
upon his revenues: the others held dif- 
ferent offices in the household, more or 
less menial, and constituted a perma- 
nent establishment. Among them were 
* pipe lighters, ' ' spittoon carriers, * • ka^ 
At/t bearers,' 'executioners,' ' purloin- 
! ers, ' * assassins, ' ' cooks, ' &c. . 

These retinues were formed inunedi- 
ately upon the birth of a chief of either 
sex, and were designated by titles, gen- 
erally of a whimsical character, as * the 
fragments,' * musquetoes,' 'umbrellas,' 
&c. The care of the children devolved 
upon kahus, or nurses, who assumed the 
sole direction, until the child was capa- 
ble of exercising its own will; a period, 
which, as no contradiction to its caprices 
was allowed, soon arrived. 

Rank was hereditary, and descended 
chiefly from the females, who frequently 
held the reins of government in their 
own right. This custom originated in 
the great license existing between the 
sexes; no child^ with certainty, being 
able to designate his father, while no 
mistake could be made in regard to the 
mother. 

Three distinct orders of nobles exist- 
ed. The first embraced the kings, 
queens, and all branches of the royal 
family. It also included the chief ad- 
visers, or counselors, though of inferior 
birth. Governors, or chiefs of large 
districts, were included in the second, 
and the third embraced the lords of vil- 
lages, priests, and those who held es- 
tates, by payment of regular taxes, 
which were raised by their own depend- 
ants, or those to whom they farmed 
lands. 

Servile homage was paid to superiors, 
particularly to priests and chiefs of the 
highest rank. Neither their persons 
could be touched, nor their houses en- 
tered, without permission. All must 
prostrate themselves when they appear- 
ed. Death was the penalty of the slight- 
est infringement of any degree of eti- 
quette which the law required to be 
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exercised towards them, or their rites. 
The people were attached to the soil, 
and transferred with the land, like the 
serfs of modern times. They had no 
voice in the government. The advice 
of the principal chiefs was taken in mat- 
ters of importance, by the king, though 
I he was responsible to no one. No re- 
I gular council existed, but the political 
deliberations were conducted with con- 
siderable diplomatic skill and secrecy. 
The results were promulgated to the 
people by heralds and messengers, whose 
offices were hereditary and considered 
highly honorable. 

Public meetings for discussing nation- 
al affairs, were sometimes held. Pro- 
fessed orators and counselors, whose 
offices were also hereditary, spoke on 
these occasions, and with a degree of 
natural eloquence, not uncommon among 
savages. 

Among the chiefs a considerable de- 
gree of courtesy prevailed, with a re- 
finement of language and demeanor, 
i which betokened conscious rank. Per- 
! haps in nothing else was the exclusive- 
ness of the aristocracy so strongly char- 
: acterized. In every department of life 
; a distinction was made, as if contact 
with the serfs, by touch,, use of the same 
; articles, houses, food or bathing places, 
would produce contamination. From 
such rules and deportment, so great a 
physical differenpe arose, that super- 
ficial observers have considered the two 
as distinct races. To carry this dis- 
tinction to its farthest limit, the chiefs 
formed a conventional dialect, or court 
language, understood only among them- 
selves. If any of its terms became 
known by the lower orders, they were 
immediately discarded and others sub- 
stituted. Towards the common people 
the chiefs conducted themselves most 
oppressively. Respect to their persons 
or property was unknown, when in con- 
flict with the whims or desires of a su- 
perior. Their security lay in avoiding 
them. To use the expressive language 
of modern Hawaiians, * their restric- 
tions were like the poisoned tooth of a 
reptile.' If a common man made use of 
any consecrated property belonging to a 
chief; or if a man walked in the shade 
of the house of a chief, with his head 



besmeared with clay, or with a wreath 
about it, with it wet, or wearing a 
kihei, — a kapa mantle,— or violated any 
one of numerous other regulations, 
equally whimsical and absurd, his life 
was the forfeit. At sea, if their canoes 
interrupted their progress, they were 
overturned; on land, if the shadow of 
an individual fell upon the king, or he 
did not prostrate himself when any thing 
was carried to or from him, the punish- 
ment was death. This was also the 
case, should any one place his hand 
upon his head, or be found in a more 
elevated position. To render this sys- 
tem more unjust and cruel, if it were 
possible, its laws were of the most varied 
and uncertain nature, emanating fre- 
quently from sheer caprice. Ignorance 
or innocence were equally unsafe, jus- 
tice and humanity being of slight con- 
sideration; though, as before remarked, 
the personal disposition of the sovereign 
greatly affected the whole system of 
government. The humane character of 
the few, could afford but slight relief 
from the cruel and capricious desires of 
the many. Priestcraft lent all its ad- 
ventitious aids to support this system, 
from which it derived its own existence. 
But two classes existed, the oppressor 
and oppressed, — ^those who labored, and 
those who reaped. Lands were held in 
fief. The great landlords derived them 
direct from the king and in turn sub- 
divided them among their followers, the 
inferior tenants being apportioned with 
the soil. The slightest failure of duty 
from one class to its immediate superior, 
was followed by dispossession. It was 
on the great chiefs that the king relied 
for military support, which they gladly 
rendered him as the title by which they 
retained their possessions. Not unfre- 
quently lands were divided out to the 
seventh degree, and it is owing to this 
system, that now as the rights of each 
begin to be acknowledged, so niuch con- 
fusion in titles has arisen. Tenant, 
landlord, chief and king have each an 
interest in the same spot. Then, how- 
ever, such matters were easily adjusted. 
The strongest took it. Not more than 
one-third of the laborer's industry ever 
benefitted him. The other two-thirds 
went in taxes, rents and exactions to 
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his chiefs and to the king. Worse than 
this, his own third was never safe from 
some unforeseen exaction. If his lands 
were flourishing and a stock of hogs or 
poultry repaid his "care, they were never 
secure from the covetous eyes of a su- 
perior. The decree had but to go forth, 
and house, farm and all that his labor 
had made his, passed irrevocably into 
the hands of another. Even when the 

food nature of one class of chiefs ren- 
ered the peasant's property compara- 
tively secure, no reliance could be 
placed on its continuance. The death 
of a king or landlord, or even a new 
favoritism, caprice, or the most trivial 
motive, sufficed to produce a change of 
masters throughout. Thus one moment 
was no security against the next. Not 
to be entirely at the mercy of one man, 
tenants were desirous of securing small 
patches under several chiefs, so that 
when plundered by one they could re- 
pair to another. This system was an 
effectual bar to general improvements 
and the acquisition of property by the 
mass. It may account somewhat for 
their profuse hospitality, by leading 
every man the more willingly to bestow 
upon his neighbor, what he felt but 
slight rights of property to in himself ; for 
food, even when prepared for the family 
meal, was no exception to a chief's 
rapacity. Beside this lion's right to 
property, the chief or king could assess 
labor upon the entire community, when 
and how he pleased. 

In cases of litigation, some appear- 
ance of judicial forms was preserved. 
Both parties were generally summoned 
before the king or chief and heard be- 
fore judgment was pronounced, the ex- 
ecution of which was prompt. Ordi- 
narily, cases were left to the priests, 
whose examinations appealed rather to 
the superstitious fears of the real or 
fhncied criminal, than to any direct evi- 
dences of guilt. Ordeals of a singular 
nature were practiced. One was the 
' wai halulUf ' shaking water, a large 
dish of which was placed before the 
culprit, while a prayer was oflered by 
the priest. Both hands were required 
to be held over the fluid, the priest gaz- 
ing steadfastly upon it. If the water 
shook, an event, by a little legerdemain, | 



very likely to occur, the fate of the vic- 
tim was sealed. 

The delusion of * praying to death' 
exercised a powerful influence over their 
minds. Chiefs and common people alike 
felt its force, though the former, it is to 
be supposed, seldom came under its 
baneful operation. Even to this day 
this superstition exists, though rapidly 
wearing away. Like the remembrance 
of goblin tales, the fear remains after 
the faith is destroyed. As a powerful 
engine of government and priesthood, it 
was deprecated equally by the innocent 
as by the guilty. 

f Sorcery and witchcraft were also ex- 
tensively practiced, and exerted a power 
not inferior to the above, which may be 
considered as a kindred practice, de- 
pending for its success upon the same 
credulity and ignorance. Kilo was the 
term applied to the class that predicted 
future events, from the appearances of 
the heavens, crowing of cocks, or bark- 
ing of dogs. It was analogous, and 
perhaps coeval with the practice of 
soothsaying amoiig the more polished 
nations of antiquity. The professors of 
practices so fatal to the people were re- 
garded with great aversion and seldom 
came to a natural end. Indeed they 
were looked upon rather as bad spirits 
than appertaining to the human race. 

The priests were frequently called 
upon to detect those guilty of theft. 
The complainant was required to pay a 
fee, generally a pig, in advance. The 
following ceremonies were then enacted. 
Two sticks of green wood were rubbed 
together, until the friction produced a 
kind of powder, resembling snuff, suf- 
ficiently hot, upon being blown upon, to 
kindle dry grass into a flame. This 
was used to fire a pile of wood. Three 
kukui nuts were then broken, and one of 
the kernels thrown into the fire. While 
this was burning, a prayer was uttered, 
accompanied with an anathema, * to kill 
the fellow.' The same ceremony was 
repeated until the nuts were consuihed, 
unless the thief appeared and made res- 
titution, which generally happened. The 
offence was then punished with a heavy 
fine. Should the culprit have neglected 
to appear, his fate was considered as 
inevitable. A proclamation was n^ade 
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throughout the island by the king, that 
theft had been committed and the guilty 
prayed to death. So firm was their be- 
lief in the power of these prayers to 
arpuse the avenging deity, that tiie mis- 
erable victim genenJly pined away and 
fell a sacrifice to his fears. When we 
consider the powerful influence which 
the church of Rome exercised over those 
who acknowledged her authority, throw- 
ing, by her paper interdicts, a whole 
kingdom into a state of distress, scarcely 
conceivable in modem times, we find 
little to excite wonder in the ' praying 
to death' of the untutored savage. 

No spirit of benevolence pervaded 
their religion. It was a gloomy and 
fearful system, abounding in punish- 
ments for the present life and dark 
threatenings for the future. Among the 
lowest orders no distinct idea of futurity 
prevailed. A general opinion that there 
was a future state, existed, and with it 
vague expectances df rewards and pun- 
ishments. In ibeir corrupted minds the 
simple truth of one all-creative power, 
the ' Great Spirit' of the American In- 
dians, had no being. Their traditions 
referred to the creation of the world 
and the deluge; but even then, accord- 
ing to their ideas, a multiplicity of gods 
existed. The knowledge of the true 
God was lost among many families soon 
after the world beeaAie peopled ; or else 
was buried amid a mass of superstitions 
and heathen ceremonies, which each 
successive generation multiplied. Thi| 
was emphatically the case with the Ha- 
waiians. However simple their faith 
originally had been, almost all traces of 
truth were lost at their discovery. Every 
age had become more corrupt, and, at 
that date, the cup of heathenism was full. 
Savage rites and blood-loving deities, a 
cruel priesthood and rapacious govern- 
ments, inhuman faiths and absurd super- 
stitions, were the burdens which the 
people were required to believe and sus- 
tain. From the perusal df the stories 
of this dark era, as gathered from their 
own lips, it would seem as if human de- 
pravity had reached its acme, and that 
the people were gradually wasting away, 
like a mass of corruption. A religion 
which inculcates some degree of moral- 
ity, however small, or allows latitude for 
4 



the better principles of humanity, even 
if choked and almost destroyed by sur- 
rounding depravity, will exert an influ- 
ence sufficient to temper the general 
evil. This was the case with the Bud- 
dhistic creed and the simple faith of the 
ancient Peruvians. But here no such 
light prevailed. The system had de- 
generated into unmixed evil, and the 
good, like that derived from government, 
was the result of individual action. 
Fortunately for humanity, the most bar- 
barous beliefs will, at times, yield to the 
natural instincts of man; and faiths, 
however cruel in theory, often become 
comparatively mild in their application. 

The religion of the Hawaiians, as it 
existed when they became known to the 
civilized world, incorporated no abstract 
principles of belief. It was rather a 
system of worldly despotism, better cal- 
culated to perpetuate the power of the 
priests, than to direct the ideas of the 
people to concerns of eternal interest or 
temporal improvement. Deities, cere- 
monies and restrictions, had been in- 
definitely multiplied till it presented a 
confused mass of dark superstitions^ 
based upon the slavish fear and igno- 
rance of the people. 

The contradictory ideas that prevailed 
in regard to a future state, attest the 
indefiniteness of their belief on thi» 
point. Their revelations were derived 
from dreams and pretended visions of 
the priests. By some, it was supposed 
that the souls of the departed went to 
Po, (place of night,) where they were 
annihilated, or eaten by the gods. 
Others, considered the regions of Akea 
and Milu their final resting places. These 
were former kings of Hawaii, who, after 
death, went below and founded king- 
doms, which became the Hades of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Darkness prevailed 
here, and lizards and butterflies were 
the only diet. The spirits of the depart- 
ed were sometimes sent back with mes- 
sages to the living. These pretended 
messages were expounded, greatly to 
their own interest, by the priests, and 
were received as divine commands by 
the people. * There were two gods, 

* Hawaiians supposed they had two souls, oiie of 
which always remained wiih the body ; the olhrt 
had the pAwev of leaviag it for good or evil ; to aid 
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one of whom was called Kaonohiokala, 
the eye-ball of the sun, who conducted 
the spirits of the chiefs to a place in the 
heavens, where it was supposed their 
rulers dwelt afler death. Thej some- 
times returned to the earth and watched 
over the welfare of their survivors. By 
this belief, it will be seen that the spir- 
itual destinies of the nobles were well 
provided for by the complaisant priests, 
in return, probably, for favors received 
from them while living. Servitude was 
the lot of the common people in this life 
and no hope enlivened their souls for 
the future. 

Hawaiians in their gods worshipped 
mere physical attributes; their concep- 
tions of divinity being limited to deeds of 
strength, lust and revenge, with perhaps 
an occasional dash of good nature. In 
this they differed not materially from the 
popular opinions of the polished Greeks 



a friend or to pursue an enemy ; a belief somewhat 
similar to the Hebrew demonoloey. A class of 
priests were ^upixwed to possess the power of ex- 
ordsioff the evil inclined spirits, and of altogether 
destroying them. Their souls were thought to be 
distinct from the body, though in near relationship ; 
hence, they called them noapUi o ke kino, * close 
adhenng companions of the body.' 

In the following commencement of a * me^,* an 
ode to the soul, composed by Maewa, a modern 
Hawaiian and a Christian, he' still recognizes the 
old belief of two distinct yet familiar existences. 
The present race generally consider their souls as 
having the same relation to their bodies, as their 
shadows. 

* Aloha, ka uhane, ka hoapili o kc kino *, 

I pili ka ua me ka la. 

A o ke aniianu me ke koekoe, 

Aloha kuu hoa ohumu n kahi kanaka olc. 
A o hoi na, kuu hoapili, o ka ua lanipo lua, 

Hoa ai ole o na kai cwalo, 

A me na makani eha ; 

Kuu hoa o ka maona kawalawala, 

A me ka maka ponluniu ai ole ; 

He pokakaa, ka la e noho nei, 

A hala na makabiki eha, 

Malaila no ka halialia aloha ana mai,* Sec. 

TRANSLATION. 

* Farewell, thou soul, the body's near companion, 
Companion in the rain and in the sun, 
In the piercing cold, and in the chilly damp. 
Farewell mv soul •, we have communed together in the 
stilt retreat, . 

Been companions in the crowd and in the silent places. I 
And thon art going, my bosom friend in the dark 
storm, 
Who rodest with me o'er the waves of the eight seas,* 
And when contending with the four winds j 
My companion in rare-full meals, 
And in long-fhsting fHintness. 
While Hving here, the sun has onward rolled, 
And four flill years have past ; 
'Tis but a vapor of a loved remembrance/ &c. 

The remainder of this ode, with an excellent 
translation by Rev. L. Andrews, of the Sandwich 
Islands Mission, will be found in the Polynesian, 
for July, 1840. 

* The several channels between the islands. 



and Romans. Indeed, a uniformity of 
ideas, though varied in application by 
mental cultivation and moial sentiment, 
is found to exist among all nations un- 
enlightened by revelation. Man deified 
man. His fertile imagination peopled 
groves, shores, and ocean, with beings 
of wonderful natures; with some, the 
objects of fear — ^with others, of com- 
panionship and protection. Each indi- 
vidual, according to his prominent char- 
acteristic, selected his protecting deity; 
thus their qualities became as various 
as the tastes and dispositions of mankind: 
so that man, reversing the primeval 
creation, fashioned gods after his own 
image. In the Hawaiian mythology, 
little exists to interest or instruct. It is 
a record of depravity necessary, though 
painful, to examine, that a proper judg-> 
ment of their aboriginal condition may 
be formed. 




Male Idol. 
Their gods were many, and received 
constant additions from the most trivial 
circumstances. Every object of fear, 
or from which harm could be derived, 
was worshipped. Sharks, volcanoes and 
any singular appearance in the natural 
kingdom, had each their devotees. — 
There were household deities, some of 
ludicrous and obscene character, like 
the Roman Penates; gods of war, the 
seasons, crops, and of the winds; also 
of precipices, or dangerous places in 
traveling ; images were placed on such 
to receive the offerings of the devout. 
Among the principal deities were £0110, 
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Ku, Kane, and KamUoa, male gods. 
Those of the other sex were common; 
of whioh, Papa, Hukoku, Walinu, and 
Kahawithine, were the most celebrated. 
A human origin is ascribed to all. 




Female Idol. 

The several islands had favorite idols. 
On Maui, Kealoetoay an image of wood, 
covered with *tapa,' was much wor- 
shipped. The head, which was disfigur- 
ed with an enormous mouth, was form- 
ed of fine basket-work, curiously and 
neatly wrought with red feathers, so 
as to resemble the plumage of a 
beautiful bird. This was surmounted 
by a helmet, to the crown of which long 
tresses of human hair were attached. 

KHm was a famous female idol of the 
same island, and received equal adora- 
tion with Kealoewa. On Lanai, two 
large stone images, personifying the 
deities supposed to preside over the sea, 
were much honored by fishermen. Jlfba- 
alii, a shark, was a celebrated marine 
god of Molokai. Numerous temples 
were built on projecting headlands, for 
his homage, and to them the first 
fruits of the fishermen's labors were 
dedicated. 




Kalaipahoa— Poison God. 
Kaktip^hoa, a carved, wooden image, 
W4t8 itiueh feared. Its arms were ex- 



tended, with spread fingers, its head 
decorated with human hair, and its gap- 
ing mouth ornamented with rows of 
shark's teeth. The wood, of which this 
idol was made, to increase the horrid 
efiect of its appearance, was fabled to 
be deadly poisonous. 

^ One of the most popular 

fgods of Hawaii, was Lono; 
an ancient king, who, ac- 
cording to the tradition, be- 
came offended with his wife, 
and murdered her. His 
contrition brought on de- 
rangement, and he traveled 
through the islands, boxing 
and wrestling with all he 
met. Not long after, he 
sailed in an oddly construct- 
ed canoe for a foreign land, 
firom which he never return- 
ed. He was deified, and 
annual athletic exercises 
held in his honor.* 

This was the god for 
whom Cook was mistaken 
upon his arrival; which de- 
lusion was not altogether re- 
moved even after his death. 
The most fearful of all 
their deities was Pele, a 
goddess. Her habitation, 
the famous vMcano of Ki- 
lauea, well accorded with 
her reputed character. — 
Here, with her attendant 
spirits, she reveled in the 
flames; the unearthly noises 
God Lono. of the burning mass, were 
the music of their dance, and they bathed 

* The folloYring is a translation of the mele ctaa- 
posed on this event. ^ 

O LONG AKUA. 

1. Lono Akua, (God) of Hawaii, in ancient times, 
resided with his wife at Kealakeakua. 

2. The name of the goddess, his love, was Kaiki- 
lani Alii. They dwelt beneath the steep rock. 

3. A man ascended the summit, and from the 
height thus addressed the spouse ol Lono. 

4. * O Kaikilani, your lover salutes you : keep 
this— remove that : one will still remain.' 

5. Lono, overhearing this artful speech, killed 
his wife with a hasty stroke. 

6. Sorry for this rash act, he carried to a heiau 
the lifeless body of his wife, and made great wail 
over it. . . . 

7. He traveled through Hawaii, m a state of 
frenzy, bojdi^ with every one be met. 

8. The people astonished, said, < Is Lono entirely 
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in the red surge of the fiery billows, as it 
dashed against the sides of the crater. 
This fire-loving family is said to have 
emigrated from Tahiti, soon afler the de- 
luge. Their names, as given by Ellis, 
were characteristic of their habits, and 
show how readily the native intellect 
metamorphosed natural phenomena into 
personal qualities. 

Pele was the chief goddess Her 
principal followers were Kch-ma*h»^lti 
— the kins of steam and vapor. Ka- 
poha-Ankahv-ola — the explosion in the pal- 
ace of life. Ke-ua^t-po — the rain of 
night. Kane-kekili — thundering god. — 
Ke-^'ahirkama-katM — fire thrusting child 
of war. These were brothers and like 
Vulcan, two of them were deformed. 
Makok-ioatoahirwaa — fiery-eyed canoe 
breaker. Hiaka-wawahv-lam — heaven- 
dwelling cloud-breaker, and several oth- 
ers of longer names, and similar defini- 
tions: these latter were sisters. The 
whole family were regarded with the 
greatest awe. The volcano was their 
principal residence, though occasionally 
they renovated their constitutions amid 
the snows of the mountains. On such 
occasions, their journeys were accom- 
panied by earthquakes, eruptions, heavy 
thunder and lightning. All were ma- 
lignant spirits, delighting in acts of ven- 
geance and destruction. The numerous 
eruptions with which the island has been 
devastated, were ascribed to their en- 
mity. Many tributes were assessed to 
avoid or appease their anger; the great- 
er part of which went to support the 
numerous and wealthy priesthood and 
their followers, who regulated the wor- 
ship of Pele, These were held in the 
highest reverence, as holding in their 



mad?* He replied, *I am frautic with my great 
love.' 

9. Having instituted gamest to commemorate 
her death, he embarked in a triangular canoe, for a 
foreign land. 

10. Ere he departed he prophesied, * I will return 
in after times, on an island bearmg cocoanut trees, 
swine and dog«.» — [Voyage of the Blonde, p. 30, 
where this version is ascribed to the Am. Mission- 
aries. 

The sacred relic from which the representation of 
Lono was taken ^ is preserved with the other idols, 
of which engravings have been given, in the Muse- 
um of the American Board for Foreign Missions, at 
their house in Pemberton Square, Boston. Lono is 
a slim figure, of about twelve feet in height. The 
male idol is a colossal image— the others are small, 
t Those known as the Makahiki. 



power the devouring fires of the all- 
powerful goddess. To insult them, 
break their taboos, or neglect to send 
offerings, was to call down certain de- 
struction. At their call, Pele would 
spout out her lava and destroy the of*- 
fenders. Vast nundl)ers of hogs, both 
cooked and alive, were thrown into the 
crater, when any fear of an eruption was 
entertained, or to stay the progress of 
one commenced, Qff^riags were annu- 
ally made to keep her in good humor, 
and no traveler dared venture near her 
precincts, without seeldng her good will. 
Wonderful monsters and giants abound 
in their traditions, showing how preva- 
lent was the love of the marvelous. 
Events and people, not remarkable in 
themselves, in the course of time, have 
been converted into miracles and he- 
roes; in the nature of which the ridicu- 
lous, rather than the sublime, predom- 
inates. 

Pele and her family are said to have 
had a contest, in which they were al- 
most overpowered, with Kamapuaay half 
hog and half man; a gigantic animal, 
the Centaur of Hawaii. He traveled 
from Oahu to countries beyond the hea- 
vens, or where they supposed the sky to 
join the sea. In his route he visited 
Kilauea, and desired to pay his address- 
es to Pele. She rejected him with con- 
tempt, impolitely calline him * a hog, 
and the son of a hog.' In endeavoring 
to drive him away, a fierce battle took 
place. Pele fled to her house, and her 
fires were nearly extinguished by great 
quantities of water, which Kamapuaa 
poured into the crater; the thirsty fam- 
ily, however, soon drank it up, and final- 
ly obtained the mastery over the demi- 
hog, forcing him into the sea, amidst a . 
shower of fire and stones. This tale 
probably originated (torn an eruption, 
in which the lava of the volcano came in 
contact with the ocean. Another ac- 
count states that he conquered Pele, and 
they were quietly married; in conse- 
quence of which no mor^ islands were 
formed, or extensive cmiptions took 
place. 

This same character, forgetful of his 
former prowess, was guilty of stealing 
fowls of a king of 0S,hu, who, to re- 
venge himself, sent and captured him. 
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HoweTer, he soon released himself and 
killed all the party bat one, whom he 
sent back with the news of the death of 
his companions. This mightily enraged 
the monarch, and he summoned all his 
force for a fre^ attack. Success at- 
tended this effort, and Kamapuaa, with 
his followers, were pent up in a narrow 
gorge, between two mountains, all sides 
of which, but the entrance, were bound- 
ed by stupendous precipices. Seeing 
no outlet for escape, he reared upon 
his hind legs, and placing his fore feet 
upon the summit of one of the perpin- 
dicular walls formed a bridge by which 
his defeated army scrambling over his 
back, reached the top in safety, while 
the monster himself, with one bound, 
readily surmounted the difficulty. At 
Hauula, where this is said to have oc- 
curred, the natives still point out the 
«Hnooth channels in the rock, made by 
his efforts on this occasion, but which 
incredulous whites believe to have been 
water courses. 

Idols were of every variety imagin- 
able, from hideous and deformed sculp- 
tures of wood, to the utmost perfection 
of their art. The features of their re- 
ligi(Mi were embodied in these images; 
the most desired object in their manu- 
facture being to inspire fear and hontor, 
sentiments which, in a more refined 
people, would from such exhibitions 
nave been converted into disgust. Much 
ceremony took place when a new idol 
was to be made. A great procession, 
headed by the highest priests and chiefs, 
marched in state to the tree selected for 
the purpose. After it was felled, a man 
or hog was sacrificed on its site. The 
rocks of a beach at Ninole, Hawaii, 
were in high repute among the manu- 
facturers of stone images and adzes. 
They were believed to have been of dif- 
ferent sexes, and therefore to have had 
the power of propagation, and were 
generally used in the fabrication of gods 
which presided over games. When a 
suitable stone for this design was found, 
it was taken to the ' heiau,' and certain 
rites performed; after which it was 
properly fashioned and carried to the 
arena where the games were held. If 
the party to which it belonged were fre* 
quently successful, it was regarded as a 



god; but if not, it was thrown aside. 
When victims were required in honor of 
Moa-alii, the divine shark, or it was 
supposed to be hungry, the priests sal- 
lied out and ensnared with a rope any 
one whom they could catch, who was 
immediately strangled, cut in pieces and 
thrown to the rapacious fish. Another 
ingenious mode of entrapping the un- 
wary, was by uttering piteous cries, 
like a wounded or sick individual. Tliose 
attracted to the spot were seized and 
sacrificed. 

Temples or heiatu were commonly 
erected upon hills, or near the sea, and 
formed conspicuous objects in the land- 
scapes. They were woi4is of great la- 
bor, built of loose stones, with sufficient 
skill to form compact walls, llieir usual 
shape was an irregular parallelogram. 
That of Kawaihae, on Hawaii, is two 
hundred and twenty-four feet long and 
one hundred feet wide, with walls twelve 
feet thick at the base. Its height is 
from eight to twenty feet, two to nx 
feet wide at the top, which, being well 
paved with smooth stones, formed, when 
in repair, a pleasant walk. The en- 
trance was narrow, between two high 
walls. The interior is divided into ter- 
races, the upper of which is paved with 
flat stones. The south end constituted 
an inner court, and was the most sacred 
place. Here was placed the chiers 
idol, surrounded by a multitude of infe- 
rior deities. A small frame of wicker 
work, hollow and in the shape of an 
obelisk, stood in the centre of the inner 
court ; in this, the priest stationed him- 
self when in consultation with the god. 
All affairs of importance were broueht 
before him, and he, pretending divme 
inspiration, like the sibyls of classic 
mythology, answered distinctly, though 
ambiguously. The king and chiefs who 
received his responses, went outside and 
caused them to be proclaimed to the 
people. The sacrificial altar was near 
the entrance to this court. The high 
chiefe and priests only were allowed to 
reside within the precincts of the temple. 
The external walls were crowned with 
hideous idols of all shapes and sizes. 
This temple was built by Kamehameha I. 
previous to his conquest of the leeward 
islands, and dedicated to his favorite war 
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god KaUi, a large wooden image richly 
ornamented with red feathers. On the 
day it was completed, eleven men were 
immolated on its altar, and great quan- 
tities of fruit, hogs and do^s presented. 
The other heiaus, the rums of which 
still remain, resemble this, but were not 
all constructed on a scale of equal 
grandeur. There is one in tolerable 
preservation, called Kaili, in the interior 
of Hawaii, about equi-distant between 
the three mountains, Mauna Kea, Mauna 
Loa and Hualalai. It was the work of 
Umi, the most noted in traditionary lore 
of the kings of Hawaii, and imposed by 
him as a tribute of labor on his several 
conquered districts. The main building 
is 92 feet long by 71 wide. The walk 
are 6 feet 9 inches high, 7 feet thick at 
the top and quite perpendicular. Ad- 
joining it are a number of rough pyra- 
mids 18 feet high and the remains of a 
house said to nave been built by Umi 
for his wife. This temple has an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet above the sea and 
if built of compact unhewn lava, without 
cement.* 

The enclosures sacred to Lono, were 
built of the ki leaf, and four distinct 
houses erected for the accommodation 
of the idols. Fronting these was a hand- 
somely made, high, wooden fence, call- 
ed the Jhhuu, surmounted by numerous 
images. The Lama was the only tijEn- 
ber allowed in this enclosure, except 
the Ohia, of which the idols were made. 
No priests except those attached to 
Lono, could officiate in this enclosure. 
This was a universal rule; each temple 
being sacred to some special deity, for 
whose service distinct orders of priests 
were maintained. These orders were 
sub-divided into classes, each attending 
to some specified duty. The king alone 
had free access to all. 

Upon the consecration of a temple, or 
an appointed period for worship, the 
day was made sacred and the most pro- 
found silence enforced. All animals 
that were not removed, were ordered to 
be confined and kept quiet; otherwise 
they were seized and oiSered up in sa- 
crifice. Chiefs and pnests, entering 
the most sacred house, united in prayer 



* Wilkes's Voyage, vol, IV., p. 100. 



for many successive hours, with their 
arms extended toward heaven. On im* 
portant occasions, several days were 
spent in this manner, and were succeed- 
ed by rites of a different character. 
The priests went through various ma- 
noeuvres, singing songs and chanting 
praises to their deity. . Distinct sacri- 
fices, laid upon altars and lofty seafibkb, 
were offered for the gods, the furiests 
and the people. Women were not per- 
mitted to be present at these seasons, 
and the restrictions were extremely se- 
vere. The two sexes were forbidden 
all intercourse ; if they but spoke to each 
other, or accidentally came in contact, 
the penahy was death. Any infringe- 
ment of the laws, however trivial, 
brought the same punishment. On the 
eighUi day of the dedication the last hog 
reserved for this occasion, called the 
puaa-hea, or * hog to be entirely con- 
sumed,' was sacrificed. If any one re- 
fosed to partake of its flesh, he lost his 
life, as it was supposed if any portion of 
his body remained undevoured, the 
whole company would perish by some 
awfiil judgment. 

FestiviSs of a more pleasing descrip- 
tion were frequently held, accompanied 
by sports, trials of skill, dancing and 
other amusements. 

Human sacrifices were common and 
occuired previous to gouig to war, upon 
the death of any high chief, or any other 
occasion of importance. It is said of 
Umi, that being victorious in battle, he 
commenced sacrificing human victims 
to his god. After a number had been 
slain, Uie insatiate god called for more, 
which were granted, until none were 
left except Umi and the priest. In this 
instance, eighty victims perished; an 
equal number are said to have been 
sacrificed on other occasions. These 
stories show the frequency of the prac- 
tice, and the procUgal waste of human 
lifo attending it. All criminals, and 
those who had broken any religious re- 
quirements, were stain and c^^ered to 
the gods. Those who were destined for 
slaughter for any great event, were fre- 
quently selected for months or years be- 
forehand. They were, probably, such 
as were obnoxious to the priests or 
chiefs, whose policy prompted them thus 
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to dispose of them, rather than by un- 
disguised murder. Unconscious of the 
fate that awaited them, the victims pur- 
sued their daily avocations in apparent 
security, the first intimation of their 
danger being the fatal blow. Some- 
times they were seized and carried to 
the temple, and there slain to avoid 
mangling their limbs. Their bodies were 
then stripped Bnd placed on an altar 
before the idol, with their faces down- 
ward. If hogs were offered at the same 
time, they were piled at right angles 
upon their bodies ; after which prayers 
were repeated, and the whole mass lejft 
in that position to putrefy. In minor 
affairs, animals, fruits or vegetables, 
only were offered. The former were 
slain by diviners, who observed the 
manner of their death, the looks of their 
entrails, and other signs. The face of 
the heavens, clouds and rainbows, were 
also examined, and, according to their 
appearance, more or less favorable au- 
guries given. It is probable, however, 
that the wishes of the chief had the 
, most influence in dictating the answers. 
The priesthood was hereditary and 
: formed a numerous and powerful body. 
They owned much property in people 
and lands, which were heavily taxed for 
their support. Each chief had his fam- 
ily priest, who followed him to battle, 
carried his war-god, and superintended 
I all the sacred rites of his household. 
I The priests took rank from their gods 
: and chiefs; the worship of the latter 
: usually determining the popularity of the 
former. The keeper of the national 
war-god, Bnd the one immediately at- 
tached to the person of the most pow- 
erful ruler, was the great high priest. 
The power of the priest, though it paiv 
took more of a religious character, was 
scarcely inferior to that of the chiefs. 
Their persons were sacred, from their 
supposed familiarity with the gods. It 
sometimes happened, that a chief took 
the sacred offices upon himself ; though, 
perhaps, from the nature of the intimate 
connection existing between the two 
orders, the absolute power, both in 
politics and religion, celitred in the head 
of the clan. When the supreme sove- 
reignty is resolved into the whims and 
caprices of one individuai, and is con- 



stantly changing by death or warfare, 
no regular system, either in government 
or I'eligion, can be developed. From ' 
all that has transpired of their early hi»- ! 
tory, it would appear, that while chiefs \ 
and priests maintained their power in 
all its absoluteness, the rites and ceremo- 
nies and even the deities of their faith, . 
were ever varying. The desires of the 
moment being the law of the land, there 
is, consequently, but little of permanent 
interest to be recorded. One fact is 
everywhere apparent: the spkituai, like 
the temporal lords of the people, amid 
all their vagaries, never neglected their 
own interests. Every ceremony or su- 
perstition was framed to aid their al- 
ready overgrown power; humanity, or 
a regard for the rights of their inferiors, 
would have been received as monstrous 
deviations from the true policy of gov- 
ernment. Perhaps they governed no 
more harshly than could have been ex- 
pected from a privileged order, nursed 
in selfishness and brutality. Their very 
superiority of station and feeling, inci- 
dentally . developed a slight courteous- 
ness of manner, when compared with 
the dark mass beneath them. Among 
equals, much ceremony prevailed, and 
an external degree of artificial polite- 
ness, which served to disguise the most 
odious features of their characters. 

Even over the warrior-chiefb, the 
priests, at times, were enabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence, and made 
their religious fears and blind devotion 
subservient to their selfish purposes. In 
sickness, or fear of sorcery, their aid 
was to be purchased only by gifts, in 
proporti<«i to the rank of the applicant. 
Great prices were extorted for incanta- 
tions to be practiced upon enemies, or 
counter ceremonies, to avoid such phan- 
toms as their imaginations had not only 
given birth to, but which they pretended 
to the exclusive power to allay. 

Offerings to the gods, or, more pro- 
perly, to the priests, were required at 
all religious ceremonies, and on every 
occasion the people desired their ser- 
vices. The wants of the priesthood re- 
gulated the amount; when the regular 
taxes failed in suppl3ring their desires, 
the wishes of the god were called into 
requisition, and &e coveted articles 
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tabooed for his use. Orttons, chanU 
and offerings, were made by the priests 
at their meals. Even in the car^ of 
their fowli and quadrupeds, they enjoy- 
ed remarkable privileges. Hogs receiv- 
ed alive, were dedicated to the god of 
the order, received his marks, and turn- 
ed loose to fatten upon the plantations 
of the poor cultivators; none daring 
openly to injure or drive away the sacred 
animals. 

The expression taboo, or, according 
to Hawaiian orthography, Kapu, which, 
from its usefulness, has now become in- 
corporated into most modern tongues, 
requires some explanation. Originally, 
it meant sacred. It implies no moral 
quality, but is indicative of a particular 
distinction, or separation from common 
purposes, for some special design, and 
also expresses an unlimited restriction. 
Formerly, it was applied exclusively to 
persons or things in a sacred sense, and 
was strictly a religious ceremony, im- 
posed only by the priests; but has since 
oome into common use in the every- 
day concerns of life. Anciently, those 
ckdefii who pretended to derive their de- 
•cenl from the gods, were called alii 
lwp«, sacred chiefs. A temple, exclu- 
MTely devoted to the abode and worship 
of gods, was said to be vtahi kapu — sar 
cred place. Any thing dedicated or re- 
served for the excluttve use of gods,* 
chiefe, or priests, was considered as 
kapu for them. Certain lands and islands 
was kapu, as well as hunting-grounds, 
fish, fruit, or whatever the sacred class- 
es chose to reserve for themselves. — 
These kapua were occasional, or perma^ 
nent — particular firuits, fish and vege- 
tables, being sometimes taboo both from 
men and women, for several sucdessive 
months. The idols, temples, persons 
and names of their kings, and members 
of the royal family; persons and proper- 
ty of the priests; every thing appertain- 
ing to the gods ; religious devotees ; the 
chiefs' bathing-places, or favorite springs 
of water; and every thing offered m 
sacrifice, were strictiy kapu. Trees of 
which idols were made were taboo, so 
whatever an individual chose as his ob- 
ject of worship became ever afterwards 
taboo to him, though.it were a fish, 
fowl, dog or vegetable. In modem 



times, this magic term has become the 
property of all. A common man can 
taboo his house, lands, or make any 
partial restrictions, and all would re- 
spect the prohibition. Any forbidden 
article or action, is called tabooed ; 
hence its common use in the domestic 
circle, and its application to laws. A 
captain can taboo his ship, and none 
dare approach. Tabooed property is 
generally marked by small white flags, 
or other signs which are well understood. 
At the present time, any individual can 
impose such taboos as suits his necessi- 
ties or convenience, provided they do not 
infringe personal rights or the laws of 
the kingdom. 

Formerly a religious motive was ne- 
cessary for its assignment, but as the 
power of the chiefs increased, its use 
was greatly corrupted, while its influ- 
ence remained the same, and may be 
said to have partaken of the preternat- 
ural. The bans of the Romish church, 
in the proudest days of that hierarchy, 
were not more powerful or obligatory. 
Every will of a chief, however mon- 
strous, was promulgated as a taboo, and 
officers were appointed to see that it was 
observed. 

This institution, unknown elsewhere, 
is general with slight variations through- 
out the Polynesian groups. Its anti- 
quity is coeval with the superstitions 
which it so materially strengthened, and 
it may be regarded as one of the pro- 
foundest productions of heathen inge- 
nuity. A more cogent principle of reli- 
gious despotism, at once capable of great 
utility and equal abuse, could not have 
been devised. Its application was adapt- 
ed to all wants and circumstances, and 
no civil or ecclesiastical government 
ever possessed a more refined, yet ef- 
fective weapon. Its influence, among 
the common people, was universal and 
inflexible. Its exactments were of the 
most humiliating and troublesome de- 
scription, and if anything had been want- 
ing to complete their bondage, this, like 
the key-stone to an arch, was made to 
perfect and perpetuate their degrada- 
tion. Religion like government emanat- 
ing from the higher classes, fitted them 
loosely and easily, and could be set aside 
or put in motion at their option. 
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The penalties partook both of a tem- 
poral and supernatural character, the 
victims, like those of the Inquisition, 
being equally delivered to the terrors of 
the secular arm, and the judgments of 
offended gods. Unless powerful friends 
interfered, the slightest breach of any 
of its requisitions, however absurd or 
artificial, was punished with death. — 
Some were burnt, others strangled, 
despatched with clubs or stones within 
the temples, or sacrificed in a more 
lingering and dreadful manner. Eyes 
were scooped out, limbs broken, and the 
most exquisite tortures inflicted for sev- 
eral days, before the final stroke was 
given. 

Particular seasons were taboo ; as on 
the sickness of a high chief, prepara- 
tions for war, or the approach of im- 
portant religious ceremonies. Their du- 
ration was indefinite, sometimes for a 
day only, then for months, and occa- 
sionally for years. Thirty to forty days 
was the ordinary period before Kame- 
hameha's reign, when they were much 
reduced. 



These taboos were either common or 
strict, and were proclaimed by criers 
or heralds. Men only were required to I 
abstain from their conunon pursuits, and / 
to attend prayers morning and evening ( 
at the heiau, during the former. But \ 
when the season of strict taboo was in 
force, a general gloom and silence per- 
vaded the whole district or island. Not 
a fire or light was to be seen, or canoe 
launched; none bathed; the mouths of 
dogs were tied up, and fowls put under 
calabashes, or their heads enveloped in 
cloth; for no noise of man or animal 
must be heard. No persons, excepting 
those who ofiiciated at the temple, were 
allowed to leave the shelter of their 
roofs. Were but one of these rules 
broken, the taboo would fail and the 
gods be displeased. 

When the sacred chiefs appeared in 
public, all the common people prostrated 
themselves, with their faces upon the 
earth. The food of chiefs and priests, 
they being interdicted from handling 
any thing during this taboo, was put 
into their mouths by their attendants. 




Interior Tiew of a Heiau, on Kauai, in 1778. 



The only feature in the religious sys- 
tem, which can be regarded with a de- 
gree of satisfaction, and that only par- 
tially, was the Fahonua, or city of re- 
fuge, which gleams amid rapidly in- 
creasing darkness, like the last faint ray 
of a setting sun. There were two on 
Hawaii; one at Waipio, the other at 
Honaunau. Those who fled from an 
enemy, the manslaver, those who had i for his escape. 
6 



transgressed taboo, the thief, and even 
the vilest criminal, if they could reach 
their precincts, were in an inviolable 
sanctuary. They were free to all of 
every tribe, or condition, though the 
flying party could be pursued to their 
very gates, which were perpetually open. 
The rescued party repaired immediately 
to the idol, and offered a thanksgiving 
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They also afforded safe retreats dur- 
ing war. All the non-combatants of 
the neighboring districts, men, women 
and children, flocked into them, and 
there awaited the issue of the struggle. 
To them also the vanquished fled. If 
they could reach a spot, a short distance 
outside the walls, where, during war, a 
white banner was displayed, they were 
safe. Should a victorious warrior ven- 
ture further, he would be put to death 
by the attendant priests and their ad- 
herents. Those once within the pale 
of the sanctuary, were under the protec- 
tion of Keave, the tutelar deity of the 
enclosure. Houses were erected for 
the accommodation of all within their 
walls. After a short period, they were 
permitted to return unmolested to their 
homes, the divine protection being sup- 
posed still to abide with them. 

These places of refuge were very ca- 
pacious, and built after the manner of 
their temples. The one at Honaunau 
is seven hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, and four hundred and four feet 
wide. Its walls are twelve feet high 
and fifteen thick, and were formerly 
surmounted with images, four rods apart, 
over their whole extent. Three large 
heiaus were erected within, one of which 
presented a solid pyramid of stone, one 
hundred and twenty-six feet by sixty, 
and ten feet high. In several parts of 
the wall are large masses of rock, weigh- 
ing two or more tons, each raised six 
feet above the ground. This Pahonua 
was built for Keave, who reigned in 
Hawaii, two hundred and seventy years 
ago, and destitute as the islanders were 
of any machinery, must have been a 
herculean task, requiring the labor of a 
vast number of people. 

These sanctuaries are somewhat anal- 
ogous to the Israelitish cities of refuge, 
and originated, doubtless, from the bar- 
barous and sanguinary customs, common 
to both nations, which required a safe- 
guard from the effects of evil passions, 
constantly kept in excitement by the 
universal prevalence of the law of re- 
taliation, and the bloody character of 
their warfare. 

While considerable difference in gov- 
ernment, and certain customs, originat- 
ing from local circumstances, prevailed 



throughout Polynesia, a general uni- 
formity in religion existed. The earliest 
traditions are strikingly similar, and the 
rites and priesthood are of the same san- 
guinary character. A more refined bar- 
barism, prevailed among the Society and 
Samoa islanders, the former of which 
have aptly been called the French of the 
Pacific. Still, when a general com- 
parison is drawn, not a doubt of their 
conmion origin can be entertained. The 
structure of their languages, their phy- 
sical characteristics, analogous religious 
systems, and a general conformity in all 
the arts and customs of life, clearly de- 
monstrate the fact. While the Hawaiian, 
in certain points, appeared to more ad- 
vantage than his southern brother, in 
religion and government, he was behind 
him. In New Zealand, the Marquesas, 
Samoa and Tonga groups, aii approach 
to republican freedom prevailed, which 
here found no counterpart. The power 
of the chiefs was more restricted, vary- 
ing much in the different groups. The 
religion of the Tahitian, Samoan and 
Tongan, constituted a better defined^ 
system, and was founded on certain well 
esta^blished traditions and maxims, hand- 
ed down from their forefathers. Its 
effects, though disastrous in the extreme, 
were less conspicuously degrading. A 
refinement of heathenism was diflused, 
which served to gild the darker shades 
of its character, and it was not until the 
veil was completely stripped from the 
vile image, that all its deformities ap- 
peared. Many of the early voyagers, 
formed from superficial views, favorable 
opinions of the savage character, which 
served for awhile to deceive the world 
with false ideas of the innocency of man, 
in his primeval condition. A knowledge 
of his sanguinary worship, and its direful 
effects, soon served to dissipate this be- 
lief ; and now, none but those who have 
theoretical views to maintain, give it 
credence. A valuable lesson is to be 
learned from the history of the savage 
tribes, so rapidly wasting away, or merg- 
ing into civilized nations, inasmuch as 
it serves to illustrate the history of 
unenlightened and unevangelized man 
left in isolated communities to grope 
his way, unaided by the light of rev- 
elation. Could a result more painful 
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to human dignity present itself? As 
before the flood, ' the wickedness of 
man became great in the earth, and 
every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually.' 



CHAPTER III. 

Warlike weapons — Armor — Feather cloaks and hel- 
mets — War— Preparations— Militia— Camps — 
Mode of fighting — Victors and vanquished — 
Truces — Peace— Festiyals — Orators and Bards- 
Songs — Wailing — Games — Dances — Mourning 
ceremonies — Arts and Agriculture— Houses — Ce- 
remonies before occupymg — Clotfiing — Food — 
Fisheries— Commerce between different islands 
— Stated fairs — Melliod of computation — Knowl- 
edge and practice of medicine — Ori|;in and cure 
of diseases— Modes of burial — Division of lime- 
Hawaiian dialect. 

We now come to a consideration of 
the knowledge of the Hawaiians as de- 
veloped in their arts, manufactures and 
customs. In considering these, how- 
ever, it is fair to bear in mind the fact 
that the natural resources of their islands 
were extremely few, they furnishing no 
metals and but few minerals. When 
this is considered, we must award them 
the credit of no little ingenuity and skill 
in what they produced. Indeed it may 
be questioned whether they did not carry 
civilization in this point to the full ex- 
tent of their feeble means. This one 
fact shows how important a civilized 
commerce has become. Without it the 
tribes of heathendom would still have 
been groping their isolated way in pov- 
erty and sensuality amid regions which 
required but the presence of commerce 
to add to them tenfold value and make 
them abodes for refined and intelligent 
beings. 

The warlike weapons of the Hawai- 
ians were few and simple. They con- 
sisted of spears, javelins, daggers and 
clubs, made from a tough wood, suscep- 
tible of high polish. These were their 
most effective weapons. They had no 
shields, javelins being used on the de- 
fensive as well as offensive, in the former 
of which they were even more expert 
than in the latter. Their lances were 
perfectly straight, flattened to a point at 
one end, and from twelve to twenty feet 
in length. Javelins were similarly con- 
structed, barbed, aud about six feet 



long. The laau palau, a species of club 
or halbert, several feet longer, was em- 
ployed either in thrusting or striking. 
The paloa, or dagger, was from sixteen 
inches to two feet in length, frequently 
pointed at both ends, with a string at- 
tached to the handle, by which it was 
made fast to the wrist. Bows and ar- 
rows were rarely used, being so poorly 
fabricated as to be of little utility. — 
Slings, manufactured from human hair 
or the elastic fibres of the cocoanut 
husk, were a destructive weapon. The 
ammunition used, was small, smooth 
stones, which were cast with great force 
and precision. Small swords, or saws, 
the edges of which were set with sharks' 
teeth, were common. 

Defensive armor was seldom employ- 
ed. Besides the malo, the cloth girded 
about the loins, a turban was occasion- 
ally worn. The helmets and war-cloaks, 
although they gave their wearers an 
imposing and martial appearance, must 
have proved an incumbrance. The 
former being made of wicker-work, and 
closely fitted to the crown, were too 
slightly constructed to afford any secu- 
rity against a well directed blow. Those 
worn by the high chiefs resembled the 
Grecian casque and were exceedingly 
beautiful. They were surmounted by a 
lofty crest, sometimes ornamented with 
the tail-plumage of the tropic bird, and 
the whole thickly wrought with glossy 
red and yellow feathers. With the 
cloaks, they were admirably adapted to 
set off to advantage the towering figures 
of the chiefs. Cloaks or capes, made 
exclusively of yellow feathers, were re- 
served for the king. 

The mamo, or feather war-cloak of 
Kamehameha, occupied nine genera- 
tions of kings in its fabrication, not be- 
ing completed until the reign of the 
father of the present sovereign. Its 
length is four feet, with eleven and a 
half feet spread at the bottom. The 
groundwork is a fine netting. To this 
the feathers, which are exceedingly 
small and delicate, being less than an 
inch in length, are skillfully attached. 
They overlap each other, and form a 
perfectly smooth surface. Around the 
borders the feathers are reversed. The 
whole is of a beautifully bright ^^\is5W 
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hue, giving it the appearance of a golden 
mantle. Such cloaks were rare, for 
savage despotism could not produce a 
richer or more costly garment. The birds 
from which the feathers are obtained, 
are found in the mountainous parts of 
the islands, and caught by means of an 
adhesive substance smeared upon long 
poles, well baited, which are thickly 
scattered about their haunts. Alighting 
upon these, their feet become attached; 
the hunter then easily secures them, and 
plucks from under their wings, the two 
feathers — all each bird produces — which 
are so much coveted. These feathers 
are highly valued, a piece of nankeen, 
of the value of one dollar and a half, 
being the price given for five, in modem 
times. If the labor expended on this 
cloak could be estimated, its nominal 
worth would be found equal to that of 
the most costly gems in the regalia of 
Europe. Those of other chiefs, being 
alternated with red and yellow, rhom- 
boidal figures or lines, relieved with 
sections of dark purple or glossy black, 
were less expensive and beautiful. A 
smaller kind, manufactured of the same 
materials, was worn by those whose 
rank did not entitle them to the larger 
garment. An ornament, made from a 
whale's tooth, called a palaoa, suspend- 
ed from the neck by braids of human 
hair, was much prized. 

In their modes of warfare, they ex- 
hibited considerable address. Besides 
agriculture, war being a chief occu- 
pation, it was reduced to a system of 
which the following were the principal 
features. 

In a war of magnitude, a universal 
conscription was enforced, none but 
those incapacitated by age or bodily in- 
firmity, being excused from following 
their leaders to the field. All were 
drilled in the use of arms, and practiced 
warlike exercises, such as sham-fights, 
slinging stones at a mark, throwing the 
javelin, warding it off, or catching it in 
their hands, wrestling, &c. After war 
was declared, the king, principal war- 
riors and priests, determined the plan of 
attack, or the general method for its 
prosecution. Lunapai, * war-heralds, ' 
were sent through all tlie districts, sum- 
moning such of the chiefs and their 



tenants, as were to bear part in its 
operations. Women frequently fought 
in the ranks, or bore refreshments to 
their party, through the thickest of the 
fray. All were required to bring their 
own weapons and provisions, which 
were generally prepared beforehand, for 
emergencies of this nature. Should any 
refuse to obey the summons, their ears 
were slit, and they were led into the 
camp with ropes around their bodies. 
So great was the disgrace attached to 
this punishment, that there was seldom 
occasion to resort to it. 

Upon reaching the rendezvous, every 
chief reported the number and condition 
of his followers to the commander. — 
Each division encamped around the hut 
of its leader, or occupied a large house 
by itself No fortifications were erect- 
ed, though favorable natural sites for 
defence were selected for camps, and 
picquets stationed at the several ap- 
proaches. The non-combatants were 
sent to strongholds, or fortresses erected 
on steep eminences, to which, in case of 
defeat, the whole army retired, and de- 
fended them to the last extremity. 

Unlike most savages, they appear to 
have been deficient in the science of 
strategy ; seldom lying in ambush, but 
making their assaults openly, and gen- 
erally in the day time. Their methods 
of attack and defence were various, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground and 
the force of the enemy, and exhibited 
much ingenuity. When on an open 
plain, the army was drawn up in the 
form of a crescent. A body of spear 
men, forming a kind of phalanx, com- 
posed the centre, while the slingers, and 
those armed with javelins, were dis- 
tributed throughout the line. The com- 
mander was either the highest chief, or 
a warrior of distinguished bravery and 
address. His position was in the centre, 
and the other chiefs were stationed about 
the ranks, at his discretion. When an 
action took place in a narrow defile, the 
army was formed in a single column; 
the first division was called welau, the 
extremity or point, and received the 
brunt of the onset. The strongest di- 
vision, in the centre of which was the 
chief, was pohiwi, ' the shoulder. ' Other 
portions were known by similarly de- 
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scriptive terms. No banners were used, 
but idols were borne in the ranks; the 
priests of which, in the heat of the ac- 
tion, rushed forward, uttering terrific 
yells, and distorted their features into 
the most frightful forms, to spread dis- 
may into the opposing force, and stimu- 
late the courage of their own ; the yells 
and grimaces being supposed to proceed 
from the images. 

As the whole army seldom engaged 
at once, the battles were usually a suc- 
cession of skirmishes, or but partial ac- 
tions. Naval engagements, in which 
several hundred canoes were employed 
on both sides, were not unusual. Flags, 
called puwalu, were then used, and at- 
tached to the triangular sails of the ca- 
noes. Boastful shouts, yells, cries of 
defiance, and every noise calculated to 
intimidate, resounded among the com- 
batants. The bodies of the first slain 
on either side, received the greatest in- 
dignities, and their mangled remains 
were dedicated to the gods of the victors. 
Sometimes a single warrior, deridingly 
carrying only a fan, would advance from 
the lines, and insult the opposite party 
with the most opprobious language, chal- 
lenging it to begin the attack upon him 
singly. In reply to this rhodomontade, 
a dozen or more spears would be cast at 
him at once; these, by nimbly stooping, 
twisting and jumping aside, he would 
avoid. Occasionally, with a motion of 
his arm, he would ward them off, or 
catch them in his hands, and hurl them 
back upon the foe. Should he be slain, 
a bloody encounter ensued for the pos- 
session of the body. 

The conflicts, which do not appear to 
have been very fatal, sometimes lasted 
for several successive days, and were 
then terminated by mutual consent ; 
both parties, in contradiction of the 
vain-glorious civilized custom in such 
cases, acknowledging themselves luka 
lua, beaten. More frequently, one was 
routed, and fled for safety to the sacred 
enclosures, or their mountain retreats. 
Those overtaken were massacred, or 
else brought to the chiefs for their final 
decision. Some were spared to be 
slaves; others for future sacrifices. — 
When the chief was mercifully inclined, 
he spoke to or recognized the prisoners, 



who were then safe, and could either 
return to their own tribe, or join the 
train of their preserver, which they gen- 
erally did. The victors erected cairns 
over the remains of their slain, leaving 
the bodies of the vanquished to be de- 
voured by wild hogs and dogs. The 
subdued country was apportioned among 
the conquering chiefs; the wives and 
children of the captives, being made 
slaves, and attached to the soil, to cul- 
tivate it for their new masters, who 
treated them with great harshness. 

Branches of the ti plant, or young 
banana trees, were used as flags of 
truce. When peace was sought, am- 
bassadors were sent, bearing these sym- 
bols; after arranging the preliminaries, 
the chiefs and priests of both parties 
met and adjusted the terms. This done, 
a pig was sacrificed, and its blood pour- 
ed upon the ground — emblematic of the 
fate of either party that should after- 
wards infringe its conditions. A sweet 
scented wreath was then woven by the 
leaders of both sides, and deposited, as 
a peace offering, in a temple. Feasts, 
dances and public games, celebrated 
this return of good will, and heralds 
were sent to announce the termination 
of the war. 

The professions of the orators and 
bards were hereditary and highly illus- 
trious. The former were employed on 
all great occasions to plead cases, and 
in all national negotiations. The latter, 
some of whom were blind, were the re- 
positories of the historical and sacred 
songs, and composers of new, which 
they sang in honor of their divine and 
temporal lords. They were handed 
down with great care from one genera- 
tion to another; the sole occupation of 
the bards being their preservation, for 
which purpose they commenced repeat- 
ing them by rote, from an early age, 
until they were indelibly fixed in their 
memories. Their language was highly 
figurative, often approaching the sub- 
lime; and their imagery well depicted 
and not without beauty. Their recita- 
tions, heightened by animated gestures 
and by a conciseness and euphony of 
language, or a wild, plaintive sadness, 
with local allusions, like the inspiring 
strains of Gaelic song, swayed with 
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startling effect the passions of their un- 
tutored hearers. 

Songs and chants were common among 
all classes, and recited by strolling mu- 
sicians as panegyrics on occasions of 
joy, grief or worship. Through them 
the knowledge of events in the lives of 
prominent individuals or the annals of 
the nation, were perpetuated.* 

The Hawaiian dialect, from its great 
smoothness and multiplicity of vowels, 
is admirably adapted for this kind of 
poetry. The chief ai*t lay in the forma 



tion of short metrical sentences, without 
much regard to their rhythmical termina- 
tion, though the conclusion of each, or 
the end of several, were made to har- 
monize in cadence. So popular is this 
form of expression, that, even to the 
present day, the natives repeat their 
lessons, orders received, or scraps of 
ancient songs, or extemporize in this 
monotonous, sing-song tone, for hours 
together, and in perfect concord. Mon- 
osyllables, dissyllables and trisyllables 
had each their distinct tune. 




A Wailing Scene. 



Analogous to this was the mournful 
avrwe, uttered on occasions of calamity 
aud death. On the decease of a great 
chief, the wail was commenced at his 
couch, and borne from one individual to 
another, until it spread over the island. 
Night and day the dismal sound was 
prolonged; its first notes low, gradually 
swelling until one full, passionate burst 
of grief filled the air, and resounded 
among the neighboring rocks and hills, 

♦The followino^ from Ellis's tour through Hawaii, 
is a specimen oAhcir tnournrul poetry : 
Ue, ue, ua make kuu Alii 
Ua make, kuu haku kuu boa, 
Kuu hoa i ka wa o ka \vi, 
Kuu boa i paa ka aina, 
Kuu hoa i KUU ilihuue, 
Kuu hoa i ka au e ka makani, 
Kuu hoa, i ka wela a ka la, 
Kuu hoa, i ka anu a ka luauna, 
Kuu hoa i ka ino 
Kuu hoa i ka malic, 
Kuu hoa i mau kai awulu 
Ue, ue, ua hala kuu hoa, 
Aole c hoi hou mai. 



whose echoes threw back the sorrowful 
cry. During the night its effect, as 
thus borne from party to party, from one 
valley to another, now rising into almost 
a shriek of bitterness, then subsiding 
into a low, murmuring sound, was start- 
ling and impressive. Watch-fires, sur- 
rounded by groups of both sexes, wailing 
and weeping violently, tearing their hair 
and giving wayto other barbarous demon- 
strations of sorrow, completed the scene. 



TRANRLATION. 

Alas, alas ! dead is my chief. 

Dead is my lord and my friend ; 

My friend m the season of famine, 

llfify friend in the time of drought. 

My friend in poverty, 

My friend in the rain and the wind, 

My friend in the heat and the sun, 

My friend in the cold from the mountain, 

My friend in ihe storm, 

My friend in the calm, 

My friend in the eight seas ; 

Alas, alas ! gone is my friend, 

And no more vrili rctuiu. 
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The same expressions were also ut- 
tered on occasion of an injury, surprise, 
the death of a favorite animal, or even 
any trivial disappointment. Its signi- 
fication is, ' alas! to sigh or to have a 
deep affection.' Mourners were fre- 
quently hired ; and the same party could 
be seen one moment buried, apparently, 
in the deepest afHiction, and, in another, 
reveling in boisterous mirth about their 
food, while their places were supplied 
by a fresh set. 

MokuHinoku, or boxing, was a favorite 
national game, regulated by certain 
laws, for the proper execution of which 
managers were appointed, and umpires 
to decide upon rival claims. A spirit of 
clanship inspired the champions, who 
usually belonged to different chiefs. 
The victor in one engagement paced 
the ring in triumph, until another an- 
tagonist appeared. The final conqueror 
received the highest honors. These 
boxing matches were often attended 
with fatal results. The spectators de- 
lighted in blows that brought blood, and 
sthnulated the combatants with shouts 
and yells of applause, dancing and other 
wild expressions of delight, until, as it 
frequently happened, many were slain. 
Foot races were common; the king's 
messengers attained great speed, fre- 
quently making the circuit of Hawaii, 
three hundred miles of bad road, in eight 
or nine days. 

Sliding down steep hills, on a smooth 
board, was a common amusement; but 
no sport afforded more delight than 
bathing in the surf. Young and old, 
high and low, of both sexes, engaged in 
it, and in no other way could they show 
greater dexterity in their aquatic exer- 
cises. Multitudes could be seen when 
the surf was highest, pushing boldly 
seaward, with their surf-board in ad- 
vance, diving beneath the huge combers, 
as they broke in succession over them, 
until they reached the outer line of 
breakers; then laying flat upon their 
boards, using their arms and legs as 
guides, they boldly mounted the loftiest, 
and, borne upon its crest, rushed with 
the speed of a race-horse towards the 
shore; from bfing dashed upon which, 
seemed to a spectator impossible to be 
avoided. But a dexterous movement 



turned their course again seaward, or 
they nimbly slipped ofi' their boards, 
which the force of the waves threw far 
up the rocks. 

The pake was a game in great vogue. 
It consisted in throwing, or rather 
glancing, heavy darts, from two to five 
feet in length, along a level floor, pre- 
pared with great care for this purpose. 
The skill consisted in the nearness to 
certain marks at which the dai*ts were 
cast. Analogous to this was the ulu 
maika, a species of bowling, in which a 
circular stone, highly polished, with flat 
sides, was used. The konane was an 
intricate game of drafts, played with 
colored stones, upon a great number of 
squares. The puhenehene consisted in 
secreting a stone so adroitly, in the full 
gaze of all present, as to deceive the 
watchers in their guess as to the hiding 
place; five loose bundles of cloth were 
prepared for this design, under one of 
which the stone was slipped. 

Hakoohu, wrestling ; loulou, a trial of 
strength by hooking the fingers; honu- 
honUy swimming with the hands only, 
the feet being fast interlocked; uma, a 
trial of the strength of the arms; leleka- 
wa, leaping from precipices into water; 
lelekoali, rope swinging ; kulakulai — 
wrestling in the sea — were sports in 
high repute. The ume, kilu and papu- 
hene, were of an impure nature, and en- 
gaged in only under veil of night. 

In general, games were seldom prac- 
ticed except for the purpose of gam- 
bling, to which they were inordinate- 
ly addicted. In betting, every article 
of clothing or property was staked, and 
their interest only stayed by the ex- 
haustion of their means, when violent 
passions were usually aroused, and fierce 
brawls too often ensued. 

Dances (hula) were of various charac- 
ter, sometimes interspersed with chants 
relating to the achievements of the past 
or present rulers, or in honor of the 
gods. Such was the hula alaapupa. 
The dancers were decorated with neck- 
laces of human hair, supporting orna- 
ments of bone, or whale's teeth. Brace- 
lets and buskins of net-work, thickly set 
with the teeth of dogs or hogs, encircled 
their wrists- and ankles. Their motions 
were sometiDcies active, sometimea slow 
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and graceful, and in perfect time with 
the music of rude drums, made from 
large calabashes, with apertures at the 
top, or hollow logs tastefully carved and 
covered at the ends with shark's skin. 
The former were alternately beaten with 
the palms of the hands, and struck on 
the ground on which cloth was laid. 
The gesticulations of the musicians were 
violent, and they also joined in the 
chants. 




A Musician. 

Dancing was as universal as swim- 
ming; all, of every age and character 
engaging in it, though it was more com- 
monly practiced, by professional dancers 
in honor of the gods, or for the amuse- 
ment of the chiefs. The dances of the 
latter consisted in a variety of uncouth 
motions and twistings of the body, of too 
lascivious a nature to bear description, 
and were generally preparatory to bru- 
tal revels. Their costumes were in con- 




Children's Dance. 

formity with their actions; garlands of 
flowers, necklaces of shells, and Zeis, 
beautiful wreaths, fabricated from red or 
yellow feathers, encircled the limbs of 
the females. Both sexes were tatooed, 
though not to such an extent as prevail- 



ed elsewhere. The dances of the youth 
were reported to be graceful and pleas- 
ing. 

The ceremonies observed on the death 
of any prominent personage, were ex- 
tremely barbarous. The hair was shav- 
ed, or cut close, teeth knocked out and 
sometimes the ears were mangled. — 
Some tatooed their tongues in a corres- 
ponding manner to the other parts of 
their bodies. These customs were in- 
tended to keep alive the memory of the 
deceased among his immediate relatives 
and retainers, and by many, the affec- 
tion was estimated by the amount of 
bodily pain endured. Frequently the 
flesh was cut or burnt, eyes scooped 
out, and other even more painful per- 
sonal outrages inflicted. But these 
usages, however shocking they may ap- 
pear, were innocent, compared with the 
horrid saturnalia which immediately fol- 
lowed the death of a chief of the highest 
rank. Then the most unbounded license 
prevailed; law and restraint were cast 
aside, and the whole people appeared 
more like demons than human beings. 
Every vice and crime was allowed. 
Property was destroyed, houses fired, 
and old feuds revived and revenged. 
Gambling, thefts and murder were as 
open as the day ; clothing was cast aside 
as a useless incumbrance ; drunkenness 
and promiscuous prostitution prevailed 
throughout the land, no women, except- 
ing the widows of the deceased, being 
exempt from the grossest violation. — 
There was no passion, however )ewd, 
or desire, however wicked, but could be 
gratified with impunity, during the con- 
tinuance of this period, which, happily 
from its own violence, soon spent itself. 
No other nation was ever witness to a 
custom, which so entirely threw off all 
moral and legal restraints, and incited 
the evil passions to unresisted riot and 
wanton debauchery. 

In the mechanical arts and agricul- 
ture, the Hawaiietns manifested con- 
siderable ingenuity. With no better in- 
struments than those of hard stone, shell 
or bone, they made large and fine ca- 
noes, the longest of which were sixty 
feet in length ; built neat thatched 
houses; ingeniously carved wood and 
stone, and manufactured all that was 
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necessary for their domestic purposes. 
The mats made from rushes or from the 
leaves of the pandanus, were very use- 
ful, prettily dyed and of great size, fine- 
ness and beauty. They were used for 
beds, screens, partitions and sometimes 
for clothing. In their cloth, manufac- 
tured from the mortis papyrifenis, equal 
skill was displayed. It was of every 
quality, from a thick, heavy article, 
nearly impervious to wind or water, to a 
more delicate and almost transparent 
fabric. The colors were various, some 
so prettily stained as to resemble printed 
cloths. Bowls and dishes, made from 
the ko tree, were very beautiful and 
highly valued. But the most useful ar- 
ticle, and one which can be applied to 
an almost endless variety of purposes, 
is the fruit of the cucurbita, the cal- 




abash or gourd. From it, their drink- 
ing vessels, dishes, masks 
and musical instruments 
were made. It still sup- 
plies the want of iron, 
glass, crockery and wood- 
en ware. In journies it 
answers for a trunk; at 
home for a closet. They 
Water Calabash, are often prettily orna- 
mented after the same patterns as their 
tapas, and are of every size, from the 
smallest water-cup, to the great poi- 
dish, capable of holding ten gallons. 

The houses of the common orders 
were mere hovels, made of straw, thatch- 
ed upon a light wooden frame. They 
were low, small and damp, and generally 
filthy within and without. Those of the 
chiefs were better and neatly kept. 




Double canoe with masked rowers. 



There were professed trades; some 
men being expert in building canoes, 
others in carving and framing or thatch- 
ing houses, &c. To finish the corners 
or the roofs of houses, properly and 
handsomely, was a difficult art and un- 
derstood but by few. Generally, every 
man worked at all as his wants required. 
When a chief ordered a dwelling to be 
erected, his tenants were required to 
take part in the labor, though to each 
party a distinct work was allotted. — 
While some went to the mountains to 
procure the timber for the frame, others 
pulled grass for thatch, or made the 
twine with which the frame was to be 
6 



held together, and the thatch fastened 
on. As soon as the materials were 
gathered, holes were dug for the posts, 
the timbers of the roof grooved, and the 
whole frame set up. The thatchers then 
performed their part; and in this man- 
ner a large house could be commenced 
and finished within three days. The 
timber, which was often of great size, 
was brought from far in the interior. 
Burdens were carried on poles, sup- 
ported on the shoulders of men ; the 
friction of which frequently caused large 
callous swellings, greatly disfiguring the 
form. 

The best built houses lasted from te\k 
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to twelve years; the common not more 
than half that time. For such a climate, 
they were well adapted to the wants of 
the population, though, having no floors, 
obnoxious to damp and cold. Those of 
the chiefs were enclosed in large yards, 
and were sometimes raised on a stone 
embankment, which rendered them much 
more comfortable. Around the princi- 
pal house or hall, as it had but one 
room, were the smaller huts, which 
served for eating and sleeping apart- 
ments and store-houses. The whole re- 
sembled a collection of hay-ricks. 

Before a new house was occupied, a 
number of superstitious ceremonies were 
performed, to exorcise such evil spirits 
as desired to dispute the possession with 
the rightful owner. Offerings were 
made to the gods, and presents to the 
priests, who, uttering prayers, and per- 
forming divers rites, for a while re- 
sided in the house ; the sanctity derived 
from their occupancy being considered 
as sufficient, ever after, to baffle all at- 
tempts of malignant beings, or the in- 
cantations of sorcerers. 

Clothing was of the simplest nature. 
With the men, it consisted of a small 
strip of cloth, called the malo, wound 
around the loins, and passed between 
the legs; that of the women was the 
pau, a garment attached to the waist, 
and reaching to the knee. Young chil- 
dren, of both sexes, went naked, as also 
did their parents, whenever inclination 
prompted. 

Poi, the principal article of diet, was 
prepared from the kalo plant. The 
roots, after being baked under ground, 
were mashed on a large platter, by a 
heavy stone pestle, or an instrument made 
of lava, resembling a stirrup, and were 
mixed with water, until a thick paste 
was formed. This is sometimes eaten 
in a sweet state, but generally put aside 
until it ferments, in which condition it is 
preferred. It is a highly nutricious 
substance, though, when solely used, 
has a tendency to produce acrid humors. 
The labor of its preparation, being too 
severe for females, is confined to the 
men. 

In fishing, they were very expert, 
catching their prey either by hooks made 
from pearl-shells, or in nets, some of 



which were of great size and fine work- 
manship. A vegetable poison was also 
used. The herb containing it being 
stripped of its bark, and bruised, was 
placed beneath stones where the fishes 
frequented, which soon became affected, 
sickened and rose to the surface. As 
soon as they were taken, they were 
cleaned, to prevent the poison from 
spreading. Fishes were usually eaten 
raw, and in the state in which they were 
captured. 

The manners and customs of these 
savages are too well known to require 
enlarged description. If their arts were 
few and simple, so were their wants. 
The skill displayed in supplying them, 
is sufficient to excite admiration, and ex- 
hibits mechanical abilities, which since, 
under better auspices, have greatly im- 
proved. 

A small commerce, through the me- 
dium of barter, was maintained between 
some of the islands. The tapas of Oahu 
were exchanged for the canoes and pad- 
dles of Kauai. On Hawaii, a heavy, 
strong tapa, called jnamake, suitable for 
cold weather, was manufactured and 
supplied to the other islands. At stated 
periods, markets or fairs were held in 
various places. The most celebrated 
resort was the banks of the Wailuku 
river, in the district of Hilo, Hawaii. 
Here, inhabitants from all portions of 
the island assembled, to make exchanges 
of property. Certain districts were 
noted for the goodness of their tapas; 
others, for their mats, live stock, or ex- 
cellence of their pot, or dried fish. The 
pedlers cried their wares, which were 
exhibited in piles on either side of the 
stream, according to certain rules. — ' 
When a bargain was in negotiation, the 
articles were deposited on a particular 
rock, where they could be mutually ex- 
amined in the presence of inspectors, 
who were appointed as arbiters in cases 
of dispute, and also acted as a police for 
the preservation of order, receiving a 
remuneration for their services. A toll 
was required from all who crossed the 
river. 

The Hawaiian method of computation 
resembled the ancient Atzec. It was 
simple and regular, and sufficient for 
the wants of an unlettered race, which 
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seldom had occasion to express any 
complex combination of numbers. From 
one to ten was as follows, akahi^ alim, 
akolu, aha, alima, aono, ahitUj awalu, 
eiwa, umi; eleven, was ten and one, 
umikumamakahi, kumama being the con- 
junctive; twelve, umikumamaluay and 
so on until twenty, which was expressed 
by a new term, iwakalua; twenty-one, 
iwakaluakumamakahi, etc.; thirty was 
kanakolu; thirty-one, kanakolukumama- 
kahi, etc.; forty, kanaka; they then 
commenced with one, and counted to 
forty again. A combination of terms 
were sufficient to express all numbers 
short of four hundred, for which a new 
word was required. Fifty was kanaka 
me ka umi, forty and ten; sixty, aJeaki 
kanaka me ka iwakalua, one forty and 
twenty, and so on; eighty was elua ka- 
naka, two forties; one hundred wase/tm 
kanaka me ka iwakalua, two forties and 
twenty; six hundred, kookaki lau amena 
kanaka elima, one four hundred and five 
forties; ten thousand, alua mano me na 
lau elimu, two 4000's and five 400's.* 

In this system four is assumed as the 
lowest collection of numbers, and the 
basis of classification; the regular scale 
being graduated from four to four hun- 
dred thousand ; each step multiplied by 
ten. Thus: — 

Aha kahi four units made 1 kauna, 4 
Umi kauna, ten 4's " lkanaha,40 

Umikanaha, ten40*s *' 1 lau 400 

Umi lau, ten 400's " 1 mano, 4'JOO 
Umi mano, ten 4000*s " 1 kini, 40,000 
Umi kioi, ten 40,000's " 1 lebu, 400,000 

Beyond this last number, their ideas 
became confused; though the term na- 
lowale, which means, out of sight, or 
lost, was sometimes employed, as ex- 
pressing ten lehu, or four millions. — 
Numbers beyond their power of reckon- 
ing or exceedingly great and indefinite, 
were expressed by the repetition of the 
words kini and leku, as kinikini, leku- 
leku. To reduce English computation 
to the Hawaiian, it is only necessary to 
divide by four, and vice versa, to mul- 
tiply by the same number. This an- 
cient method is now rapidly giving way 
to the decimal system, introduced by 
the missionaries in their schools. The 
larger numbers are formed from the 
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English terms; thus, one hundred ac- 
commodated to the Hawaiian idiom, is 
kaneli; thousand, ta^Asani; million, mt/i- 
ona, &c. 

The knowledge and use of medicinal 
herbs, was said to have been a gift from 
the gods to a man, named Koleamoku, 
who taught them to two disciples. After 
their death they were deified and to 
them the prayers of the doctors were 
addressed. The doctors were a dis- 
tinct class of priests or sorcerers, who 
generally confined the knowledge of 
their art to their own families, and thus 
made the employment, which was lucra- 
tive, hereditary. They were called ka- 
kuna lapaau mai, ' man or priest to heal 
sickness;' their practice was a com- 
pound of superstitious ceremonies, and 
an injudicious use of medicines and sur- 
gery. Their materia medica consisted 
exclusively of vegetable substances, va- 
riously prepared; sometimes by being 
cooked, but often simply bruised with a 
stone. Their knowledge of the medi- 
cinal properties of herbs was consid- 
erable, though fatal results frequently 
ensued from their prescriptions. They 
feigned a knowledge of internal dis- 
orders by external examination, and 
also the power to ward off sickness. 
Healthy individuals frequently fell vic- 
tims to their pretended skill, being in- 
duced to take large quantities of a li- 
quid, compounded from the pulp and 
stems of the calabash vine, which ope- 
rates as a powerful cathartic. Patients 
were steamed over ovens of hot stones, 
or held over the smoke of fires prepared 
from green succulent herbs. Friction 
was greatly used to mitigate minor 
pains; stones of twelve pounds weight 
and upwards, were rolled over the afflict- 
ed parts, or violent manual exercise em- 
ployed. In setting limbs they were 
sometimes successful, though more from 
accident than skill; but in all compli- 
cated fractures, or dangerous illnesses, 
their services were worse than use- 



An individual, who hired one of this 
class, was supposed to have it in his 
power to afflict his enemies with painful 
diseases, and even cause their deaths: 
also, to be enabled to discover the au- 
thor of JbiB own maladies, and retort 
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them upon the aggressor. It might be 
reasonably conjectured that powers be- 
lieved to be capable of such varied and 
counteracting influences, would, from 
the natural fear of all parties, be little 
employed. But savage passions seldom 
calculate results: revenge is dearer than 
everything else. Hence they found 
plentiful employment, notwithstanding 
the largesses required. Their influence 
was strongest over the lower orders; 
probably fear of open revenge prevent- 
ed them from testing their skill on pow- 
erful chiefs, who were besides their most 
valuable patrons. Deaths, not the re- 
sult of accident, were attributed either 
to their agency, poison, or to the anger 
of some unpropitious deity. 

The ceremonies practiced were va- 
rious; the most common was similar to 
that for the discovery of thieves. It 
was called Iftima^t, < broiling fire,' and 
was used to discover the authors of in- 
jurious incantations and sickness. None 
but the parties concerned were allowed 
to enter the house selected for the oc- 
casion. Near the invalid, a fire was 
kindled, and covered with stones. A 
dog, hog or fowl was killed, emboweled, 
and placed upon the heated oven. Dur- 
ing this operation the priests muttered 
prayers. A small portion of the broiled 
meat was eaten by him, and the re- 
mainder lefl to be consumed. He then 
feigned sleep, and in visions to receive 
answers to his orisons, by which he in- 
formed his patient who or what occa- 
sioned his illness. Additional prayers 
and offerings were then required, that 
the disease might fasten itself upon its 
author, or to remove the anger of the 
god who sent it. If the priest said he 
had not been successful, and had receiv- 
ed no revelation, he recommended anoth- 
er trial ; which advice was commonly 
followed, though not always to his satis- 
faction; a rival being frequently sent 
for to exert his influence. Each had 
different methods, upon the degree of 
popularity of which their fame depend- 
ed; and, like civilized quacks, they 
were anxious to extend the reputation of 
their remedies, at the expense of their 
less bold or skilful brethren. As might 
be expected, they inculcated the belief 
that the success of their experiments de- 



pended greatly upon the amount of of- 
ferings. 

The manner of burial differed accord- 
ing to the rank of the deceased. The 
bodies of the common people were bent 
with the face upon the knees, arms be- 
neath them, and the hands passed up 
between the legs ; the heads, hands and 
knees were closely bound together with 
cord, and the corpses enveloped in 
coarse mats, and buried within two days 
of decease. Those of the priests and 
inferior chiefs were laid out straight, 
and wrapped in folds of cloth. The 
former were generally interred within 
their temples, their graves being mark- 
ed by piles of stones or rough wooden 
enclosures. The legs, arms, bones and 
sometimes the skulls, of the high chiefs 
whose ancestors had received the honors 
of deification, or who were themselves 
to be enrolled in the calendar of gods, i 
were reserved, and the remainder of 
their bodies buried or burnt. The relics 
were carefully covered with crimson 
cloth, and either deposited in temples, 
for adoration, or remained in possession 
of the nearest relations, by whom they 
were held sacred ; the spirits of the de- 
parted, being supposed to remain with 
them, exercising a controlling and pro- 
tecting influence over the living. 

Caverns were generally selected as 
places of sepulture, and the remains of 
many successive generations deposited 
in the same. These were frequently 
embalmed by a rude method, the brains 
and entrails being taken out. As with 
the dead of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica., their property and food were de- 
posited with them, which were to serve 
them in their journies to the world of 
spirits. Enclosures, surrounded by high 
stone walls, were also employed, each 
family generally possessing a distinct 
cemetery ; though sometimes the dead of 
a whole town were deposited in the same 
cave. The floors of their own houses 
were used by some as graves; but a 
great fear prevailed of the shades of 
the departed, whose apparitions were 
supposed to hover about their final 
resting-places, and injure those who 
came within their reach. In conse- 
quence of this ghostly dread, burials 
were conducted in a private manner, 
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and in the night. A portion of the bones 
of the worshippers of Pele were thrown 
into the crater, that they might continue 
in the society of the volcanic deities, 
and induce them to protect their living 
relatives from eruptions. 

The fishermen believed to some ex- 
tent, in transmigration, and frequently 
cast their dead into the sea to be de- 
voured by sharks. Their souls were 
supposed ever after to animate those 
fishes, and incline them to respect the 
bodies of the living, should accident 
ever throw them into their power. 

The Hawaiian calendar was based 
upon a very superficial knowledge of 
astronomy ; the year being divided into 
two seasons, of six months each, sum- 
mer and winter, according to the length 
of the days and the productiveness of 
the vegetable kingdom. The summer 
months were, Ikiiki, 'May,' Kaaona, 
Hinaiaeleele, Kamahoemua, Kamahoe- 
hope, Bxid Ikua, 'October:' those of the 
winter, Welehu, Makalii, Kaelo, Kaulua, 
jyana and Welo. The year commenced 
with Makalii, 'December,' and termi- 
nated with Welehu, 'November.' They 
reckoned but nine times forty nights in 
their years, and appear to have had no 
idea of the necessity of intercalary days 
to cause it to correspond to the true 
solstices. Each month contained thirty 
nights: the different days and nights de- 
rived their names from the varying as- 
pects of the moon, according to her age. 
The first night was Hilo, ' to twist,' be- 
cause the moon was then a, mere thread ; 
the next, Hoaka, ^^pflSCScit;' then Ku- 
kahi, Kulua, &d. In the moon's first 
quarter, when- the sharp points were 
lost, the night was called Huna, ' to 
conceal;' the succeeding, when it be- 
came convex, Mohalu, ' to spread out ; ' 
the next, Hua, ' to increase ; ' when it 
was quite rotund, «^A:ua, 'clear;' when 
nearly and quite full, Hoku, Mahealani, 
and Kulu, Upon the first decrease, 
Laaukukahi, and as it continued to di- 
minish, Olaavkulua, Laaupau, Oleku- 
kahi, Olekulua, Olepau, KaloaJeukahi, 
Kaloakulua, Kaloapau, When it had al- 
most disappeared, Mauli, 'overshadow- 
ed ; ' when entirely gone, Mvka, ' cut 
off.' During every month, four periods 
were set apart, in which the nights were 



consecrated, or made taboo. The dura- 
tion of each varied from two to four 
nights, and they were called the Kapu- 
ku, 'the proper taboo,' Kapu-hua, 'fruit 
taboo,' Kapu-'kaltia, 'cooking taboo,' 
and KapvrJeane, 'man taboo.' Their 
astrologers were acquainted with Jupi- 
ter, Mercury, Venus, Mars and Saturo, 
and also had names for many fixed stars 
and constellations. 

The only approach towards repre- 
senting language, or ideas, symbolically, 
was in the rude scratches or carvings 
of lines, semi-circles, imitations of the 
human figure and other rough deline- 
ations, occasionally met with on rocks. 
These were done by travelers, and were 
intended to record their number, dots 
being used for that purpose and rings to 
denote those who had circumambulated 
the island; if a semi-circle, it showed 
that the party had returned from the 
place where it was made. Figures of 
fish and fruit denoted some particular 
success in the supply at that spot.* 

Beside these scrawls, which can 
scarcely be admitted as an exception, 
the language was strictly oral. It^ 
chief peculiarities were the simple con- 
struction of words, predominancy of 
vowels, uniform termination and short- 
ness of syllables, which were never com- 
posed of more than three letters, and 
generally of but two, while very many 
have but one. A vowel terminating 
every word and syllable, renders the 
language peculiarly soft and harmonious. 
Its sounds are few and simple, twelve 
letters only being required to represent 
those purely Hawaiian. Of these, when 
reduced to writing, the vowels received 
the sound peculiar to them in the prin- 
cipal languages of the continent of Eu- 
rope, while the consonants, H, E, L, 
M, N, P, W, retained the English ac- 
cent. It is difficult for an adult Ha- 
waiian to pronounce two consonants 
without a vowel between them. Latterly, 
many words and sounds have been intro- 
duced, which require other letters of the 
English alphabet, and the language will, 
as intercourse with foreigners increases, 
become further modified. The vowel 
terminations are invariably retained. 
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There are many dipthongs, though, gen- 
erally, two vowels coming together re- 
tain their distinct and separate sounds. 
Though the letters K and L only occur 
in writing, in conversation K and T, or 
L, R and D, are synonymous. The na- 
tives of some districts using the latter, 
others the former; as Kauai or Tauai, 



Lanai or Ranai, Lono or Rono, Lii-iii, 
Rii-rii or Dii-dii. To this variableness 
in the use of these letters, b owing the 
difference of spelling among foreigners, 
of those words which have become al- 
most incorporated with the English lan- 
guage — as kapu and tabu, kalo and taro, 
kapa and tapa, and others. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Physical appearance of the Hawaiians — Chiefs- 
Habits of— Common people — Women— Marriage 
— Affinities of blood— Friendships— Salutation — 
Cannibalism— Intemperance — Treatment of sick 
— Lunatics — Aged— Infanticide — Examples of— 
Treatment of women— Taboos of food— Greneral 
character of the Hawaiians previous to contact 
with the whites. 

Having in the preceding chapter 
sketched an outline of the original po- 
litical and religious condition of the Ha- 
waiians, it remains to speak more par- 
ticularly of their social relations, l^efore 
entering upon their political history. 
Between the higher and lower orders 
there existed a marked difference in 
stature and appearance. The former 
were almost invariably tall, stout and 
well formed, with, as age advanced, a 
tendency to unwieldy corpulency: the 
latter were, upon the average, middle 
sized, falling somewhat short of the 
European standard. Six feet and up- 
wards were common to the stature of 
the chiefs of both sexes, with gigantic 
frames, more capable of exerting great 
strength than of endurance. It was 



said of some that they were able, by 
taking a man by the head and leg, to 
break his back across their knees. — 
From three to four hundred pounds was 
not an uncommon weight. The female 
chiefs, when young, possessed interest- 
ing and intelligent features, which, how- 
ever, soon became lost, as their bulk 
increased; fortunately for them, in the 
eyes of their fords, this but heightened 
their charms. When these were most 
matured, they became almost as help- 
less as the belles of the Celestial empire. 
The latter tottered from want of feet of 
sufficient size to support frames of 
scarcely larger proportions; those of the 
former, though stout, were equally fee- 
ble to sustain the immense bulk above. 
Their flesh hung in deep folds about 
them; their walk was a majestic stag- 
ger; but their carriage was lofty and 
betokened an innate pride of birth and 
rank. 

No aristocracy was ever more dis^ 
tinctly marked by nature. As before 
remarked, to a superficial observer, they 
might, with reason, have appeared as a 
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distinct race. The monopoly tliey en- 
joycdj of the good gifts of Providence, 
with the greater exercise of their men- 
tal faculties, for they did most of the 
thinking for the people, served, every 
generation, to increase the distindion 
between the two classes* The great 
personal size was douttlesa partly ih- 
heritedj and partly the result of early 
care. The youag chiefs^ unless they 
otherwise desired, were always home 
on the shoulders of attendants;* their 
only exercises were games, sufficient to 
excite and amuse, without greatly fa- 
tiguing; nocare or toil wag theii's; the 
abnndance of the land and sea was at 



I theij* disposal; and, from the quantity 
they daily consumed, pailicularly of that 
moBt nutricioua diet,, poi, it is not sur- 
prising they gave such material evidence 
of their training. After a surfeit — a 
common case — menials were always 
ready to do that for the system, which, 
^ otherwise, active exercise only could 
' have effected. Servants were especially 
trained to lomi-lomi; a luxurious knead- 
ing or shampooing, and stretching and 
cracking the joints, exceedingly pleasant 
withaJ, and operating as a gentle and 
refreshing exercise. The falter the 
chiefs J the more they required this ope- 
ration. 




^th 



Their common position was reclining 
upon divans of fine mats^ surrounded by 
a retinue, devoted solely to their phy- 

al gratification. Some fanned, brush- 
away insects and held spittoons ; 
others led them, lomi-lomted, or dressed 
their hair or persons. In short, the ex- 
tremes of activity or laziness, temper- 
ance or sensuality, were wholly at their 
option. Ambition and apathy, super- 
stition and avarice, Jove and pleasure, 
by turns controlled them ; and war, 

r * A fu vof] Ic m ettiu J o f l' on v ey an cc on ct esis t^iJ j 
liled ifianffr*; a rude pn]!in(^uiti homfl on the 
^ DuUipn" olTmir or mor*^ men. Bui it tetatne uii- 
fishjoiiabl<Ji Trom i\w folbwin? Lircunisiarto:— A 
certiiiii citrciticly corpuient thief ofKnuoi, rt^mwrk- 
"ie for hii (frahMd. petulant JiBpn^tJon^compelleti 
i f.nrmts to Inkc him up and down the sltjepBSt 
Kcipjccs: his aniiTseinent und s mis fad ion being 
propfiTUonnto wiihrhcdift^c"lly*>rth!! taak. How* 
tvor, ibey totoried one (iay, atjdroliflved lh«maelvei 
T ihtir hunlen, by' pitching hiin heiuiloiig over ihe 
-ep, rvhich pni an end to Nim and ihc tmtom, 



priestcraft and oppression, varied by oc- 
casional acts of good nature, or the 
ebullitions of innate benevolence, which 
even such an education could not wholJy 
eradicate, were the lot of their subjects. 

Among them a considerable degree 
of physical beauty existed, though on a 
Jess noble scale. A few might be seen 
who were models of active grace, but 
their general appearance was that of 
' hewers of wood and drawers of water. * 
They were supple, hardy and inured to 
toil; yetj either from the debilitating ef- 
fects of the climate, or a positive phy- 
sical inferiority, the result of difference 
of food and living, incapable of the same I 
endurance as the Caucasian race. 

At the present epoch, the general 
cast of features prevailing among tho | 
whole group, is similar to that of all 
Polynesia, and analogous to the Malay, 
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to which family of the human race they 
doubtless belong. A considerable va-> 
riety in color exists, from a light olive 
to an almost African black ; the hair is 
coarse and equally dissimilar, varying 
from the straight, long black, or dark 
brown, to the crispy curl peculiar to the 
negro. This latter is comparatively 
rare, though white hair among children 
is common. A broad, open, vulgarly good 
humored countenance prevails among 
the males, and a more pleasing and en- 
gaging look with the females, but both 
bespeak the predominance of animal 
passions. Many of the latter, when 
young, are not unattractive. Though 
farther from the equator, both sexes are 
some shades darker than the Tahitians, 
Marquesans, or Ascension islanders ; all 
of whom excel them in personal beauty. 
As with them, a fullness of the nostril, 
without the peculiar flatness of the 
negro, and a general thickness of lips, 
prominent and broad cheek bones, and 
narrow, high and retreating foreheads, 
resembling the Asiatic, predominate. 
Instances of deformity are not more com- 
mon than in civilized life. Their teeth 
are white, firm and regular; but their 
eyes are generally bloodshot, which 
once was considered a personal attrac- 
tion. The hands of the females are 
sofl and well made, with tapering fingers. 
At maturity, which takes place from ten 
to twelve years of age, they present 
slight figures, which however soon dis- 
appear and are succeeded by stoutness 
which in their eyes is the greater charm. 
No regular marriage ceremonies ex- 
isted, though, on such occasions, it was 
customary for the bridegroom to cast a 
piece of cloth on the bride, in the pre- 
sence of her family. A feast was then 
furnished by the friends of both parties. 
The number of wives depended upon the 
inclination of the man, and his ability to 
support them. Though the common 
men usually lived with one woman, who 
performed household labors, no binding 
tie existed; each party consulting their 
wishes for change, joining or separating, 
as they agreed or disagreed. As a 
general thing, there was no such senti- 
ment as chastity; sensual desires were 
gratified as choice prompted; their only 
rules being their wishes, modified by 



jealousy or fear. The very reverse of 
christian morality prevailed in this re- 
spect, for it was considered a meanness 
for a man or woman to refuse a solici- 
tation for sensual gratification. Visitors 
of equal or greater rank than their hosts, 
were accommodated with women, as a 
necessary exercise of hospitality. But 
the wives of the chiefs were guarded 
with great care, to prevent their indulg- 
ing in too great license. 

Some sentiments relative to connubial 
fidelity prevailed which may be said to 
have bordered on morality, or rather 
served in this respect to distinguish them 
from the mere brute. The idea con- 
nected with marriage in their minds is 
well indicated by the term used to ex- 
press it — hoao — literally to try one anoth- 
er. After the parties had lived together 
awhile mutually pleased, it was con- 
sidered disgraceful to separate, though 
it was common for those without children 
to do so; children being considered a 
strong link, not so much for fidelity as 
for perpetuity. Wives on the slightest 
suspicion of their husbands were subject 
to very cruel treatment and were often 
severely injured. Even Kamehameha's 
queens formed no exception to this sys- 
tem of family discipline and the highest 
females of the land bore marks about 
their persons of the jealous brutality of 
their lords. 

Adultery, without the consent of the 
husband, was viewed as a crime. Kame- 
hameha, in 1809, strangled Kanihonui, 
a high chief, for this offence with Kaahu- 
manu, even at the risk of a rebellion; 
and* later still, suspecting one of his 
priests of a similar practice, he laid a 
trap for him by which he was exposed. 
He was immediately executed. 

Children were betrothed when quite 
young, and were then sacredly guarded 
by their parents from intercourse with 
others; a practice which being quite 
common, operated as some restraint on 
universal licentiousness. Common and 
frequent prostitution was considered in 
some degree disreputable and it was 
enjoined by the better class of parents 
on their sons to avoid it. 

Family alliances among the chiefs^ 
or, more properly speaking, connections, 
were of the most intricate and shocking 
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nature. Custom obliged the highest 
chief to marry the next in rank; con- 
sequently, brothers and sisters, full 
cousins, nieces and uncles, nephews 
and aunts, frequently exercised towards 
each other the relations of husband and 
wife. The most complex affinities 
arose from this unnatural law. This 
resulted rather from an arbitrary poli- 
tical custom than desire, as incest in 
general was considered disgraceful. In 
such cases, the parties cohabited but 
seldom, and frequently the marriage was 
scarcely more than nominal. The high- 
est female chiefs enjoyed the same con- 
nubial privileges, as to the selection and 
number of those of the other sex. Some- 
times father and son were husbands of 
the same wife. 

Notwithstanding this general sexual 
laxity, instances of love and afiection 
were not uncommon. The exchange of 
names was the strongest proof of friend- 
ship; and a partiality thus established, 
entitled the recipients mutually to ex- 
ercise the utmost freedom of persons or 
property. If they were chiefs, their de- 
pendents acknowledged this ideal rela- 
tionship, by the same homage and ser- 
vices. Or, if a chief thus adopted an 
inferior, his influence in household mat- 
ters was scarcely less than his patrons. 
An embrace with the noses touching, 
was the most aflectionate mode of salu- 
tation. 

Some doubt formerly existed, whether 
cannibalism ever prevailed in the group. 
The natives themselves manifested a 
degree of shame, horror and confusion, 
when questioned upon the subject, that 
led Cook and his associates, without any 
direct evidence of the fact, to believe in 
its existence ; but later voyagers disputed 
this conclusion. The confessions of 
their own historians, and the general 
aeknowledgment of the common people, 
have now established it beyond a doubt ; 
though, for some time previous to Cook's 
visit, it had gradually' decreased, until 
scarcely a vestige, if any, of the horrible 
custom remained. This humanizing im- 
provement, so little in accordance with 
their other customs, was a pleasing trait 
in their national character. It may have 
been the result of instruction and ex- 
ample derived from the eariiett Euro- 
7 



pean visitors, or a self-conviction of its 
own abomination. Be that as it may, a 
public sentiment of disgust in regard to 
it prevailed at that period, highly credit- 
able to them as a nation, and distinguish- 
ed them from their cotemporanes of 
New Zealand, the Marquesas, and even 
from the more polished Tahitian. Many 
generations gone by, it was not uncom- 
mon for them to indulge, after the close 
of a battle, in the fierce and bloody de- 
light of roasting their slain enemies, and 
devouring their flesh like ravenous wild 
dogs, as the sweetest and most glorifying 
consummation of revenge. Later still, 
it was confined to certain robber chief- 
tans, who infested mountain paths, and 
the recesses of forests, from which they 
sallied forth — ^the terror of the less fero- 
cious inhabitants — slaying, plundering, 
and gorging, like vultures, upon the flesh 
of their victims. As of the ghouls, and 
monstrous creations of eastern tales, a 
superstitious dread of their haunts pre- 
vailed, which the marvelous tales spread 
abroad of their prowess and cruelty, 
served to increase. The warrior be- 
came famous who dared beard these 
' lions in their dens.' If successful, his 
name, with all the eclat of the knight 
errant of the days of chivalry, was cele- 
brated in song and dance for many gen- 
erations. 

In the use of awa, a liquor manufac- 
tured fyom the piper methysticum, the 
chiefs were exceedingly intemperate. 
Its effects were very pernicious, cover- 
ing the body with a white scurf, or 
scaliness, like the scurvy, inflaming the 
eyes, and causing premature decrepi- 
tude. It was also taken as a medicine, 
and was supposed to be an effectual 
remedy for corpulence. No other in- 
toxicating liquor was known. 

Lunatics were occasionally treated 
with attention and respect, being sup- 
posed to be inspired by some god; but 
more commonly they shared the fate of 
the aged and sick, as objects of con- 
tempt, ridicule and even cruelty. Hea- 
then charity has little respect for those 
unable to help themselves; hence the 
deformed, dependent, foolish and blind, 
were made the cruel sport of idlers or 
left to perish. Age and Kel^W^^^ci^^a^ 
were ftec\\xeii\\^ c^^jb^. qnsX. ^^\si.V^\»fc^ 
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which their own hands had reared, and 
abandoned to die by the road-side, un- 
cared for and unpitied by neighbor or 
relative. The more merciful children 
gave the finishing stroke at once and 
lefl their corpses the prey of prowling 
dogs. 

Humanity to the aged and afflicted 
could not be expected irom those whose 
* tender mercies were cruelty' to their 
own offspring. Multitudes were yearly 
destroyed before birth, by means which 
will not bear record, and which caused 
permanent injury to the mother. As 
many, perhaps, were murdered weeks, 
months and even years afler they saw 
the light. Parents had authority of life 
and death over their young, accountable 
to no one. Infanticide was more preva- 
lent among the poorer classes than the 
rich. Whim, expediency or fear of 
diminishing their personal charms, to 
them were adequate motives, to doom 
their young to a barbarous death. The 
poor destroyed many of their children to 
avoid the expense or trouble of rearing 
them. Other classes, from laziness, ill 
humor, or to gratify a malignant dispo- 
sition. When a quarrel arose between 
the parents, the child was liable to be 
sacrificed. A case happened on Ha- 
waii, in regard to a boy seven years of 
age. Both parties became frantic with 
rage ; the father seized the child by the 
wrists with one hand, and the legs in 
the other, and with one stroke broke its 
back across his knee, and threw the 
mangled corpse at the feet of his wife. 
The child was his own; no one could 
have interfered to prevent or punish. 
Some spared two or three, but more 
destroyed all but one. It was some- 
times done by strangling, and often by 
burying the innocent sufferers alive; 
both parents uniting in trampling the 
earth over the form of their murdered 
babe, the floor of their own hut not un- 
frequently being the grave. Those who 
indulged in such a fiendish disposition, 
it is said, destroyed, upon an average, 
two-thirds of their children. For the 
credit of humanity, it is to be hoped that 
it was not so prevalent, as some recent 
writers have supposed; or else its in- 
crease was latterly great. Numbers of 
women are to be found, who confess to 



the murder of from three to six and eight ^ 
children. Females being considered as 
less useful than males, were more oflea 
destroyed. 

Cook, in his account of Kauai, praises 
their parental affection and kindness. 
But mere voyagers are liable to err 
greatly in their estimate of a people 
whom they see but transiently and with 
whom intercourse is embarassed from 
ignorance of their tongue. More au- 
thentic records, and subsequent ex- 
aminations, have proved infanticide, in 
all its horrible shades, to have been a 
common custom. Not perhaps to such 
an extent as, by itself, to occasion a 
great decrease of population, though 
joined with other causes, it produced 
sad results. Tenderness to the living 
was not to be increased by the exercise 
of so fell a passion. - Hawaiian parents 
had a kind of animal affection for their 
offspring, which, like any instinct, not 
governed by reason, was as often inju- 
rious as beneficial. The ill effects of 
this were apparent in their education.* 
There was no regular family discipline; 
a caress or blow being the only reward, 
or punishment. It was a common prac- 
tice to give away children, towards 
whom a community of feeling, the re- 
sult of the very promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes, must necessarily have ex- 
isted. - Children could seldom determine 
their real parents. Dogs and swine 
were quite as frequently objects of fond- 
ness, and often allowed more indulgences 
and better food than fell to the lot of 
their biped companions; their mothers' 
breasts giving suck to the brute in pre- 
ference to the immortal being. 

The cleanliness of the islanders has 
been much praised, but equally without 
reason. Frequent bathing kept their 
persons in tolerable order, but the same 
filthy clothing was worn while it would 
hold together. The lodgings of the 
common orders were shared with the 
brutes, and their bodies a common ror 
ceptacle of vermin. All, of every age 
and sex, herded in common; the same 
mat beneath them at night, and the same 
tapa above. If a fly perchance alighted 
on their food, their delicate stomachs 
became sick ; but the same sensitive 
organ found delicious morsels in the 
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raw, uncleaned entrails of animals or 
fish; and the choicest of all, in vermin 
picked from each others hair. 

Oppressive as were the laws to the 
men, they were far more so upon the 
women. Their sex was but an addi- 
tional motive for insult and tyranny. 
The right of blood gave to the highest 
female the power to rule ; but she, 
equally with the humblest dependent, 
was subject to the iron law of the * ta- 
boos.' Neither could eat with men; 
th«ir houses and their labors were dis- 
tinct; their aliment was separately pre- 
pared. A female child from birth to 
death was allowed no food that had 
touched its father's dish. The choicest 
of animal and vegetable products were 
reserved for the male child ; for the fe- 
male the poorest; while the use of many 
kinds, such as pork, turtle, shark, ba- 
nanas and cocoanut, were altogether in- 
terdicted. Woman was made bitterly 
to feel her sexual degradation. She 
was excused from no labors, excepting 
such as were altogether too arduous for 
her weaker frame. Thus her lot became 
even worse than that of her sex general- 
ly in the southern groups. 

In the preceding pages it has been 
my endeavor to draw a just outline of 
the native government, religion, man- 
ners and customs, as they existed prior 
to the discovery of Cook. In some 
points, but little change has been expe- 
rienced to the present day, while in 
others the alteration has been total. To 
trace the history of the progress from 
its primary causes; the influences of 
commerce, and of civilized man in the 
gradual development of civilization and 
Christianity among this benighted race ; 
and to present, in a forcible light, the 
contrast between the past and present, 
will be the attempt of future chapters. 
Modem history affords no more interest- 
ing picture than this peaceful and tri- 
umphant revolution. Its action has been 
but partially understood and represent- 
ed. (^Civilization and Christianity have 
each their interested advocates, who 
endeavor to build up their favorite sys- 
tems at mutual expense. Their influ- 
ence has been generally presented as 
that of rival institutions; the destruction 
^f one to be the erection of the other. 



Both views are equally apart from truth. 
The Hawaiian character in its gen- 
eral caste, uninfluenced by either of the 
above causes, may be thus summed up. 
From childhood no pure social aflections 
were inculcated. Existence was due 
rather to accident than design. If 
spared by a parent's hand, a boy lived 
to become the victim of a priest, an of- 
fering to a blood-loving deity, or to ex- 
perience a living death from preter- 
natural fears :-7^a slave, not only to his 
own superstitions, but to the terrors and , 
caprices of his chief. He was not to | 
know freedom either in life or property, ' 
but in its stead a pitiless tyranny, reap- ' 
ing where it had not sown. To him ex- 
isted no social circle to purify by kindly 
affections ; no moral teachings enkindled 
a love of truth, no revelation cheered 
his earthly course, or brightened future 
hopes. Thefl, lying, drunkenness, re- 
veling, treachery, revenge, lewdness, 
infanticide and murder, were familiar to 
his youth and too often became the prac- 
tices of his manhood. Guilt was meas- 
ured by success or failure. Justice was 
but retaliation, and the law itself array- 
ed each man's hand against his brother. 
Games and amusements were but means 
of gambling and sensual excitement. 
An individual selfishness which sought 
present gratification, momentary pleas- 
ure, or lasting results, regardless of un- 
holy measures or instruments, was the 
all-predominating passion. The most 
attractive quality of the Hawaiian, it 
cannot be called a virtue, was a kind of 
easy, {istless, good nature, never to be 
depended upon when their interests or 
passions were aroused. Instances of a 
better disposition were sometimes dis- 
played, and occasional gleams of hu- 
manity, among which may be mentioned 
friendship, ^and a hospitality common to 
all rude nations, where the distinctions 
of property are but slightly understood, 
enlivened their dark characters; but 
these were sufficient only to redeem 
their title to humanity, and not make us 
altogether 'blush and hide our heads,' 
to own ourselves fellow-men. Individu- 
als there were who rose above this level 
of degradation ; but their lives served to 
render more prominent the vices of the 
remainder. La Perouse, though fresh 
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from the Rousseau school of ionocence 
of savage life thus, perhaps, a little too 
broadly, expressed his opinion: ' The 
most daring rascals of Europe are less 
hypocritical than these natives. All 
their caresses were false. Their phy- 
siognomy does not express a single sen- 
timent of truth. The object most to be 
suspected is he who has just received a 
present, or who appears to be the most 
earned in rendering a thousand little 
services.' — ^Vol. 1, p. 377. 

These islanders possessed a callous- 
ness to pain, wonderful to the more de- 
licately reared white man. A like in- 
sensibility pervaded their moral system. 
Those who live in dangerous climates, 
or among alarming natural phenomena, 
manifest a surprising indifference to the 
surrounding dangers, and engage in the 
pleasures of life with more than ordinary 
zest. The native, thoughtless of the 
morrow, careless of results and habitu- 
ated to scenes of death, enjoyed his 
animal pleasures with a heartiness which 
vigorous health alone could give. By 
this many were deceived into the opinion 
that they were a happy, cheerful and 
simple race. 

Their joys and griefs were equally 
ephemeral; tears of sorrow could follow 
in quick succession peals of laughter, 
and both give way to an almost immov- 
able apathy. Such happiness as a 
moral degradation which the world else- 
where might equal but not excel, was 
indeed theirs. So dark were their con- 
ceptions of one of the most pleasurable 
emotions of the heart, gratitude, that 
there was found in their language no 
word to express the sentiment. As far 
as a language affords an index of the 
heart of a nation theirs presented a 
most deplorable picture. Prolific in 
epithets expressive of every degree and 
shade of vice and crime, copious in 
illustrations of the actions of the mere 
animal man, it was barren of words to 
convey correct ideas of virtue and rec- 
titude. Their language, according to 
Dibble, could not even ' describe a man 
of common faithfulness and honesty and 
was incapable of expressing, without 
much ambiguity and confusion, the com- 
mon notions of right and wrong,' In 
losing all just conceptions of Deity, they 



had equally lost the power of expressing 
the attributes of love and ffoodness. So 
completely had the flood of iniquity 
which deluged the land swept away the 
vocabulary of moral sentiments, in their 
simple abstract forms, that not an un- 
corrupted remnant remained. £ither 
oblivion had buried them, or corruptiim 
had so changed their nature as to leave 
no trace of their original brightnesB be- 
hind. The missionaries were put to 
great straits in making the truths of the 
gospel at all intelligible, and with all 
their labor, for some time the grossest 
notions prevailed. Besides creating 
terms expressive of the meaning of the 
gospel, they were obliged to create cor^ 
responding ideas, in Hawaiian minds, . 
before their meaning could be rightly 
comprehended; and even now, no small 
obstacle is presented to their, success in 
imparting just conceptions of the reveal- 
ed will of God, by the operation of the 
remains of that moral ignorance which 
the natives themselves very expressively 
designate as ' dark-heartedness.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Visits to the Hawaiian Islands previous to Cook— 
Alison's chart— Spaniards acquainted with Ha- 
waii—Traditions of a priest— Landing of Eu- 
ropeans between 1535 and 1560— Shipwreck at 
Kealakeakua bay— Ships seen— First appearance 
of Cook— His reception— Astonishment of island- 
ers— Eflfects of visit — War on Maui— Cook's re- 
appearance — First notice of Kamehameha — 
Cook's arrival at Kealakealcua bay— His deifica- 
tion — Remarks — Native hospitalitv — Thefts- 
Cook's desecration of the temple — Growing dis- 
like of natives— Ships sail— Return— Succeeding 
events — Cook's death — Ledyard's account — Na- 
tive do.— Review of proceedings — Recovery of 
bones — Peace — Departure of ships — Touch at 
Oahu— Arrive at Kauai— Wars — Attacked by na- 
tives— Visit Niihau— Final departure. 

There are substantial reasons for 
believing that the Hawaiian Islands 
were visited by Europeans two centuries 
or more before the era of Cook. Among 
the natives the knowledge of such events 
has been perpetuated in numerous tra- 
ditions, which coincide with so much 
collateral evidence as to place it beyond 
doubt. It is impossible to ascertain the 
precise time of these visits, thoughffrom 
the reigns to which they are referred, 
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and the few particulars which have been 
preserved relative to them, they must 
have been long anterior to that of the 
English navigator. If their original dis- 
coverers were the Spaniards, as is high- 
ly probable, they were acquainted with 
their position previous to the seven- 
teenth century. According to an old 
authority, Quiros sighted them in 1696, 
in a voyage from Manila to New Spain. 
In a chart of that period, taken by Ad- 
miral Anson from a Spanish galleon, a 
cluster of islands called La Mesa, Los 
Majos, La Desgraciada, is found de- 
lineated, in the same latitude as the 
Hawaiian Islands, and bearing the same 
relative situation to Roca Partida as on 
modem charts, though several hundred 
miles farther eastwarid. As the Spanish 
charts of that time were not remarkable 
for accuracy, the discoveries of Quiros, 
Mendana and others, in the Pacific, 
being also placed in the same relative 
nearness to the coast of America, this 
may have been an error, either of calcu- 
lation, the engravers, or of design. 
Lying directly in the course of their 
rich Manila galleons, they would have 
afforded a secure retreat for the bucca- 
neers and their numerous naval ene- 
mies; consequently it would have been a 
matter of policy to have confined the 
knowledge of their situation to their own 
commanders navigating these seas. As 
their number was small, rarely more 
than one ship annually following that 
track, it is no matter of surprise that 
they should have become forgotten, or 
perhaps the memory of them revived 
only at intervals, by their being seen at 
a distance. Their first visitors must 
have discovered that there were no 
mineral treasures to reward a conquest ; 
and little else in those days sufficed to 
tempt the Spanish hidalgo to new scenes 
of adventure and hardship. The name 
of one. Mesa, which means table, agrees 
very well with the flat appearance of 
Mauna Loa on Hawaii, seen at a great 
distance. Captain King, in approach- 
ing it, called it 'table-land.' The fact 
that no other group of islands exists in 
their vicinity strengthens the supposition 
in regard to the identity of the cluster 
upon the Spanish chart, with the modern 
Hawaiian Islands. 



We must look for further proof from 
the aborigines themselves. Cook found 
in the possession of the natives of Kauai 
two pieces of iron; one a portion of a 
hoop, and the other appeared to be part 
of the blade of a broadsword. The 
knowledge and use of iron was generally 
known. These relics may have been 
the fruit of the voyages of the natives 
themselves, to some of the islands more 
to the westward, which had been visited 
by Europeans, or they may have drifted 
ashore attached to some portion of a 
wreck. But it is more probable that 
they were left by foreigners themselves, 
a supposition which coincides with tra- 
ditions. The long time which had elapsed 
since their first arrival and the small 
store of property brought with them, 
would naturally account for so little hav- 
ing survived the multifarious purposes, 
to which, from its great utility, it was 
applied. The value attached to these 
foreign articles must have led to fre- 
quent contests for their possession, which 
would greatly add to their chances of 
being lost. 

Tradition states that ships were seen, 
many generations back, to pass the 
islands at a distance. They were call- 
ed moku, ' islands, ' a name which ves- 
sels of every description have since re- 
tained. 

We have several accounts of the ar- 
rival of different parties of foreigners. 
In the reign of Kahoukapu a hahuna, 
'priest,' arrived at Kohala, the north- 
west point of Hawaii. He was a white 
man, and brought with him a large and 
a small idol, which by his teachings and 
persuasions, were enrolled in the Ha- 
waiian calendar of gods and a temple 
erected for them. Paao, such was his 
name, soon acquired power and influ- 
ence, which he exercised in the cause of 
humanity, by inducing the king to spare 
the life of one of his sons who had been 
ordered to execution. 

Kahoukapu reigned eighteen genera- 
tions of kings previous to Kamehameha 
I. As few died natural deaths, their 
reigns were short, probably not averag- 
ing above ten to fifteen years each. If 
such were the case, it would bring the 
arrival of Paao to somewhere between 
I the years 1530 and 1600, a period bril- 
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liant in the annals of Spanish maritime 
discovery in the Pacific* From 1668 
to 1595, Mendana crossed the ocean 
twice, and fell in with several groups. 
Quiros, a few years afterward, discov- 
ered Tahiti, New Hebrides and many 
other islands. It is not an unreasonable 
conjecture to suppose that some zealous 
friar, at his own request, was left upon 
Hawaii, in the hope of converting the 
natives to the Roman Catholic faith, or 
he may have been the sole survivor of a 
shipwreck. The idols were possibly an 
image and crucifix, though no traces of 
the latter have been discovered. 

Opili, the son of Paao, succeeded him 
in his religious offices. During his life 
a party of white men arc said to have 
landed on the southwest part of the 
island, and gone inland, and taken up 
their abode in the mountains. The na- 

* Diego de Becerra, and Hernando de Grijalva, 
sailed from Mexico in 1533, and discovered an 
island in the South Seas, situated in 20° 30' north 
latitude, and about 100^ west longitude from Paris, 
which they called St. Thomas island. The laiter 
discoverea the islands now called the Revilla- 
gieedos. 

Juan Gaeian, in 1542, discovered hetween the 
ninth and twentieth degrees of north latitude, and 
in various longitudes, several clusters of islands, 
which he named the Coral, Garden and Sailor 
islands. It is not improhahle that the Hawaiian 
Islands were visited during this period. The lati- 
tude in both instances agrees witn their situation ; 
but the attempt to identify them with certainty 
must prove futile, from the meagreness of the 
journals, and the great inaccuracies in longitudinal 
observations. It was a matter of policy with the 
Court of Madrid, at the end of the ICth century, to 
suppress journals of discoveries, or so discourage 
explorations that private adventurers rarely were 
able to enter upon them. 

• The Manila ships are the only ones which have 
traversed this vast ocean, except a French straggler 
or two ; and during near two ages in which this 
trade has been carried on, the Spaniards have with 
the greatest care secreted all accounts of their voy- 
ages.' — Introduction to Anson's Voyages, page 15 : 
London, 1743. 

La Pcrouse is of opinion, that the Coral islands 
of Geetan were the Sandwich Islands. Graetan de- 
scribes them as affording neither gold nor silver, but 
abounding in cocoanut trees, inhabited by a race of 
naked savages, and surrounded with coral reefs. 
This is a plausible conjecture, as he took his de- 
parture from the port of Nativity, Mexico, in 20^ 
north latitude, and sailed dtLe westy 900 leagues, 
which would bring him directly to the present Ha- 
waiian Islands. The latitude of the Garden islands 
is given as between nine and eleven degrees north. 
As there are no islands in that position to corres- 

Cd with the description, and in sailing due west 
wrould not be likely to have fallen six hundred 
miles to the south, it is highly probable that the 
latitude ascribed was a typographical, if not an in- 
tentional error. Chance the degrees to the 19th 
and 21st, and the true latitude is found, while the 
distance west gives the correct longitude. 



tives viewed them with mysterious dread, 
doubtful whether they were of divine or 
merely human origin. Opili was sent 
for, and his advice asked as to the man- 
ner of opening an intercourse and pro- 
pitiating them. By his directions great 
quantity of provisions were prepared 
and sent them, in solemn procession. 
Opili, with several others of distinction, 
walked at the head of the party , bear- 
ing white flags, symbolical of their 
peaceful intentions. The strangers see- 
ing this, ventured from their retreat. 
The baked pigs and potatoes and other 
dainties were deposited on the ground, 
and the carriers retreated a short dis- 
tance. When the foreigners approach- 
ed, Opili spoke to them. The presents 
were gladly received, and a conversa- 
tion, the particulars of which unfortu- 
nately were not preserved, kept up for 
some time. It seems that Opili con- 
versed freely with them, which was sup- 
posed by the natives to have been owing 
to a miraculous gifl of language, but he 
probably had acquired from his father 
some knowledge of his tongue. The 
strangers were ever after regarded as 
gods, and treated with the utmost respect, 
though they did not remain on the island. 
Tradition states not how they embarked. 
The principal personage was called ma- 
lahini; this term is still common to the 
Marquesan, Society and Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and is used to designate a stran- 
ger, guest or visitor. 

Another, and more precise tradition, 
relates that a few years after the de- 
parture of the former party, another ar- 
rived at Kealakeakua bay, on the west 
side of Hawaii. Their boat had no 
masts or sails, bnt was painted, and an 
awning was spread over the stern. They 
were all clad in white and yellow cloth, 
and one wore a plumed hat. At his 
side hung along knife, ' pahi,^ which 
term is still applied to a sword. 

This party remained, and formed 
amicable alliances with the natives, and 
by their superior skill and knowledge, 
soon rose to be chiefs and famed war- 
riors, and for a considerable period gov- 
erned Hawaii. 

In the reign of Kealiiokaloa, son of 
Umi, thirteen generations of kings before 
Cook's arrival, which, according to the 
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previous calculation, would bring it near 
the year 1620, a vessel, called by the 
natives Konahloha, arrived at Pale 
Keei, on the south side of Kealakeakua 
bay, Hawaii. Here, by some accident, 
she was drawn into the surf and totally 
wrecked. The captain, Kukanaloa, and 
a white woman, said to be his sister, 
were the only persons who were saved. 
Upon reaching the beach, either from 
fear of the inhabitants, to return thanks 
for their safety, or perhaps from sorrow, 
they prostrated themselves, and remain- 
ed a long time in that position. Where 
this took place is known at the present 
day, by the appellation of Ktdou, bow- 
ing down. The shipwrecked strangers 
were hospitably received, invited to the 
dwellings of the natives, and food placed 
before them. As runs the tradition, the 
following question was asked, ' have 
you ever seen this kind of food?' To 
which they replied, ' we have it grow- 
ing in our country.' By what means 
they thus freely conversed, it is not 
known, though the Opili before men- 
tioned may have again acted as inter- 
preter. Bananas, bread fruit, and ohias, 
' wild apples,' were given them, which 
they eat with much satisfaction. They 
formed connections with the native Ha- 
waiians, and gave birth to a mixed race, 
from which a number of chiefs and com- 
mon people are said to have descended. 
Eaikioewa, the late governor of Kauai, 
was reputed to have been one of their 
descendants. It would now be a matter 
of much interest to know the actual fate 
of this, the first white woman who land- 
ed on these shores ; but more than the 
above will probably never be known. 

Another statement speaks of two ves- 
sels wrecked on the northeast coast of 
Hawaii, and that none of the crews 
were saved, being either lost in the surf 
or murdered as soon as they landed. "^ 

There is a tradition extant of a ship 
that touched at Maui about this period, 



*Eotzebue, in his last 'Voyage aroand the World,* 
aliadet to two anchors which were said to have 
been found at Hawaii, and were presumed to have 
belonged to one of those vessels. No other author 
mentions the circumstance, nor have I been able to 
gather any light upon the subject from the native 
accounts, though it is not at all improbable that 
each did exist, and have since been ooried in the 
sand, or overgrown in the coral reef. 



and it is possible upon further examina- 
tion, the same or others were seen at 
the leeward islands, as one could not be 
visited without a knowledge being ob- 
tained of Iheir neighbors. In clear 
weather, from certain points, several 
islands are within the range of the eye. 

Though these traditions are somewhat 
inconsistent in a few particulars, they 
are quite as explicit as those that re- 
late to their national history. The last 
of these visits can be referred to a period 
nearly a century and a half prior to 
Cook's arrival; a time quite sufficient 
to have dimmed the recollection of events 
and thrown a mystery over the whole. 
Enough has been preserved to establish 
the fact that centuries since, vessels 
visited these islands, and parties of white 
men landed on them and left progeny, 
whose descendants are distinguished 
even to this day, by their lighter skin, 
and brown or red curly hair, called ehu, 
A party of white men called Hea, are 
said to have roamed wild in the moun- 
tains, occasionally making inroads upon 
the more fertile districts, much to the 
terror of the inhabitants, particularly 
the females. 

The graceful form of the helmets and 
the elegance of the feathered mantles, 
so unlike the usual rude arts of the 
islanders, bearing as they did a striking 
resemblance, -in form, to those formerly 
worn among the Spaniards, would seem 
to have derived their origin from visitors 
of that nation. If they were not origi- 
nally the result of European taste, they 
formed a singular deviation from the 
general costume of Polynesia. The skill 
displayed in their martial manoeuvres, 
their phalanxes of bristling spears, their 
well drawn up lines of battle, all savor 
of foreign improvement, and may be 
ascribed to hints received from those, 
who, like waifs, were cast upon their 
shores, and to which they were the fore- 
runners of a civilization destined event- 
ually to spread over the whole group. 
How far their influence may have ex- 
tended in improving other arts, it is im- 
possible to ascertain; but some, parti- 
cularly the good taste and pretty pat- 
terns found among their cloths, the fine 
polish of their wooden bowls, appear to 
have owed their perfection to a similar 
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cause. That a few rude sailors or ad- 
venturers should not have been able to 
have revolutionized their system of re- 
ligion, even if inclined, is not strange ; 
though doubtless their influence, com- 
pared with the bloody superstitions 
among which they were thus cast, was 
in some degree humanizing. In Paao, 
the priest, we perceive this principle 
forcibly illustrated in preventing the 
death of a doomed man. This individual 
having been the son of the king, may 
have been the reason of its being record- 
ed in their traditions, while less con- 
spicuous cases of merciful interference 
were forgotten in the long catalogue of 
succeeding cruelties and crimes."*^ 

I have already alluded to the st lik- 
ing analogies between many of their re- 
ligious customs and traditions and tho^ 
of early Jewish rites and scriptures. It 
is impossible to say that even thei^e 
were not derived from these Strang erst 
in their attempt to impress upon them a. 
purer ritual and better faith. But the 
fact that we find in their traditions no 
traces of ideas of a triune deity, of an 
earth-born Savior and of the virgin Mary 
and other prominent points more likely 
to have been preached to savagCB by 
Roman Catholics than an observance of 
the ceremonies of Judaism, leads either 
to the conclusion that if once heard 
they have since been wholly forgotten ^ 
or we must refer those customs and tra- 
ditions to a period which it would be 
vain even to hope to penetrate with the 
probability of arriving at any solution of 
so interesting an historical inquiry. 

To whatever extent these islands may 
have been known to the Spanish navi- 
gators or stragglers across the vast Pa- 
cific, from the earlier part of the six- 
teenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, who from ignorance or design^ 
left the world unacquainted with their 
importance, it does not detract from the 
credit due to the energy and ability dis- 



*A number of Hawaiian words are somewhat 
analogous to the Spanish, and may have been de- 
rived from them, though it is only the fact of their 
former intercourse that throws any probability upmi 
this conjecture. Pono, good, fair or just, could 
without much change haye been derived from xhe 
Sranish buenOf or the Portuguese, bonot both of 
which hare the same signification. Pofco, shorty is 
like the Spanish poco, httle. 



played by their English successor, Cap- 
tain Cook. He was probably unaware 
of their true position; and if to Cc^um- 
bus the discovery of America is to be at- 
tributed, equally to Cook is that of the 
Hawaiian group. Both were simply 
rediscoveries; the former owing rather 
to the comprehensive genius of a mind 
that dared to originate and soar beyond 
his age; the latter, from actively pur- 
suing the track of discovery, and ii^mng 
into its course renewed life and vigor. 
In following other and important designs, 
he was brought in contact with this 
valuable group.* 

So long a period had elapsed since 
the eyes of the natives had been greeted 
with sights foreign to their own islands, 
that the memory of them had become 
obscure, and perhaps with the generality 
forgotten. The appearance of Cook's 
ships, when he first made Niihau and 
Kauai, on the 19th of January, 1778, 
was to their unsophisticated senses, 
novel, fearful and interesting. Canoes 
filled with wondering occupants, ap- 
proached, but no inducement could pre- 
vail upon them to go on board, though 
they were not averse to barter. Iron 
was the only article prized in exchange; 
the use of other things was unknown 
and even ornaments at first despised. 



'^'It has been suggested that Cook had possession 
of Anson's chart, and expected, by saihng in the 
course he took, to fall in wiih land. He actually 
inquired of the natives of Tahiti if any islands lay 
to the north of them. In his journal no ereat sur- 
prise is evinced at discovering land in tnat direc- 
tion, though had he been a few miles further to the 
west, he would have passed it unseen ; and it is 
natural to suppose, tnat so distinguished a navi- 

Stor had examined all charts and voyages, caleu- 
led to throw any light upon the track h« was pur- 
suing. The knowledge that a group of islands did 
exist somewhere in the North Pacific, which he 
successfully sought for, is more to his credit than if 
accident alone occasioned the discovery; but to 
acknowledge no assistance from the labors of otherS| 
and to endeavor to appropriate to himself the sole 
honor of the adventure, is unworthy of either him 
or his biographeirs. A silence in regard to the 
maritime efforts of his predecessors, is observable 
throughout his journals. In the map of the world 
attached to Anson's Voyages, published in 1748, the 
Sandwich Islands are dclmeated under their Span- 
ish appellations, correct as to latitude, and but ten 
degrees too far to the west. Another island, St. 
Francisco, is placed within one degree of the true 
position of Hawaii, and from its extent, corresponds 
well with that island. To believe that Cook was 
ignorant of this map, or had not read with attentioa 
so popular a work as was then Anson*s Voyages, is 
to accuse him of unpardonable negligence in acquir-* 
ing knowledge proper to his professioiu 
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On the following evening, the ships 
came to anchor in Waimea bay, on the 
south side of Kauai. As the islanders 
were not generally apprised of iheir ar- 
rival until morning, their surprise was 
then extreme. They asked of one 
another, ' what is this great thing with 
branches?* Some replied, ' it is a forest 
which has moved into the sea.' This 
idea filled them with consternation. — 
Kaneonea and Keawe, the chief rulers, 
sent men to examine the wonderful ma- 
chines, who returned and reported abun- 
dance of iron, which gave them much 
joy. Their description of the persons 
of the seamen was afler this manner: 
* foreheads white, bright eyes, rough 
garments, their speech unknown, and 
their heads horned like the moon ; ' sup- 
posing their hats to be a part of their 
heads. Some conjectured them to be 
women. The report of the great quan- 
tity of iron seen on board the ships, ex- 
cited the cupidity of the chiefs, and one 
of their warriors volunteered to seize it, 
saying, 'I will go and take it, as it is 
my business to plunder. ' He went, and 
in the attempt was fired upon and killed. 

In the account of the commencement 
of the intercourse between the two races, 
I adhere principally to the description 
since given by the native historians, of 
the sensations and* singular ideas pro- 
duced in the minds of their ancestors, 
by the novel appearance of the strangers. 
It is seldom, where the disparity of pow- 
er and knowledge is great, that both 
sides are heard. In this instance, the 
knowledge of writing, acquired before 
that generation had altogether passed 
away, served to preserve the memory 
and incidents of the strange events, 
fresh in the minds of their children, and 
has given to the world the opportunity 
to draw just inferences from mutual re- 
lations. Both dwell with emphasis upon 
those circumstances which to each were 
the most surprising ; though from the 
ffreater novelty, the astonishment was 
far more among the natives than their 
▼isitors, and they have recorded in their 
simple narratives, many trifling circum- 
stances which were not thought worthy 
of place in the more enlightened ac- 
counts. 

Cook does not meotion the death of 
8 



the warrior-thief, but states that on the 
evening before the ships anchored, he 
sent some boats ashore to select a 
watering-place. The party, upon land- 
ing, were pressed upon by the natives, 
who attempted to seize their arms, oars 
and other articles, in consequence of 
which, the commanding officer gave 
orders to fire, which was done and one 
man killed. This produced no hos- 
tility from the natives, as it accorded 
with their own ideas of justifiable re- 
taliation. 

Throughout all the intercourse, though 
the natives manifested the greatest re- 
spect and kindness toward their visitors, 
and both parties indulged in a lucrative 
trade, yet their propensity for thieving 
was continually manifested. Perfectly 
ready to yield their own property or per- 
sons to the gratification of the whites, it 
was but natural that, without any sense 
of shame or wrong, they should desire 
the same liberties. Theft or lying were 
to them no crimes. Success in either 
was a virtue, and it was not until sev- 
eral severe lessons, in regard to the 
enormity of the former had been receiv- 
ed, that their discretion got the better of 
temptation. 

During the visit, which lasted but a 
few days, the commander manifested a 
laudable humanity, in endeavoring to 
shield the population from the evil ef- 
fects which so inevitably result from 
connection between foreign seamen and 
the native females. But his eflTorts were 
vain. If the discipline of his own crew 
could have been strictly enforced, the 
eagerness of the women was not to be 
repressed. The native history thus ac- 
counts for its commencement, by which 
it will be seen that however praiseworthy 
the desires of the commanders of these 
expeditions may have been, the licen- 
tious habits of the natives themselves 
were sure to counteract them. 

The night after the attempt of Eapa- 
pua, the warrior-thief, many guns were 
discharged. The noise and fire were 
imagined to proceed from the god Lono^ 
or Cook, and they at first thought of 
fighting him. But this design was frus- 
trated by the advice of a female chief, 
who couittelled them, ' not to fipht the 
god, but gratify him, that he migjit b« 
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propitious.' Accordingly she sent her 
own daughter, with other women on 
board, who returned with the seeds of 
that disease, which so soon and so fatal- 
ly spread itself throughout the group. 

On February 2d, the ships sailed 
from Niihau, where they had spent the 
greater portion of their stay, for the 
Northwest Coast of America. During 
this time, they became acquainted with 
the existence of Oahu, having seen it at 
a distance, but received no information 
of the more windward islands. 

This visit was auspicious of the great 
revolution which the islands were des- 
tined to undergo. It had commenced 
on the one side with theft and prostitu- 
tion, which had been repaid by death 
and disease. Still the superior knowl- 
edge, humanity and forbearance of the 
whites, had been seen and acknowledg- 
ed, and their first moral lessons in the 
distinctions of property, the foundation 
of all commercial prosperity, received. 

The wonderful news spread rapidly. 
It soon reached Oahu, whence, one 
Moho, a Hawaiian, carried the particu- 
lars to Kalaniopuu, king of Hawaii. 
The strange spectacle of the vessels, 
with their sails, spars and flags, were 
minutely described. 'The men,' he 
said, * had loose skins — their clothes — 
angular heads, and they were gods in- 
deed. Volcanoes belching fire, burned 
at their mouths — tobacco pipes^— and 
there were doors in their sides for prop- 
erty,— doors which went far into their 
bodies — pockets — into which they thrust 
their hands, and drew out knives, iron, 
beads, cloth, nails, and everything else.' 
In his description, which he gave second 
handed, he appears to have considered 
the ships, equally with their crews, as 
animated beings, or else to have so 
blended the two, as to have forgotten 
their appropriate distinctions; an error 
into which savages readily fall, and 
which accounts for the great abundance 
of fables and confused description, which 
usually pervades their stories. He also 
mimicked their speech, representing it 
as rough, harsh and boisterous. 

A small piece of canvas had been 
procured by the chief of Kauai, which 
he sent as a present to the king of Oahu, 
who gallantly gave it to his wife. She 



wore it in a public processsion, in the 
most conspicuous part of her dress, 
where it attracted the greatest attention. 
During the interval between Cook's 
first and last visit, a war had broken 
out between Hawaii and Maui, in which 
Kalaniopuu — the Terreoboo of Cook, 
and Teraiobu of Ledyard — the king of 
Hawaii, contested the sovereignty of 
the latter island with Kaliekili — ^Titeree 
— the reigning prince. On this occa- 
sion, Kamehameha"^ accompanied him. 
This is the first notice we have of this 
celebrated man, then a mere youth ; but 
at that early age he gave evidence of 
courage and enterprise. On the 26th 
of November, 1778, a battle had been 
fought between the contending parties, 
which proved favorable to Kalaniopuu. 
The victors on the eve of the same day 
returned to Wailuku, on the north side 
of Maui, to refresh their forces. When 
the morning dawned, the stranger * isl- 
ands and gods,' of which they had 
heard, appeared in view. Cook's vessel 
stood in near the shore, and commenced 
a traffic, which the natives entered into 
freely and without much surprise, though 
observing the port-holes, they remarked 
to each other, * those were the doors of 
the things of which we have heard, that 
make a great noise.' Kalaniopuu sent 
Cook off a present of a few hogs, and 
on the 30th went himself in state to 
make a visit. Kamehameha accompa- 
nied him, and with a few attendants re- 
mained all night, much to the consterna- 
tion of the people on shore, who, as the 
vessel stood to sea, thought he had been 
carried off, and bitterly bewailed his 
supposed loss. The following morninff 
their young chief was safely landed, and 
Cook, ignorant of the rank of his visitor, 
sailed for Hawaii, which had been dis- 
covered the previous day. 

*The orthography of native names, before the 
lanaruage was systematized by the American mis- 
sionaries was various and perplexing. Kamehameha 
was written many different ways. By Captain 
King, Maiha-Maiha ; by others, Cameamea, Tomy- 
homyhaw, Hameaymea. Tomooma. Vancouver 
and TurnbuU were the most correct: the former 
wrote it, Tamaahmaah ; the latter, Tamabama. 
Kalaimoku, his prime minister, Crymakoo.. Kan- 
mualii, king of Kauai, Tomoree. Any one ac- 
quainted with the nature of the true vowel sounds 
will readily identify the various names in their 
modern dress, with those given by the early voy- 
agers, which will render it unnecessary to record 
their multifarious spellings. 
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On the M of December, he arrived off 
Kohala, where his ships created much 
astonishment among the simple island- 
ers. * Gods, indeed, ' they exclaimed ; 
* They eat the flesh of man — mistaking 
the red pulp of water-melons for human 
substance— and the fire burns at their 
mouths. ' However, this opinion of their 
divine character did not deter them from 
exchanging swine and friiit for pieces of 
iron hoop. The definition which civiliz- 
ed man applies to the word God, and the 
attributes ascribed to the Divinity, differ 
materially from those of the savage. 
With him, any object of fear, power or 
knowledge, is a god, though it might 
differ not materially from his own na- 
ture. The ancients deified their illus- 
trious dead, and as in the case of Herod, 
applied the title, god, to the living. In 
neither case can it be supposed to de- 
note more than an acknowledged supe- 
riority, or the strongest expression of 
flattery. While the Hawaiians bowed 
in dread to powerful deities, which in 
their hardened understandings filled the 
place of the christian's God, they wor- 
shipped a multitude of inferior origin, 
whom they ridiculed or reverenced, and 
erected or destroyed their temples, as 
inclination prompted. Hence their will- 
ingness at Waimea, to fight Cook or 
their god Lono, as they deemed him; 
the readiness with which they were di- 
verted from their purpose to try more 
winning means to gratify him, and the 
alternate love, fear and hostility, with 
which he was afterward regarded. 

Cook continued his course slowly 
^^ound the east end of the island, occa- 
flRonally trading with the natives, whose 
propensity to thieving was overcome 
only by exhibiting the dreadful efiects of 
fire-arms. On the 17th of January 1779, 
he came to anchor in Kealakeakua bay, 
in the district of Kona, the reputed spot 
of the landing of the Spanish adventur- 
ers two centuries before. Kalaniopuu 
was still engaged on Maui, in preserving 
his conquest. At the bay it was a season 
of taboo, and no canoes were allowed to 
be afloat ; but when the ships were seen, 
the restrictions were removed, as Lono 
was considered a deity, and his vessels 
temples. 

The inhabitants went on board in great 



crowds, and among them Palea, a high 
chief, whose favorable influence was se- 
cured by a few acceptable presents. 
The seamen employed in caulking the 
vessels, were called the clan of Moku- 
alii, the god of canoe-makers, and those 
who smoked, for it was the first ac- 
quaintance they had with tobacco, were 
called Lono-volcano. As at Kauai, the 
women were the most assiduous visitors, 
though great numbers of both sexes 
flocked around Cook to pay him divine 
honors. Among them was a decrepid 
old man, once a famed warrior, but now 
a priest. He saluted Captain Cook 
with the greatest veneration, .and threw 
over his shoulder a piece of red cloth. 
Stepping back, he oflered a pig, and 
pronounced a long harangue. Re- 
ligious ceremonies similar to this were 
frequently performed before the com- 
mander. 

Great multitudes flocked to the bay. 
Ledyard computes their number at up- 
wards of fifleen thousand, and states 
that three thousand canoes were counted 
afloat at once. The punctilious defer- 
ence paid Cook when he first landed, 
was both painful and ludicrous. Heralds 
announced his approach and opened the 
way for his progress. A vast throng 
crowded about him; others more fear- 
ful, gazed from behind stone walls, from 
the tops of trees, or peeped from their 
houses. The moment he approached, 
they hid themselves or covered their 
faces with great apparent awe, while 
those nearer prostrated themselves on 
the earth in the deepest humility. As 
soon as he passed, all unveiled them- 
selves, rose and followed him. As he 
walked fast, those before were obliged 
to bow down and rise as quickly as pos- 
sible, but not always being sufficiently 
active, were trampled upon by the ad- 
vancing crowd. At length the matter 
was compromised, and the inconvenience 
of being walked over, avoided by adopt- 
ing a sort of quadruped gait, and ten 
thousand half clad men, women and 
children were to be seen chasing or 
fleeing from Cook, on all fours. 

On the day of his arrival. Cook was 
conducted to the chief heiau and pre- 
sented in great form to the idols. H^ 
was taken to the tsvo^V ^^^\^^^^^^ ^»^^ 
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placed before the principal figure, im- 
mediately under an altar of wood, on 
which a putrid hog was deposited. This 
was held toward him, while the priest 
repeated a long and rapidly enunciated 
address, after which he was led to the 
top of a partially decayed scaffolding. 
Ten men, bearing a large hog, and bun- 
dies of red cloth, then entered the tem- 
ple and prostrated themselves before 
him. The cloth was taken from them 
by a priest, who encircled Cook with it 
in numerous folds, and aflerward offered 
the hog to him in sacrifice. Two priests, 
alternately and in unison, chanted praises 
in honor of Lono; after which they led 
him to the chief idol, which, following 
their example, he kissed. 

Similar ceremonies were repeated in 
another portion of the heiau, where 
Cook, with one arm supported by the 
high priest, and the other by Captain 
King, was placed between two wooden 
images and anointed on his face, arms 
and hands, with the chewed kernel of a 
cocoanut, wrapped in a cloth: These 
disgusting rites were succeeded by drink- 
ing atoa, prepared in the mouths of at- 
tendants, and spit out into a drinking 
vessel ; as the last and most delicate at- 
tention, he was fed with swine-meat 
which had been masticated for him by a 
filthy old man. 

No one acquainted with the customs 
of Polynesia, could for a moment have 
doubted that these rites was intended 
for adoration. Captain King, in his ac- 
count of this affair, only surmises that 
such may have been the intention, but 
affects to consider it more as the evi- 
dence of great respect and friendship. 
The natives say that Cook performed 
his part in this heathen farce, without 
the slightest opposition. The numerous 
offerings, the idols and temples to which 
he was borne, the long prayers, recita- 
tions and chants addressed to him, must 
have carried conviction to his mind that 
it was intended for religious homage, 
and the whole ceremony a species of 
deification or consecration of himself. 
If this were not enough, the fearful 
respect shown by the common people, 
who, if he walked out, fled at his pre- 
sence, or fell and worshipped him, was 
sufficient to have convinced the most 



sceptical mind. What opinion then can 
be entertained of a highly gifted man, 
who could thus lend himself to strengthen 
and perpetuate the dark superstitions of 
heathenism? The apology ofifered, was 
the expediency of thus securing a pow- 
erful influence over the minds of the 
islanders, an expediency that terminated 
in his destruction. While the delusion 
of his divinity lasted, the whole island 
was heavily taxed to supply the wants of 
the ships, or contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of their officers and crews, and, as 
was customary in such gifts, no return 
expected. Their kindnesses, and the 
general jubilee which reigned, gave a 
most favorable impression of native char- 
acter to their visitors. Had their ac^ 
quaintance with the language been bet- 
ter, and their intercourse with the com- 
mon people more extensive, it would 
have appeared in its true light, as the 
result of a thorough despotism. On the 
19th, Captain Cook visited another 
heiau, or more properly a residence of 
the priests, with the avowed expectation 
of receiving similar homage; nor was 
he disappointed. Curiosity, and a desire 
to depict the scene, seemed to have been 
his motives in this case, for he took an 
artist with him who sketched the group. 
Ever afterward, on landing, a priest at- 
tended him and regulated the religious 
ceremonies which constantly took place 
in his honor; ofl^erings, chants and ad- 
dresses met him at every point. For a 
brief period he moved among them, an 
earthly deity ; observed feared and wor- 
shipped. 

The islanders rendered mi>ch assist- 
ance in fitting the ships, and preparing 
them for their voyages, but constantly 
indulged in their national vice, theft. 
The highest chiefs were not above it, 
nor of using deception in trade. 

On the 24th of January, Kalaniopuu 
arrived from Maui, on which occasion 
a taboo was laid upon the natives, by 
which they were confined to their houses. 
By this, the daily supply of vegetables 
was prevented from reaching the vessels, 
which annoyed their crews exceedingly, 
and they endeavored, by threats and 
promises, to induce the natives to violate 
the restriction. Several attempted to do 
80, but were restrained by a chief, who, 
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for thus enforcing obedience among his 
own subjects, had a musket fired over 
his head from one of the ships. This in- 
timidated him, and the people were al- 
lowed to ply their usual traffic* 

Kalaniopuu and his chiefs visited Cap- 
tain Cook on the 26th, with great pa- 
rade. They occupied three large double 
canoes, in the foremost of which were 
the king and his retinue. Feathered 
cloaks and gaudy helmets glanced in the 
bright sunlight, and with their long, 
shining lances, gave them a martial ap- 
pearance. In the second, came the 
high priest and his brethren, with their 
hideous idols; the third was filled with 
offerings of swine and fruits^ Afler 
paddling around the ships to the solemn 
chanting of the priests, the whole party 
made for the shore, and landed at the 
observatory, where Captain Cook re- 
ceived them in a tent. The king threw 
his own cloak over the shoulders of 
Cook, put his helmet upon his head, and 
in his hand a curious fan. He also pre- 
sented him with several other cloaks, all 
of great value and beauty. The other 
gifts were then bestowed, and the cere- 
mony concluded by an exchange of 
names, the greatest pledge of friendship. 
The priests then approached, made their 
offerings, and went through the usual 
religious rites, interspersed with chants 
and responses by the chief actors. 

Kamehameha was present at this in- 
terview. Captain King describes his 
face as the most savage he ever beheld ; 
its natural ugliness being heightened by 
a * dirty brown paste or powder, ' plas- 
tered over his hair. The formalities of 
this meeting over, the king with a num- 
ber of his chiefs were carried in the pin- 
nace to the flag-ship, where they were 
received with all due honors. In return 
for the magnificent presents, Cook gave 
Kalaniopuu a linen shirt and his own 
hanger. While these visits were being 
exchanged, profound silence was ob- 
served throughout the bay and on the 
shore. Not a canoe was afloat, nor an 
inhabitant to be seen, except a few who 
lay prostrate on the ground. 

The taboo interdicting the inhabitants 
from visiting the ships was removed at 
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the request of Captain Cook, so far as 
it related to the men. No relaxation 
could be obtained for the. women, who 
were forbidden all communication with 
the whites; the result of some unusual 
precaution, either to prevent the increase 
of venereal disease, which had already 
worked its way to the extremities of the 
group, or of an unwonted jealousy. 

The same boundless hospitality and 
kindness continued. All their simple 
resources were brought into requisition 
to amuse the followers of Lono, who, in 
companies or singly, traversed the coun- 
try in many directions, receiving services 
and courtesy everywhere, which to the 
givers were amply repaid by their gra- 
cious reception. Notwithstanding this 
good feeling, they contrived, as hereto- 
fore, to pilfer; for which small shot 
were fired at the offenders, and finally 
one was flogged on board the Discovery. 

On the 2d of February, at the desire 
of the commander. Captain King pro- 
posed to the priests to purchase for fuel 
the railing which surrounded the top of 
the hciau. In this, Cook manifested as 
little respect for the religion in the my- 
thology of which he figured so conspi- 
cuously, as scruples in violating the 
divine precepts of his own. Indeed, 
throughout his voyages, a spirit regard- 
less of the rights and feelings of others^ 
when his own were interested, is mani- 
fested, especially in the last cruise, which 
is a blot upon his memory. It is an un- 
pleasant task to disturb the ashes of one 
whom a nation reveres; but truth de- 
mands that justice should be dispensed 
equally to the savage, and to the civilized 
man. The historian cannot so far prove 
false to his subject, as to shipwreck fact 
in the current of popular opinion. When 
necessary, he must stem it truthfully 
and manfully. 

To the great surprise of the proposer, 
the wood was readily given, and nothing 
stipulated in return. In carrying it to 
the boats, all of the idols were taken 
with it. King, who from the first doubt- 
ed the propriety of the request, fearing 
it might be considered an act of im- 
piety, says he spoke to the high priest 
upon the subject, who simply desired 
that the central one might be restored. 
If we are to believe him^ uo <i^^v«»- 
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sentment was expressed for this deed, 
and not even opposition shown. This is 
highly improbable, when the usual re- 
spect entertained by the natives for their 
temples and divinities is considered ; and 
in no case could their religious senti- 
ments have been more shocked. If they 
were silent, it was owing to the greater 
fear and reverence with which they then 
regarded Cook. 

Ledyard, who was one of the party 
employed to remove the fence, gives a 
much more credible account, and which 
differs so much from the other, that it is 
impossible to reconcile the two. King, 
in his narrative of this and subsequent 
events, manifests a strong desire to 
shield the memory of his commander 
from all blame. Consequently, he passes 
lightly over, or does not allude to many 
circumstances which were neither cre- 
ditable to his judgment nor humanity. 

Ledyard, in his relation, states that 
Cook offered two iron hatchets for the 
fence, which were indignantly refused, 
both from horror at the proposal, and 
the inadequate price. Upon this denial, 
he gave orders to his men, to break 
down the fence and carry it to the boats, 
while he cleared the way. This was 
done, and the images taken off and de- 
stroyed by a few sailors, in the presence 
of the priests and chiefs, who had not 
Bufficient resolution to prevent this de- 
secration of their temple, and insult to 
the manes of their ancestors. Cook 
once more offered the hatchets, and with 
the same result. Not liking the imputa- 
tion of taking the property forcibly, he 
told them to take them or nothing. The 
priest to whom he spoke, trembled with 
emotion, but still refused. They were 
then rudely thrust into the folds of his 
garment, whence, not deigning to take 
them himself, they were taken, at his 
order, by one of his attendants. During 
this scene, a concourse of natives had 
assembled, and expressed their sense of 
the wrong in no quiet mood. Some en- 
deavored to replace the fence and 
images, but they were finally got safely 
on board. 

About this juncture, the master's 
mate of the Resolution had been ordered 
to bring off the rudder of that ship, which 
had been sent ashose for repairs. Being 



too heavy for his men, he requested the 
assistance of the natives. Either from 
sport or design, they worked confusedly 
and embarrassed the whites. The mate 
angrily struck several. A chief who 
was present, interposed. He was haugh- 
tily told to order his men to labor prop- 
erly. This he was not disposed to do, 
or if he had done, his people were in no 
humor to comply. They hooted and 
mocked at the whites; stones began to 
fly, and the exasperated crew snatched 
up some treenails that laid near by, and 
commenced plying them vigorously about 
the heads and shoulders of their assail- 
ants. The fray increased, and a guard 
of marines was ordered out to intimidate 
the crowd; but they were so furiously 
pelted with stones, that they gladly re- 
tired, leaving the ground in possession 
of its owners. 

Other causes were at work augment- 
ing the dissatisfaction, which the near 
departure of the ships alone prompted 
them to conceal. Familiarity tends 
greatly to destroy influence even with 
the most powerful. Cook and his com- 
panions had become common objects, 
and the passions they constantly display- 
ed, so like their own, lessened the awe 
with which they were at first regarded. 
The death and burial ashore of a sea- 
man, had greatly shaken their faith in 
their divine origin. The most cogent 
reason operating to create a revulsion 
of feeling, was the enormous taxes with 
which the whole island 'was burthened 
to maintain them. Their offerings to 
senseless gods were comparatively few, 
but daily and hourly were they required 
for Cook and his followers. They had 
arrived lean and hungry — they were now 
fat and sleek — qualities which seemed 
only to increase the voracious appetites 
of the seamen. The natives, really 
alarmed at the prospect of a famine, for 
their supplies were never over-abundant 
for themselves, by expressive signs urg- 
ed them to leave. The glad tidings that 
the day for sailing was nigh, soon 
spread, and the rejoicing people, at the 
command of their chief, prepared a 
farewell present of food, cloth and other 
articles, which in quantity and value, 
far exceeded any which had heretofore 
been received. They were all taken on 
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board, and nothing given in recompense. 
The magnitude of the giils from the 
savage, and the meanness of those from 
the white men, must excite the surprise 
of any one who peruses the narrative of 
this voyage. 

As a return for the wrestling and 
boxing matches, the natives were enter- 
tained with a display of fire- works, which 
created the greatest alarm and astonish- 
ment. They very naturally considered 
them flying devils, or spirits, and nothing 
impressed them more forcibly with the 
great superiority of the arts and power 
of the white men. 

On the 4th of February, the ships 
sailed, but were becalmed in sight of 
land during that and the following day, 
which gave Kalaniopuu a fresh occasion 
to exercise his hospitality, by sending 
off a gift of fine hogs and many vege- 
tables. His first and last intercourse 
being similar acts, while his friendship, 
during the whole visit, was of the ut- 
most service to the exhausted crews. 

But the joy of the inhabitants was 
destined to be of short duration. In a 
gale that occurred shortly afler, the 
foremast of the Resolution was sjprung, 
which obliged the vessels to return. 
They anchored in their former situation, 
on the 11th of the same month, and sent 
the spar and necessary materials for re- 
' pairing it, ashore, with a small guard of 
marines. Their tents were pitched in 
the heiau formerly occupied. The 
priests, though friendly, expressed no 
great satisfaction at this event, but re- 
newed their good services, by proclaim- 
ing the place taboo. The damaged sails, 
with the workmen, were accommodated 
in a house belonging to them. 

Cook's reception this time presented 
a striking contrast to his last. An 
ominous quiet everywhere prevailed.* 
Not a native appeared to bid them wel- 
come. A boat being sent ashore to in- 
quire the cause, returned with the in- 
formation that the king was away, and 
had left the bay under a strict taboo. 
The sudden appearance of the ships had 
created a suspicion of their intentions. 
Another visit as expensive as the former, 
would entirely have drained their re- 

*Ledyard's Life, by Sparks, p. 105. 
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sources. Intercourse was soon renewed, 
but with a faintness which bespoke its 
insincerity. The connections formed 
by many of their females with the for- 
eigners, to whom some were attached, 
served, so says native authority, to ex- 
asperate the men. 

The former injudicious violation of 
the taboos, both by seamen and officers, 
sometimes ignorantly, and often in con- 
tempt of what appeared to them whim- 
sical and arbitrary restrictions, had 
aroused the prejudices of the mass. The 
women in particular had been tempted, 
though shuddering at the expected con- 
sequences, to violate the sacred pre- 
cincts of the heiau, which had been 
placed at the disposal of Cook for an 
observatory and workshop, upon the 
condition that no seaman should leave 
it after sunset, and no native be allowed 
to enter it by night. The immunity from 
supernatural punishment with which 
these restrictions had been broken 
through on both sides, at first secretly, 
then openly, had encouraged furtl^er 
disregard of their religious observances. 
As no attempts had been made on the 
part of the officers to prevent these in- 
fringements, the mutual agreement to 
which was considered by the chiefs in 
the light of a sacred compact, they felt 
a natural irritation. The most sacred 
portion of the heiau had been used as a 
hospital, and for a sail-loft; with the 
natives, highly sacrilegious acts; and 
they manifested their disapprobation by 
burning the house which stood there, as 
soon as the shore party evacuated it. 
From these and similar causes, all ami- 
cable feeling soon came to an end. Dis- 
putes arose in traffic. The bay was 
again laid under taboo. Affairs went 
on smoothly until the afternoon of the 
13th, when some chiefs ordered the na- 
tives who were employed in watering 
the ships, to disperse ; at the same time, 
the natives gave indications of an at- 
tack, by arming themselves with stones. 
Captain King approaching with a ma- 
rine, they were thrown aside, and the 
laborers suffered to continue their work. 
Cook, upon being informed of these par- 
ticulars, gave orders, if the natives threw 
stones, or behaved insolently, to fire 
upon them with h^V\&. 
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Soon afler, muskets were discharged 
from the Discovery, at a canoe, which 
was being paddled in great haste for the 
shore, closely pursued by one of the 
ship's boats. In the narrative, a bold 
theft is said to have been the occasion 
of this proceeding. The natives state it 
was caused by their expressing dissatis- 
faction on account of the women, and 
that the foreigners seized a canoe be- 
longing to Palea, who, in endeavoring 
to recover it, was knocked down with a 
paddle by one of the white men. This 
occurred during the absence of Cook, as 
he, with King and a marine, had en- 
deavored, by running along the beach, 
to cut off the flying canoe, but arrived 
too late to seize the occupants; they 
then followed the runaways for some 
miles into the country, but being con- 
stantly misled by the people, they gave 
over their futile chase. The narrative 
agrees with the native account in the 
other particulars. The officer in charge 
of the pursuing boat was on his return 
with the goods which had been restored, 
when, seeing the deserted canoe, he 
seized it. Palea, the owner, at the 
same instant arrived, and claimed his 
property, denying all knowledge of the 
robbery. The officer refused to give it 
up; and in the scuffle which ensued, the 
chief was knocked down by one of the 
crew. The natives who had hitherto 
looked quietly on, now interfered with 
showers of stones, which drove the whites 
into the water, where they swam to a 
rock out of reach of missiles. The pin- 
nace was seized and plundered, and 
would soon have been destroyed, had 
not Palea, who had recovered from the 
stunning effects of the blow, exerted his 
authority and drove away the crowd. 
He then made signs to the crew to come 
and take the pinnace, which they did; 
he restored to them all the articles which 
could be obtained, at the same time ex- 
pressing much concern at the affray. 
The parties separated in all apparent 
friendship, but mutual suspicion pre- 
vailed. Cook prepared for decisive 
measures, and ordered every islander to 
be turned out of the ships. The guards 
Were doubled at the heiau. At mid- 
night a sentinel fired upon a native, who 
was detected skulking about the walls. 



Palea taking advantage of the darkness, 
either in revenge for his blow, or avari- 
cious of the iron fastenings, stole one 
of the Discovery's cutters which was 
moored to a buoy. 

Early the ensuing morning, Sunday, 
the 14th, Cook determined upon a bold 
and hazardous step to recover the boat. 
It was one which he had on previous oc- 
casions successfully practiced. His in- 
tention was to secure the king or some 
of the royal family, and confine them on 
board until the cutter was restored, and 
as hostages for future good conduct. 
This could be done only by surprise or 
treachery. Blinded by self-confidence 
to the peril of the attempt, he trusted 
for its success to the reverence of the 
natives for his person. If the cutter 
could not be recovered by peaceable 
means, he gave orders to seize every 
canoe which should endeavor to leave 
the bay. Clcrke, the second in com- 
mand, on whom the duty devolved to 
lead the shore expedition, being too ill, 
begged Cook to take the command. To 
this he agreed. The account by Led- 
yard, of the transactions that followed, 
of which he was an eye-witness, being 
near his commander when he fell, is so 
explicit, and agrees so well with the 
statements of the natives, that I give it 
entire : — 

' Cook, previous to his landing, made some ad- 
ditional arrangements, respecting the possible event 
of things, though it is certain from thie appearance 
of the subsequent arrangements, that he guarded 
more against the fliehi of Teraiobu, or those he 
could wish to see, than from an attack, or even 
much insult. The disposition of our guards, when 
the movements began, was thus : Cook in his pin- 
nace with six private marines ; a corporal, sergeant, 
and two lieutenants of marines went ahead, follow- 
ed by the launch with other marines and seamen 
on one quarter, and the small cutter on the other, 
with only the crew on board. This part of the 
guard rowed for Kealakeakua. Our large cutter 
and two boats from the Discovery had orders to 
proceed to the mouth of the bay, form at equal dis- 
tances across, and prevent any communication by 
water from any other part of the island to the 
towns within the bay, or from those without. jCook 
landed at Kiverua-;^Kaawaloa— about nine o'docls 
in the morning, with the marines in the pinnace, 
and went by a circuitous march to the house of 
Teraiobu, in order to evade the suspicion of any de- 
sign. This route led through a considerable part 
of the town, which discovered every symptom of 
mischief, though Cook, blinded by some fatal cause, 
could not ^rceive it, or too self-confident, would 
not regard it. 

*The town was evacuated by the women and 
children, who had retired to the circuayacent hills, 
and appeared almost destitute of men; but there 
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were at that time two hundred chiefs, and more than | 
twice thai number of other men, detached and se- i 
creted in different parts of the houses nearest to 
Teraiobu, exclusive of unknown numbers without 
the skirts of the town ; and those that were seen 
were dressed many of them in black. When the 
guard reached Teraiobu's house, Cook ordered the 
lieutenant of marines to go in and see if he was at 
home, and if he was, to bring him out ; the lieuten- 
ant went in, and found the old man sitting with two 
or three old women of distinction ; and when he 
gave Teraiobu to understand that Cook was without 
and wanted to see him, he discovered the greatest 
marks of uneasiness, but arose and accompanied 
the lieutenant out, holding his hand. Wlien he 
came before Cook, he s(][uatted down upon his hams i 
us a mark of humiliation, and Cook took him by 
the hand from the lieutenant, and conversed witn I 
him. 

' The appearance of our parade both by water 
and on shore, though conducted with the utmost 
silence, and with as little ostentation as possible, 
had alarmed the towns on both sides of the bay, 
but particularly Kivcrua, where the people were m 
complete order for an onset; otherwise it would 
have been a matter of surprise, that though Cook 
did not see twenty men in passing through the 
town, yet before he uad conversed ten minutes with 
Teraiobu, he was surrounded by three or four hun- 
dred people, and above half of them chiefs. Cook 
grew uneasy when he observed this, and was the 
more urgent to have Teraiobu to go on board, and 
actually persuaded the old man to go at length, and 
led him within a rod or two of the shore ; but the 
just fears and conjectures of the chiefs at last inter- 
posed. They held the old man back, and one of the 
chiefs threatened Cook, when he attempted to make 
them quit Teraiobu. Son»e of the crowd now cried 
out, that Cook was going to take their king from 
them and kill him ; and there was one in particular 
tliat advanced towards Cook in an attitude that 
alarmed one of the guard, who presented his bay- 
onet and opposed him, acquainting Cook in the 
meantime of the danger of nis situation, and thai 
the Indians in a few minutes would attack him ; 
that he had overheard the man, whom he had just 
stopped from rushing in upon him, say that our boats 
which were out in Ihe harbor had just killed his 
brother, and he would he revenged. Cook attended 
to what this man said, and desired him to show 
him the Indian that had dared to attempt a combat 
with him ; and as soon as he was pointed out. Cook 
iired at him with a blank. The Indian, perceiving ' 
he received no damage from the fire, rushed from 
without the crowd a second time, and threatened 
any one tliat should oppose him. Cook, perceiving 
tliis, fired a ball, which entering the Lidiau's groin, 
he fell and was drawn ofl[*by the rest. 

* Cook perceiving the peonle determined to op- 
pose his designs, and that lie should not succeed 
without further bloodshed, ordered the lieutenant of 
marines, Mr. Phillips, to withdraw his men and get 
them into the l>oats, which were then lying ready to 
receive them. This was cfliected by the sergeant ; 
but the instant they be^an to retreat, Cook was hit 
with a stone, and jrierceiving the man who threw it, 
shot him dead. The ofilcer in the boats observing 
the guard retreat, and hearing this third discharge, 
ordered the boats to fire. This occasioned the 
guard to face about and fire, and then the attack 
became general. Cook and Mr. Phillips were to- 
gether a few paces in the rear of the guard, and, 
perceiving a general fire without orders, quitted Te- 
raiobu, and ran to the shore to put a stop to it ; but 
not being able to make themselves heard, and being 
close pressed upon by the chiefs, they joined the 
guard, who fired as they retreated. Cook haring 



at kngJ.h reached the margin of the water, between 
the lire of the boats, waved with his hat for them to 
cecisc J i ring and come in: and while he was doing 
litis, n chief from behind stabbed him with one of 
our iroci daggers, just under the shoulder-blade, and 
It pLi^Hcd quite through his body. Cook fell with 
his fdfie m the water, and immediately expired. 
Mr. Phillips, not being able any longer to use his 
J'n$ee, drew his sword, and engaging the chief whom 
he saw kill Cook, soon despatched nim. His guard 
in ih(^ mean time were ail killed but two^ and they 
had [ihmged into the water, and were swimming to 
ihe hoats. He stood thus for some time the buttnf 
ull their force, and being as complete in the use of 
tlie swordj as he was accomplished, his noble 
achievements struck the barbarians with awe ; but 
Lbing vt'ounded, and growing faint from loss of blood 
aiid f^icessive action, he plunged into the sea with 
Ltis uward in his hand, and swam to the boats ; 
whcrt^, however, he was scarcely taken on board, 
hcffiif: somebody saw one of the marines, that haa 
swiYUL from the shore, lyine flat upon the bottom. 
PtiilUp^ hearing this, ran ait, threw himself in after 
liiui, a lid brougnt him up with him to the surface of 
the w liter, and both were taken in. 

' The boats had hitherto keut up a very hot fire, 
and lyijig ofi* without the reacn of any weapons but 
HloiiL'3, had received no damage, and, being fiilly at 
leisuro to keep up an unremitted and uniform action, 
macle great havoc among the Indians, particularly 
oninni^ the chicis, who stood foremost in the crowd 
and were most exposed ;• but whether it was from 
their bravery, or ignorance of the real cause that de- 
prived so many ofthem of life, that they made such 
A Eimnd, may be questioned j since it is certain that 
ihcy m general, it not universally, understood here- 
lofor^T (hat it was the fire only of our arms that de- 
ijiroytid them. This opinion seems to be strength- 
en l^I hy the circumstance of the large, thick mats 
they were observed to wear, which were also con- 
9lsii)tly kept wet ; and, furthermore, the Indian that 
Cook Iired at w;th a blank discovered no fear when 
he found his mat unburnt, saying in their language, 
wbeii he showed it to the by -slanders, that no lire 
hml touched it. This may be supposed at least to 
hELv^ Ikad some influence. It is, however, certain, 
whclhiir from one or both these causes, that the 
numbers that fell made no apparent impression on 
thode who survived ; they were immediately taken 
off, atid had their places supplied in a constant suc- 
cession. 

* Lieutenant Gore who commanded as first lieuten- 
ant under Cook, in the Resolution, which lay oppo- 
silo I ho place where this attack was n:ade, perceiv- 
inif \4 ith his glass that the guard on shore was cut 
off, Ttud that Cook had fallen, immediately passed a 
spring upon one of the cables, and, bringing the 
sbip'sH jstarboard guns to bear, fired two round shot 
DTor the boats into the middle of the crowd ; and 
both the thunder of the cannon, and the eficcts of 
the ihnt, operated so jwwerfully that it produced a 
niDst precipitate retreat from the shore to the 
town/— Sparks' Life of Ledyard. 

The following, translated from Ha- 
waiian documents, briefly recounts the 

particulars: — 

I * The, captain demanded that the king should ob- 
lajit iiud restore the boat, but this could not be done, 
as It had been demolished by the natives for the 
^akc of its iron. Captain Cook went on shore with 
n [ijirij of his armed men to fetch the king onboard 
his ship, and detain him there till the boat should 
be K' stored. While he was endeavoring to accom- 
plish this object, Kekuhaupio crossed the Uv^^xwox 
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cr diief, in a separate canoe. They were fired upon 
from the ship, and Kaliniu was killed, on which Ke- 
kuhaupio rowed rapidly to Kaawaloa and employed 
his influence to dissuade. Kalaniopuu from going to 
the ship. On the circulation of the news of Kali- 
mu's cieath, the people became clamorous for re- 
venge, and one with a short dagger in his hand np- 
Sroached Captain Cookj who, apprehensive of 
anger, fired his gun at him. The contest now be- 
came general, 'fhe captain having \yith his sword 
struck Kalaimano-kahoowaha, a chief, he seized 
him with his powerful hand in order to hold him, 
but with no idea of taking his life, Lono being, as 
the chief supposed, a god, could not die. But on 
his crying out, as he was about to fall, the chief 
concluded he was a man — not a god— and therefore 
killed him. Then the foreigners in the boat dis- 
charged their muskels, and many of the natives 
were cut down by their fire, against which they 
found the mats thai were employed to shield them, 
a poor defence. Guns also on board the ship were 
discharged, which killed others, so that Kalaniopuu 
fled inland to the precipice with his chiefs and peo- 
ple, taking with them the body of Captain Cook 
and four of his companions who had heen slain. 
The king then presented the body of the captain in 
sacrifice, and after that ceremony was performed, 
proceeded to remove the flesh from the bones, to 
preserve them. The flesh was consumed with fire. 
The heart was eaten by some children, who had 
mistaken it for that of a dog ; their names were 
Kupa, Mohoole, and Kaiwikokoole. Some of the 
bones of the captain were afterwards returned to the 
ship, and the rest preserved by the priests and 
worshipped.' 

Captain King's relation differs not 
materially from those given. He states 
that Cook, after conversing with Kala- 
niopuu, though he was satisfied that he 
was innocent of the theft, still deter- 
mined to persevere in his original de- 
sign. Accordingly he invited him, with 
his two sons, to spend the day on board 
the Resolution, to which they readily 
consented; the boys had actually em- 
barked, when their mother, with many 
tears, dissuaded the party from going. 
He also attributes Cook's endeavors to 
stop the firing of the men to his human- 
ity. The day before he had given orders 
to the marines to fire upon the people, 
if they behaved even insolently; and it 
is more reasonable to suppose that he 
had become alarmed for his own safety, 
and wished not farther to exasperate the 
natives. His look inspired consterna- 
tioa to the last; and it was not until his 
back was turned that he received his 
death-blow.* 



♦This was received from an iron dagger of their 
own make. Cook himself, ordered their manufac- 
ture/aftor ihe model of the native weapon, for the 
purposes of trade, and his cxuinplc was followed by 
every one who could find sufiicient iron. They 
vycre freely bartered away. The day the Resolu- 
tion i»ut Luck, Kamchuracha, who slept on board 



Such was the fate of this celebrated 
navigator, who has identified his name 
with the islands which he made known 
to the world. By his own profession he 
is regarded as a martyr to his adven- 
turous courage; while his self-denial, 
patience, skill and enterprise in carry- 
ing out his adventurous voyages, receive 
merited praise from all. The melan- 
choly circumstances attending his un- 
timely end, created at the time so deep 
a sympathy in the minds of not only his 
own countrymen, but of all maritime na- 
tions, as to entirely exclude inquiry into 
its causes, and to throw a veil over 
fauhs, which otherwise would have been 
conspicuous, and exhibited his character 
in a more faithful light. 

While it is not my desire to detract 
from the fame lawfully his due, yet I 
Jsannot, with his biographers, gloss over 
the events which occurred at the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Perhaps most of the 
errors he committed are to be attributed 
to his temper, which, to use the cautious 
words of his attached friend and com- 
panion, K^ing, * might have been justly 
blamed.' No one ever made the ac- 
quaintance of the aborigines of a here- 
tofore unknown land, under more novel, 
yet favorable circumstances. Public 
feeling had been alive for many genera- 
tions, with the expectation of an old and 
beloved king, to be restored to them, 
invested with the attributes of divinity. 
When Cook arrived, not a doubt existed 
that he was that god. The resources 
of the natives were placed at his dis- 
posal. All that kindness, devotion and 
superstition could effect among a barba- 
rous people was his. No other navi- 
gator experienced a similar welcome. 
He had met with a hostile spirit else- 
where, but here, so warm was his wel- 
come, and so general the joy that pre- 
vailed, that the worst features of savage 
nature were masked; and, in conse- 
quence, a favorable opinion formed of 
their domestic life and government, 
which later and more extended investi- 
gations have not been able to verify. 
Through all his intercourse, he had but 
one occasion of complaint, theft. Have 
the natives no charge to bring against 

that night, obtained eiqht from Capt. Clcrke, iu 
exchange for a feather cluok. 
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him? With his influence, much might 
have been done toward enlightening 
their minds in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion; or at all events he 
could have done as at a later period 
did Vancouver — a junior officer then 
with him — ^whose justice and benevo- 
lence form a strong contrast to the course 
of Cook. By the fonner they were told 
of the existence of one God, the Creator 
alike of them and the whites. From the 
supposed character of the latter, his in- 
structions would have carried with them 
the force of revelation, and their efiect 
could not have been otherwise than 
beneficial. What his course was has 
been shown."^ Pilfering or insolence 
were met with death, either dealt or 
ordered so to be, without the slightest 
attempt to distinguish between the guilty 
and innocent. A chief, in executing a 
law of his sovereign, was intimidated by 
the firing of a musket over his head; an 
abuse sufficient to aggravate the most 
fbrbearing race. The remonstrances of 
the men fi>r the treatment of their wo 
men met with equal injustice. No ade 
quale retmns for the great quantity of 
food consumed were made. It was 
given at first as a tribute to their newly 
returned god, and ever after expected 
on the same terms. Yet all these ag- 
gravations did not arouse the spirit of 
the people to resistance ; not even the 
contempt so openly cast upon their re- 
ligion and temple, until the greatest of 
insults was shown, in attempting to im- 
prison their king, and to carry him off 
from amid his own subjects, in utter 



*This apathy is the more remarkable, as Kanina, 
a chief, whom Captain Kin§^ describes as * possess- 
ing a quickness of conception and judicious curi- 
osity rarely to be mot with among these people,* 
niacfe many pertinent inquiries in regard to the 
nature of the English government, their population, 
manufactures, manners and customs, wars, and par- 
ticularly * who was their God.' It is due to Gapt. 
King to state, that he appears on all occasions to 
have endeavored to treat the natives with justice 
and humanity. But his influence, with that of 
others who might have been disposed to join with 
him, was altogether neutralized by the dominant 

{»rejudices of Cook. This Kanina, who had proved 
liroself a valuable friend, was killed in the attack. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that in this encounter, 
the real friends of the Enelish suffered far more 
than their enemies ; a misfortune which, from the 
attending circumstances, could not have been avoid- 
ed, as those most hostile, and those most desirous 
ofpeace, were mixed together in the crowd, and the 
afiray more the result of accideot than deaign. 



violation of all justice. If this attempt 
had succeeded, it would not have pro- 
moted a hospitable reception for the next 
visitors. But even this might have been 
forgiven, had not a high chief, who was 
peaceably crossing the bay, ignorant of 
the cause for which the boats were sta- 
tioned, been killed by the fire of one of 
them. At this wanton murder, the peo- 
ple could no longer restrain their pass- 
ions, though Lono was in their eyes, a 
god, and immortal.^ They slew him. 
His body was carried into the interior, 
the bones cleaned and the flesh burned, 
except the heart and liver which some 
hungry children stole in the night and 
eat, supposing them to belong to a dog. 
All will unite in deploring a result, 
which from far less aggravation in a 
Civilized community, would have termi- 
nated quite as fatally; with savages, it 
is astonishing it did not sooner occur. 

As soon as the news of the attack on 
Cook's party reached the other side of 
the bay, where were the observatory 
and the spars and sails of the Reaohi- 
tion, the natives in the vicinity com- 
menced an assault upon the small force 
stationed to defend them. After being 
repulsed, they agreed to a truce, in 
which all the property belonging to the 
ships was carried on board. ' Such was 
the condition of the ships, and the state 
of discipline, that Captain King feared 
for the result, if a vigorous attack had 
been made during the night.' — ^Vol. 3, 
p. 59. 

All reverence for Lono being now 
terminated, the natives appeared in their 
true character. They endeavored to 
allure small parties ashore, and insulted 
the comrades of the slain with the most 
contemptuous looks and gestures; at the 



*A sledge from the Northwest Coast, left by 
Cook, was worshipped by those who continued to 
believe in his divimty ; as were his ribs and breast- 
bone, which were deposited in a temple dedicate 
to Lono, on the east side of the island. They were 
annually carri^ in procession to several other tem- 
ples, or borne Kround the island to collect offerings 
for tne support of the priests of Lono. Some ex- 
pected Lono would reappear. These bones were 
preserved in a small wicker basket, covered over 
with red feathers. Their fate has never been as- 
certained. It is supposed they were hid, upon the 
abolition of idolatry, in a cave. Liiiolibo is laid to 
have carried a portion of them to England, and to 
have presented one of the sad relics to the >ti>^^^ 
ofCouk. 
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same time displaying their clothes and 
arms in insolent triumph. A breast- 
work was also erected on the beach, 
and the women sent inland. Intercourse 
however was re-established, with the 
design of obtaining the corpse of Cook 
and the cutter. Several natives came 
off from time to time to the ships, de- 
claring their innocence, and informed 
the commander, Gierke, of the warlike 
preparations ashore. Two individuals, 
on the night of the 15th, brought off a 
portion of the flesh of Captain Cook, 
weighing nine or ten pounds. The re- 
mainder, they said, had been burnt, and 
the bones were in possession of the 
chiefs. The next day additional insults 
were received, and a man, wearing 
Cook's hat, had the audacity to approach 
the ships, and throw stones, in bravado.* 
The crews not being in a temper jfor 
further forbearance, with the permission 
of their commander, fired some of the 
great guns, at the natives on shore. 
The islanders had previously put them- 
selves under cover, so that not much 
damage was done. A few were killed, 
and Kamehameha was slightly wounded 
by a blow received from a stone, which 
had been struck by one of the balls. 

On the 17th, the boats were sent 
ashore, strongly manned, to water; but 
the annoyance experienced from the na- 
tives was so great, that the work pro- 
ceeded slowly, although under the fire 
of the heavy guns from the ships. In 
all their attacks, the islanders displayed 
desperate bravery. Orders were at last 
given to fire some houses, in doing which 
the whole village, with the property of 
the friendly priests, were consumed. 
The sailors, imitating the revengeful 
passions of their opponents, perpetrated 
many cruelties. A man, attended by a 
dozen or more boys, bearing the usual 
insignia of peace, approached and was 
fired upon. This did not stop them; 
and when they reached the commanding 
officer, the herald was found to be the 
priest who had performed the services 
at the consecration of Captain Cook, 
and who had always showed himself a 
friend. He came to expostulate on the 
ingratitude of the treatment, he and his 
brethren had received. The men, who 
had brought oflf the remains of Cook, 



had assured them, from the captains of 
the ships, that their property and per- 
sons should be respected. Relying upon 
this pledge, they had not, with the other 
inhabitants, removed their effects to a 
place of security, and frdm trusting to 
their promises had lost their all. The 
narrative does not state that he had re- 
ceived any satisfaction from those for 
whom he had exerted himself so much. 

While the hostilities were continued 
between the two parties, numbers of 
women remained cheerfully on board the 
ships, exhibiting not the slightest emo- 
tion at the heads of their countrymen 
which were brought off, or concern for 
their relatives ashore. While the village 
was burning, they exclaimed, * a very 
fine sight.' A fact which powerfully il- 
lustrates the deep degradation of their 
sex, which could thus find amusement in 
the sufferings of their fellows and injuries 
to their country. 

On the evening of the 18th, messen- 
gers were sent to sue for peace ; they 
carried with them the usual presents, 
which were received with the assurance 
that it would be granted, when the re- 
mains of Cook were restored. From 
them it was learned, that all the bodies 
of the marines who fell, had been burnt, 
except the limb-bones, which were dis- 
tributed among the inferior chiefs. The 
hair of Captain Cook was in the posses- 
sion of Kamehameha. 

After dark, provisions were sent to the 
ships, with which were two large pre- 
sents from the much injured but forgiving 
priest. As peace was now considered 
declared, the natives ceased all hostili- 
ties, and mingled freely with the whites, 
who however remained closely upon 
guard. 

All of the bones of Captain Cook that 
could then be recovered, were brought 
on board the next day, neatly wrapped 
in fine tapa, ornamented with black and 
white feathers. Presents accompanied 
them. On the 21st, his gun, shoes, and 
some other trifles were brought by one 
of the high chiefs, who represented Ka- 
laniopuu and Kamehameha, as desirous 
of peace. He informed the commanders 
that six of the chiefs, some of whom were 
their best friends, had been killed. A 
difference of opinion prevailed among 
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the natives as to the expediency of con- 
tinuing hostile measures; but peace was 
finally agreed upon. 

The remains, which had been with so 
much difficulty procured, were commit- 
ted to the deep on the 21st, with military 
honors. During this scene, the bay was 
deserted by the natives ; but the succeed- 
ing day, on the assurance that all ill-will 
was then buried, many visited the ships 
and others sent presents of eatables. In 
the evening the ships sailed. 

On the 27th, they touched at Oahu, 
and a party landed on the northwest 
side ; but meeting only a few inhabitants 
they sailed immediately for Kauai, and 
came to anchor, March 1st, off Waimea, 
in their old station. 

Here their welcome was by no means 
cordial. The disease which they had 
introduced, had occasioned many deaths 
and much suffering. The island present- 
ed the usual spectacle of savage conten- 
tion and warfare. The goats which had 
been lefl by Cook, as a gifl, which might 
eventually have proved serviceable to 
the inhabitants, had increased to six, but 
had become a source of contention be- 
tween Keawe and Kaneonea. Both par- 
ties maintained their claims by force, 
and a battle had been fought, in which 
Kaneonea was worsted. A misfortune 
among barbarians is more likely to beget 
enemies than friends, as the unfortunate 
chief soon experienced. The goats were 
destroyed, but not with them the disa- 
greement, of which they had proved the 
innocent cause. Keawe having allied 
himself to another powerful chief, aspired 
to the sole sovereignty. 

Cook being dead, the ships experi- 
enced such trouble as has commonly 
been received from the South Sea island- 
ers, when no superstitious restraint, or 



knowledge of the superior power of the 
white race, existed. This was greatly 
aggravated by the absence of the princi- 
pal chiefs. The men employed in water- 
ing were annoyed by crowds of natives, 
who pressed rudely upon them, and final- 
ly endeavored to wrench the muskets of 
the soldiers from their hands. They 
would not suffer the watering to proceed, 
unless a great price was given ; demand- 
ing a hatchet for every cask of water. 
Neither had they forgotten their old 
trade. While some amused themselves 
by tripping up the sailors, pulling them 
backward by their clothes, and like vex- 
atious tricks, others stole their hats, 
buckets, and one seized Captain King's 
cutlass from his side and made his es- 
cape. Gaining courage by the impunity 
with which they had thus far proceeded, 
they made more daring demonstrations. 
The casks, however, were filled, placed 
in the pinnace, and all embarked, ex- 
cepting King and two others, when a 
shower of stones compelled them hastily 
to follow. The marines in the boat then 
fired two muskets, which wounded one 
man severely. This enraged the natives, 
and they prepared for a fresh attack; 
but the authority of some chiefs who 
made their appearance, drove them back. 

No further disturbance was experienc- 
ed. The chiefs of Keawe 's paxty paid 
Captain Clerke a visit, and made him 
several curious and valuable presents, 
among which were fish hooks, made from 
the bones of Kalaniopuu's father, who 
had been killed in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to subdue Oahu. A dagger made 
from iron taken from a timber that had 
recently floated ashore, was also brought. 

On the 8th of March, the ships stood 
over to Niihau, where they remained 
but four days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1779--Unfavorable opinion entertained of the island- 
ers in consequence of the death of Coolc — Death 
of Kalaniopuu — War of succession— Victories of 
Kamehameha— Kamehameha conquers Maui, La- 
nai and Molokai-Arriyal of Captaius Portlock and 
Dixon— Trade opened— Meare's visit— Trade -La 
Perouse visits Maui, 178C— Maui, Lanai and Mo- 
lokai rebel— Arrival of the Eleanora— Capture of 
boat and murder of a sailoi^-MetcalPs bloody 
re venge— Fair American captured— John Young 
and Isaac Davis made prisoners — Difficulties be- 
tween traders and the islanders^Kamehameha's 
iivdigfnation at the capture of the Fair American — 
Treatment of prisoners—Kaiana's ambitious views 
—Attempts on vessels— Vancouver's arrival — 
First notice of Kaumualii — Doedalns arrives at 
Oahu — Massacre of Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. 
Grooch — Avarice of chiefs — Intercourse with Van- 
couver — Kaahumanu — Princely hospitality — 
Jealousy of other chiefs— Cattle first introduced 
at Hawaii— Discipline of ships— Orders of the 
king — Widow of Kalaniopuu— Sham battle — 
Present to King Greorge III.— Transactions at 
Maui— Murderers executed at Oahu— Festival of 
Makahiki — Benevolent efibrts of Vancouver — 
Theatrical entertainments — Cession of Hawaii — 
Departure of Vancouver— 1794. 

The news of the disastrous events re- 
corded in the last chapter, produced an 
unfavorable impression in Europe and 
America, of the character of the island- 
ers. Without fully comprehending the 
causes, they were judged to be a cruel 
race and disposed to commit atrocities 
upon ships. For a number of years 
none ventured to touch at their shores. 
The aged Kalaniopuu died at Kau, Ha- 
waii, in . April, 1782, after a reign of 
thirty years, and bequeathed his domin- 
ions to Eiwalao, his son, jointly with 
Kamehameha, who was to be subordi- 



nate to him. Kamehameha was the re- 
puted nephew of Kalaniopuu, by his 
brother Keoua, but Kahekili, king of 
Maui, claimed his paternity. By this new 
arrangement, Kau, Puna and Hilo, the 
most fertile districts, fell to Kiwalao ; and 
Kona, Kohala and Hamakua to Kame- 
hameha. No sooner was the will made 
known than intrigues to defeat it were 
set in motion. In July following, after 
the season of mourning had ended, the 
Hilo chiefs being anxious to obtain the 
district of Kona, on the east side of Ha- 
waii, on account of the calmness of the 
bordering sea, which made it a better 
fishing-ground, endeavored to excite 
their new ruler to wrest it from Kame- 
hameha. Having gained him over to 
their design, it was determined to ex- 
ecute it under the guise of paying fune- 
ral honors to his deceased father. A 
number of warriors, taking the corpse 
of Kalaniopuu with them, embarked in 
a war-canoe for Kona. On their way, 
Keeaumoku, a tried chieftan of Kame- 
hameha, met them, and going on board, 
joined in the wail for the dead. From 
the appearance of the party, his sus- 
picions were aroused, and he inquir- 
ed where it was their intention to inter 
the body. They replied, at Kailua, the 
chief town of Kona. From this answer 
and the extraordinary haste they mani- 
fested, he suspected they designed sur- 
prising that place. 




House of Keawe— Tomb of the kings of Hawaii, at Honaunau. 

While off* Honaunau, the place of se- I they were overtaken by a violent 
pulture of the ancient kings of Hawaii, | squall, which obliged them to land. 
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body was there deposited in the ances- 
tral tomb of the kings of Hawaii, the 
house of Keawe, from whom all chiefs of 
pretensions to high nobility endeavor to 
trace their descent. Keeaumoku secret- 
ly lefl the party and hastened to Kame- 
hameha to inform him of his suspicions. 
Kiwalao and his followers remained to 
concert further measures, as it was their 
intention to conquer and apportion all 
Hawaii among themselves. In the mean- 
time information of their arrival and 
plans had been conveyed to Kameha- 
meha, who immediately advanced to the 
camp of Kiwalao, and in an interview 
the two became apparently reconciled. 
Kiwalao endeavored to satisfy the rapa- 
city of his chiefs, by dividing his own 
territories among them, but Keoua, his 
uncle, either not receiving a share 
proportionate to his desires, or being 
neglected in the apportionment, be- 
came enraged and marched off with his 
retainers, determined on war and plun- 
der. Entering the territories of Ka^ 
mehameha, he committed considerable 
devastation by cutting down cocoanut 
trees. In a skirmish several were 
killed on each side. The war having 
thus commenced, Kiwalao, unable fur- 
ther to resist the solicitations of his fol- 
lowers, joined Keoua, with all his forces, 
and a general engagement took place at 
Keei, between the two rivals for Hawaii, 
which was continued for eight days with 
no decided advantage to either party. — 
Kamehameha being next in rank and in- 
fluence to Kiwalao, was heir to the entire 
island upon the death of his cousin ; con- 
sequently, the struggle was obstinate 
and bloody. Keeaumoku, the chief who 
had discovered the designs of Kiwalao to 
Kamehameha, was seized by two of the 
warriors of the former, and badly wound- 
ed; one smiting him with a spear, and 
the other with a dagger, both exclaiming, 
in derision, ' the weapon strikes the yel- 
low-back crab. ' The anxiety of his ene- 
mies to secure as a trophy, a highly 
valued ornament made of a whale's tooth, 
which he wore about his neck, preserved 
his life. Kamehameha perceiving the 
danger of his favorite warrior, rallied the 
boldest of his troops and furiously charg- 
ed the enemy. In the mele^, Kiwalao 
was knocked down by a stone. Keeau- 
10 



moku, enabled to rise, rushed upon the 
fallen king, and with a shark 's-teeth 
sword despatched him. The fate of their 
leader so dispirited his followers, that 
they were entirely routed. Some fled to 
the place of refuge at Honaunau, and 
others to the mountains, or sought safety 
by flight in canoes. Kamehameha was 
thus lefl master of the field, and lord of 
Hawaii. 

Further opposition awaited him. Keoua 
and Keawemauhili, the principal insti- 
gators of the war, had fled to the moun- 
tains. The former obtained possession 
of Kau, and the latter the fine districts 
of Hilo and Puna. Three districts only 
sided with Kamehameha. The rebel 
chiefs, however, were disturbed in their 
own domains, by commotions excited by 
dissatisfied subjects; one of whom being 
unsuccessful, went over, with all his re- 
tainers, to Kamehameha, and by his per- 
suasions induced him to renew the war. 
An engagement, which, from the obsti- 
nacy with which it was fought, received 
the name of Kauaawa — bitter contest — 
took place on a mountain in Kau. Nei- 
ther party were able to claim the victory. 
Kamehameha actively followed up the 
contest, and marched upon Hilo, where 
in a skirmish he received a blow on his 
forehead, from a paddle, which well nigh 
terminated his career. 

Kahekili, who had made himself mas- 
ter of Molokai, Lanai, Oahu and Maui, 
and was allied to Kaeo, sovereign of 
Kauai, in revenge for a fancied aflront, 
sent succor to the enemies of Kameha- 
meha; who, in retaliation, made a de- 
scent upon Maui, about the year 1790, 
while Kahekili was at Oahu. His son, 
a youth, encountered the invader at 
Wailuku, and was totally defeated. In 
this battle, Kamehameha displayed much 
skill. His active mind turned every mis- 
take of his enemy to his own advantage, 
and seized upon the most favorable mo- 
ments for a charge or retreat. The 
prodigious strength, for which he was 
remarkable, joined with great personal 
courage, which had alrei^y estabhshed 
for him a reputation for prowess through- 
out the group, availed his troops much. 
When his bodily exertions were not 
needed, he remained quiet, issuing his 
orders with coolness and sa^acit^\ >^>iofc 
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line of battle wavered, he rushed to the 
thickest of the fight, encouraging his men 
with his deep-toned voice. Both parties 
fought with bravery; the engagement 
being- in a narrow defile there was Uttle 
room for flight. The carnage was dread- 
fiil; many were killed by being hustled 
ofi* precipices; the waters of lao, a small 
stream, were dammed by the bodies of 
the routed foe, and the engagement was 
ever after known as the Eepaniwai — 
stopping the water. Kalanikupule, the 
prince, made his escape to Oahu. 

While the war was thus prosecuted on 
Maui, Keoua quarreled with his friend, 
the ruler of Hilo, and slew him. Infa- 
tuated by his growing power, he again 
ravaged Kamehameha's provinces, and 
was opposed by Kaiana, one of his gen- 
erals, a distinguished warrior of Kauai, 
who had been taken from that island by 
Captain Meares, in an English vessel, 
in 1787, and carried to Canton, where he 
attracted much attention by his shrewd- 
ness, elegance of form and demeanor. 
He was six feet five inches high, well 
proportioned and of a handsome counte- 
nance. The following year he returned 
in the Iphigenia, Captain Douglass, and 
not daring to land on Kauai, where, since 
his departure, his brother, influenced by 
a priest, had become inimical to him, he 
proceeded to Hawaii, and at the request 
of Kamehameha, settled there. This 
was in January, 1789. His active mind 
and warlike disposition, with the store of 
European articles, including fire-arms 
and ammunition, which he possessed, 
made him a valuable acquisition. The 
more firmly to attach him to his interests, 
Kamehameha conferred upon him high 
rank and extensive possessions. 

Before tracing the conquests of Kame- 
hameha fiirther, it is necessary to record 
the arrival of the first ships since the 
demise of Cook. They reached Keala- 
keakua bay before the king left on his 
Maui expedition. By the natives they 
were called o Lo, and were noted by 
them for bringing the fiarst beads.* They 
were the King George and Queen Char- 
lotte, trading vessels from London, com- 
manded by Capts. Portlock and Dixon; 
the former of whom had made the last 
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voyage with Captain Cook. On the 
25th of May, 1786, they made Hawaii, 
and were soon surrounded by canoes, 
bringing off hogs and fruit, which were 
gladly exchanged for bits of iron. The 
next day they came to anchor, and were 
visited by a great number of natives, 
whose bearing was insolent and trouble- 
some. jNo chief appeared to keep them 
in order, and the captains were obliged 
to drive them from the vessels. The 
character which the bay bore, made 
them very cautious, and on the 27th, 
their fears had so far increased, that 
after firing several guns to frighten away 
the natives, they unmoored and made 
sail. Standing along the coast, they 
continued to traflic for swine and water; 
nails and buttons being given in ex- 
change for calabashes of the latter. 

June Ist, they anchored oflT the east 
end of Oahu, and supplied the natives 
with iron and trinkets. The islanders at 
this time appear to have been so weU 
acquainted with the whites, as to mani- 
fest only a natural curiosity at what was 
novel. A party from the ships discovered 
Waikiki bay, which, from not being ex- 
posed to the violence of the trade winds, 
soon became the favorite anchoring 
ground. Leaving Oahu, they 'again an- 
chored at Waimea bay, Kauai, where 
they remained until the 13th. 

No difficulty was experienced on either 
island: the natives had acquired a fond- 
ness for foreign articles, for which they 
gladly exchanged their own manufac- 
tures, with a fairness which proves that 
they had begun to comprehend the old, 
though to them, new adage, /.honesty is 
the best policy.' 

In the autumn, the same sjiifos return- 
ed, and visited Hawaii and Maui, ofi* 
which island a canoe with four men, 
completely exhausted with fatigue, were 
picked up. They were treated with 
great kindness, loaded with gifts, anil 
sent ashore entirely recovered, to tell of 
the humanity of the white men. 

The ships having arrived at Oaho, 
anchored in their former situfUion. Ka- 
hekili, the king, who was then a stout, 
well-made man of fifty years of age, 
went on board, and made inquiries in 
regard to his rival of Hawaii. While 
they lay there he was hospitable and at- 
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tentive, but an old priest, who came 
frequently on board, informed Captain 
Portlock, that there was a plot brewing 
to cut off both vessels. As no other evi- 
dence of such a design transpired, it 
was either a false report, or effectually 
checked by the vigilance constantly dis- 
played by their crews, and dread of fire- 
arms; the effect of which the king, at 
his request, had been shown. In De- 
cember, they visited Kauai, and there 
met with Kaiana, brother to Keao, the 
chief ruler. Both showed them much 
kindness, and supplied them liberally 
with provisions. 

In October, 1787, Captain Portlock 
again touched at Kauai, and his inters 
course was as friendly as before. In his 
voyage he speaks feelingly of the oppres- 
sion of the chiefs to the common people, 
of which he was a witness, and endeavor- 
ed to influence the former, though with- 
out success, to treat their inferiors more 
humanely. The poorer classes were 
accustomed to come in their canoes to 
the ships from long distances, bringing 
their little store of provisions, which they 
would barter for iron or trinkets. No 
sooner, however, had they got them into 
their possession, than they would be 
rifled by some lazy chief who had been 
waiting the opportunity. This was sub- 
mitted to without repining, as it was the 
custom of the country. 

In August, 1787,* Captain Meares, 
in the Nootka, arrived at the islands, 
and afler experiencing a pleasant recep- 
tion, took away with him Kaiana, who 
was desirous of visiting Britain. Doug- 
lass, the partner of Meares, touched at 
several of the islands in the ship Iphige- 
nia, many times in that and the two suc- 
ceeding years. He saluted the chiefs 
with heavy guns ; it being first done with 
seven at Kawaihae bay, for Kameha- 
neha, who was highly delighted with the 
novel honor. This chief endeavored to 
procure a carpenter from him, and was 
successful in obtaining a swivel, some 
smaller fire-arms, and ammunition. In 
July, 1789, a number of chiefs at Hawaii, 
conspired to seize the Iphigenia, but the 
friendly Kaiana, her late passenger, dis- 
closed the plot. Kamehameha asserted 
his innocence of the design, though in 
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the risings of his ambition, before his 
plans were matured, and his policy form- 
ed, the temptation to make himself mas- 
tor of a foreign ship may have been 
awakened. But no such idea was ever 
manifested; his sagacious mind early 
perceived the greater advantages to be 
derived from securing the friend^ip of 
his commercial visitors. 

About this period, numerous vessels, 
mostly English and American, visited 
the islands, and commenced a trade, 
which has ever since been actively pur- 
sued. Several, among which was the 
Lady Washington, were fitted out by 
the merchants of Boston, in 1785. Their 
reception varied according to the whims 
or policy of the contending chiefs. None 
were much molested, though some were 
annoyed by thefl and the vexatious tricks 
of the natives. Prices varied according 
to the caprice of the rulers. The more 
important articles of warfare were in 
demand, and abundantly supplied by 
thoughtless traders, who in some cases 
found them turned upon themselves. A 
taste for ardent spirits, which at first 
were exceedingly offensive, was gradu- 
ally excited among the chiefe. Interest 
annually carried more vessels to their 
shores, and the same motive impelled a 
more judicious treatment of their visitors. 

The much lamented La Perouse came 
to anchor, with his exploring frigates, 
at the leeward side of Maui, near the 
present town of Lahaina, on the 28th of 
May, 1786, a few days only afler Port- 
lock and Dixon reached Hawaii. He 
speaks favorably of the kind disposition 
of the inhabitants, and attributes the 
shrewdness manifested in their petty 
barter, to former communication with 
Spaniards. Frenchmen were the first 
Europeans of modem times who landed 
at Maui. Their stay was limited to two 
days, in which their intercourse with 
the inhabitants was very slight. 

While the true state and value of this 
group was becoming known by these 
visits, and an interest in them gradually 
awakened, which led to a more extend- 
ed intercourse, the wars of supremacy 
among the rival chiefs were vigorously 
prosecuted. The possession of fire-arms 
made their contests more bloody, but 
sooner decided. 
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During the contest which Kaiana sus- 
tained against Eeoua, while his chief 
was on Maui, a most singular interpo- 
sition of natural phenomena enabled him 
to triumph over his active opponent. At 
that period, it had a great effect over 
the minds of the natives, who, from that 
moment considered their goddess Pele 
a favorer of the rising fortunes of Ka- 
mehameha. The army of Keoua had 
separated into three divisions, marching 
at some distance from each other, and 
were descending from the volcano by 
three distinct paths, not greatly apart, 
and which running parallel with each 
other, led towards the habitable portion 
of Kau. The first division had not far 
advanced, when a heavy earthquake 
and eruption from the volcano, took 
place. The ground shook so violently 
as to render it impossible either to stand 
still, or proceed, and they reeled to and 
fro like drunken men. The noise ac- 
companying this motion was awful, far 
exceeding thunder in loudness, while 
the sky, which hitherto had been un- 
clouded, was filled with a shower of 
cinders and ashes, extending for many 
miles around. Owing to the height to 
which they were first cast by the action 
of the crater, they cooled in their de- 
scent and did no injury, though a strong 
sulphurous gas was evolved, producing 
a sufibcating sensation in the party ex- 
posed. However, they escaped with 
the loss of a few of their number scorch- 
ed to death, and as soon as practicable 
hurried from the spot. 

The rear party experienced a similar 
motion, accompanied by the like noises 
and showers, which quickly passed over. 
They then hastened to rejoin their com- 
rades, but were met by an appalling 
sight. The central division lay stifiened 
in death; but so natural were the pos- 
tures of many, that they did not discover 
that life was extinct until they had close- 
ly examined them. Some were lying in 
apparent slumber, while others were 
sitting upright, with their wives and 
children firmly locked in their embrace 
and noses pressed together, as in the 
act of salutation. Out of four hundred 
human beings, not one was alive. A 
hog, belonging to one of the families, 
alone had been able to resist the effects 



of the sulphurous vapor, and was quietl) 
rooting about them. 

Kamehameha having returned from 
Molokai — 1791 — joined forces with Kai- 
ana, and easily routed the army of 
Keoua, dispirited by so sad an event. 
Their leader was driven for shelter into 
the further part of Kau, and there re- 
mained a fugitive, until, having become 
wearied of his erratic life, he determined 
to surrender himself to the clemency of 
the conqueror. Accordingly, he went 
to the seaside, passing with the per- 
mission of Kaianii through his camp. 
He received much attention from the 
people, some of whom foreboded his 
late, and embarked with his most faith- 
ful followers and their effects for Kawai- 
hae bay, where Kamehameha was en- 
camped. The energy and ambition of 
Keoua having been prolific soilrces of 
trouble to him, that chief determined to 
rid himself of one who had proved so 
valiant a competitor, and whose claims 
to the supreme power, from his relation- 
ship to Kiwalao, would always be ad- 
verse to his own. Accordingly, secret 
instructions were issued to Keeaumoku, 
who having enticed Keoua to the land, 
assassinated him as he stepped from his 
canoe. Seven of his friends shared the 
same fate. The corpse was then taken 
to the neighboring heiau, and offered in 
sacrifice. This occurred in 1793. Some 
say that he was treacherously slain, 
against the wishes of Kamehameha; but 
as it was done in his presence, the state- 
ment is improbable. The whole island 
of Hawaii was now his by conquest; but 
his successes here were counterbalanced 
by reverses elsewhere. Maui, Lanai 
and Molokai, which had been but par^ 
tially subdued, threw off the yoke, and 
again acknowledged KahekiU as their 
liege lord. 

In the autumn of 1789, the American 
snow Eleanor, commanded by one Met- 
calf,"^ arrived at Hawaii, and remained 
there trading during most of the succeed- 
ing winter. In the month of February, 
1790, she anchored at Honuaula, Maui. 
Two of the chiefs of a neighboring place, 
called Oloalu, having heard of her ar- 
rival, went to Honuaula, and in the night 
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stole her boat, which was moored under 
her stem. A watchman was in it, but 
had fallen asleep. So adroit were they, 
that he did not awake until they were 
near the shore. He then attempted to 
give the alarm, but was unheard; be- 
fore he could cry out again, one of the 
thieves killed him. The boat was taken 
ashore, and broken up for the sake of 
the iron, which was manufactured into 
awls and fish-hooks. The chiefs return- 
ed to their own village, and for a while 
Honuaula was made to bear the brunt of 
a revengeful attack. One man was kill- 
ed, and two made prisoners; one of 
whom being from Oloalu, gave informa- 
tion of the real criminals. Metcalf 
weighed anchor, and proceeded thither. 

At the time of his arrival a taboo ex- 
isted, which prevented any individual 
from putting off in a canoe under pain 
of being burnt to death. The bones of 
the murdered seaman, and the remains 
of the boat, for which a reward was of- 
fered, had been delivered up; and the 
natives supposing the anger of the cap- 
tain appeased by the attack he had al- 
ready, made, innocently asked for the 
promised reward. This he said they 
should have. As soon as the taboo was 
annulled, multitudes of people from all 
parts of the island flocked to the ship to 
trade. They were all ordered to lie 
with their canoes on the starboard side, 
which they did, not perceiving the means 
preparing for their destruction. If any 
lay oflT the bows or stem, they were 
pelted with stones, until they took the 
prescribed situation. The ports, which 
had been closed, were then hauled up, 
and the battery, charged with musket 
balls and nails, and depressed to bear 
into the thickest of the fleet, run out and 
fired among them. Metcalf stood in the 
gangway to witness the awful effect, and 
directed the vollies of musketry and 
small arms which were poured in to 
complete the destruction. One hundred 
individuals were said to have been killed 
outright, and vast numbers wounded 
The natives dragged for their bodies 
with fish-hooks, and collected the man- 
gled masses upon the beach, where, to 
use their own expression, ' their brains 
flowed out of their broken skulls.' 

After this horrible massacre of inno- 



cent wretches, Metcalf sailed for Ha- 
waii, where, owing to the hostility which 
existed between the two islands, he was 
well received. But there was retribu- 
tion in store for him. 

In connection with the Eleanor, was 
a small schooner of twenty-six tons — the 
Fair American — a tender, manned with 
only five seamen, and commanded by 
MetcalTs son, a lad of eighteen years 
of age. This vessel arrived off Ka- 
waihae bay, in March, but did not fall 
in with her mate, which was a little 
farther to the westward. Kameeimoku, 
a high chief, who, for some trifling 
cause had received a flogging from the 
elder Metcalf, while on board of his 
vessel, had resolved to revenge the in- 
sult upon the first whites that came 
within his reach. The smallness of the 
schooner, and the inexperience of her 
commander, afforded too favorable an 
opportunity to be overlooked. Without 
the powerful motive which actuated his 
mind, she would have proved an almost 
irresistible temptation to the cupidity of 
savages, when away from her consort. 
Accordingly, with a number of his peo- 
ple, he boarded her, and carried many 
presents. While the attention of the 
youth and crew were occupied in re- 
ceiving . them, and in hearing news of 
his father, the savages pressed on board. 
Suddenly, the chief seized young Met- 
calf and threw him overboard, where he 
soon perished. The rest were massa- 
cred, except Isaac Davis, whose life 
was spared by one of the party, who 
bound up his wounds. He was then 
taken ashore, where he was kindly treat- 
ed. The schooner was stranded and 
plundered. 

John Young, boatswain of the £lea- 
nor, had gone ashore on the 17th, but 
to his surprise, upon attempting to leave, 
was forbidden by Eamehameha, and in 
the evening learned of the capture of 
the schooner. The snow remained two 
days off Kealakeakua bay, firing guns 
for Young to return. This, the king, 
after he heard of the massacre, would 
not permit, nor would he allow a canoe 
to go along side, lest Metcalf should re- 
venge himself, as at Maui; consequent- 
ly he sailed without bearing of his 
I loss. 
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While a general warfare raged through 
the group, and individual chieftans 
sought to add to their power bj gaining 
possession of the more destructive wea- 
pons of the whites, it is to be supposed 
that serious misunderstandings would 
often arise. From the known treach- 
ery and avarice of savages, it cannot be 
doubted that the provocations sometimes 
originated with them. Some of the for- 
eign commanders were men of little or 
no principle; the discipline preserved 
on board of their vessels corrupted their 
own crews, and excited the cupidity and 
dislike of the natives. Disturbances 
arose in consequence, and the captains 
seeking justice, and oftener mere re- 
taliation, for real or fancied wrongs, too 
frequently, without due inquiry, vented 
their rage in deeds, scarcely inferior in 
wanton barbarity, or abuse of power and 
confidence, to the customs of the sava- 

fes themselves. Men there were of that 
ay, and the race is not altogether ex- 
tinct, whose characters could be resolv- 
ed into two principles, lust and gain. 
To accomplish their desires no action 
was too base or cruel. Such may be 
properly termed pirates ; for their sel- 
fishness spared neither friend nor foe ; 
the useful servant nor profitable ally ; all 
were equally their victims. Capt. Wm. 
Sturgis, an American ship-master, and 
good authority in this matter, having 
traded extensively both with the Ha- 
waiians and the Indians on the N. W. 
Coast soon after this period, says, in a 
published lecture, that the loss of life 
and disasters which have occurred in 
voyages among these savages, were 
owing chiefly ' to the bad faith and de- 
ceitfulness of the white men.' 

But the tales of the natives themselves, 
of injuries done them, when not well au- 
thenticated, are to be received with 
limitation. In the few years ensuing 
between Portlock's visit and Kameha- 
meha's complete ascendancy, some cases 
occurred where commanders of vessels 
fired upon the natives; or, acting upon 
the exigencies of the time, thoughtlessly 
did deeds which in their cooler moments 
would have been disapproved. The 
rapid growth of trade, and the general 
and increasing good will that prevailed, 
is sufficient evidence that the islanders 



appreciated the value of foreign com- 
merce. 

The two prisoners. Young and Davis, 
though rude and ignorant seamen, in 
moral education and religious knowl- 
edge, were far in advance of the most 
enlightened of those who held them in 
bondage. Kamehameha found in them 
tried and faithful servants, who more 
than repaid his protection, and the op- 
pressed serf ever had reason to bless 
the humane influence they exerted over 
the mind of their arbitrary master. — 
Equal consideration is due them from 
their own countrymen, and the mariners 
of other nations, who traded to their 
shores. They both rose to be chiefs of 
consequence, possessing to the last the 
confidence of high and low, and their 
history, particularly that of Young, will 
be found to be closely interwoven with 
that of their royal guardian. There 
were other white men on the islands at 
this time, runaways from ships^ but 
chiefly of bad characters; their influ- 
ence, however, was greatly modified by 
the superior address and intelligence of 
these prisoners, and by the comparison 
which the natives necessarily drew be- 
tween the two, which gave them their 
first definite notions of morality. 

Kamehameha was highly indignant at 
the outrage committed by Kameeimoku, 
but his authority was not sufficiently 
established to authorize him to pimish 
this violation of his policy. He rebuked 
him severely, and took possession of the 
schooner, which he caused to be hauled 
up and carefully preserved, to be re- 
turned to her owner, should he reap- 
pear. Isaac Davis was immediately 
provided for, and treated with a degree 
of attention, which fully proved the sin- 
cerity of his sentiments. While repri- 
manding Kameeimoku, he is said to have 
shed tears. 

The two seamen were immediately 
taken into the confidence of their patron, 
and both from him and other high chiefe, 
received valuable presents of estates on 
the sea side. They made themselves so 
beloved, that popular opinion would not 
have permitted their departure had the 
king been inclined to let them go. They 
were carefully guarded whenever a ves- 
sel appeared in sight, and never suffer^ 
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ed to go afloat ; and if any one had been 
detected im carrying any correspond- 
ence for them on board a vessel, he 
would have been put to death; one was 
held responsible for the other, and their 
mutual fidelity deserves high praise. 
They made a joint but vain attempt to 
escape to Captain Colnett's ship, and 
had it not been for the active exertions 
of Kamehameha who vigorously defend- 
ed them, their lives would have been 
forfeited. Afler this, they became more 
contented in their new relations. Kaiana 
who had lately become ambitious and 
turbulent, and had lost all sense of grati- 
tude for the favors he had received from 
the whites, was their enemy, and con- 
spired to take their lives. But the 
friendship of the other chiefs rendered 
the plot abortive. The attentions which 
he had received abroad, had given him 
a great opinion of his own consequence ; 
possessing a stock of fire-arms and am- 
munition, he was desirous of seizing 
upon any traders that might come within 
his reach. Had Kamehameha coincided 
with his views, trade would have been 
ruined, and the Hawaiians would have 
acquired the character of pirates. But 
his plans were constantly overruled by 
the greater influence of his superior and 
his counselors. In one instance, it was 
nearly decided to attempt the capture of 
the Spanish sloop. Princess Royal; the 
chief argument, used for its legaUty, 
was that she had been captured from the 
English ; consequently there could be 
no harm in their taking her from the 
Spaniards. A sophism very agreeable 
to their covetous dispositions, and which 
at first met, with little opposition. The 
pacific policy carried the point, however, 
even against so cogent a reason. . 

Before Captain Metcalf sailed for 
Maui in 1789, Kaiana nearly accom- 
plished the capture of the Eleanor. It 
was proposed to the king by his party, 
to seize the snow, and put to death all 
of her crew, execept a few who should 
be reserved to navigate the vessel. By 
80 powerful an addition to his navy, the 
conquest of the other islands would be 
made sure. The plan was to seize the 
opportunity when the crew laid aloft to 
loose the sails; those on deck were to 
be murdered, and the remainder kept in 



the rigging, until possession of the ves- 
sel had been secured. The project 
though so much in accordance with his 
ambition, was rejected with indignation. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of their 
sovereign, the chiefs determined upon 
the attempt, and went on board for that 
purpose. News of their assembling hav- 
ing been conveyed to Kamehameha, he 
hurried off, and ordered them out of the 
vessel. Fearing that he would disclose 
the plot to Captain Metcalf, they obeyed, 
and the ship sailed without the divulge- 
ment of the design. The safety of many 
vessels, and the lives of their crews, 
about this period, were owing to the ac- 
tive interference of Kamehameha, and 
intercourse was continued in ignorance 
of the dangers to which they had been 
exposed. 

Vancouver, after Cook, the most cele- 
brated of modern English voyagers, 
arrived at Kealakeakua bay, March 3d, 
1792. As his visits exercised so power- 
ful and lasting an influence upon the 
islanders, it will be necessary to enter 
into their details. He had with him two 
surveying vessels, the Discovery and 
Chatham. Kaiana came on board, and 
from the favorable opinions expressed of 
him in Meares' voyages, was received 
with courtesy and attention. One of his 
first acts was to exaggerate his own im- 
portance, and misrepresent that of the 
king, with whom he stated that he equal- 
ly shared the government. On his de- 
parture he was saluted with four guns, 
but was chagrined at not being able to 
add to his stock of foreign weapons. In 
the evening a canoe came alongside with 
a young native, who spoke English tole- 
rably well. He had been to the United 
States, with Captain Ingraham of Bos- 
ton, ,and had recently returned. As ' 
Vancouver sailed slowly along the coast 
he was visited by several chiefs, to whom 
he gave garden seeds and other produc- 
tions likely to become serviceable. 

On the 7th of March, he anchored at 
Waikiki bay, Oahu, and was visited by 
many of the natives. The knowledge 
of the character ^f the vessels having 
spread abroad, those who went ashore 
were treated with a coolness which ar- 
gued great indifierence to visitors who 
came for other purposes than trade. CW 
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the 9th the ships came to anchor at 
Waimea, Kauai. Their reception was 
neither hearty nor friendly. Gain was 
the all-impelling motive of the inhabi- 
tants; and as it was not to be acquired 
to the extent of their desires by trade, 
they strove to excite the sensual desires 
of the crews, by a display of gross wan- 
tonness, which tended rather to disgust 
than please. 

Kaumualii — the eldest son of Keao, 
who was then at Maui — a boy of twelve 
years of age, visited the ships, and from 
his affability and cheerfulness created a 
favorable impression. The features of 
the young prince were expressive of vi- 
vacity and intelligence, and his inquiries 
and observations were considered as un- 
common for a lad of his years. His 
conduct was indicative of a desire to 
please and to acquire information. But 
before either he or his guardian would 
venture on board, hostages were demand- 
ed for their safe return; and in all their 
transactions, an honesty of purpose mani- 
fested, with a discreet caution, which 
showed that the principles of trade had 
become well understood. A number of 
whites resided on the island, who made 
themselves useful to both parties. 

The depopulation throughout the 
group, caused by the constant internal 
dissensions since Vancouver's first visit 
in 1778, struck him painfully. The 
town of Waimea had been reduced two- 
thirds, and of all the chiefs then living, 
with whom he had been intimately ac- 
quainted, Kamehameha alone survived. 

At this time attention was fiM drawn 
toward sandal wood, as an article of ex- 
port. Two men had been tefl from a 
Boston brig, by Captain Kendrick, on 
Kauai, to contract for several cargoes, 
and also to gather pearls ; but it was not 
until many years afterward that the for- 
mer was made an important branch of 
trade. 

On the 11th of May, the same year, 
the Dcedalus, an English national store 
ship, appeared on the north side of Oahu. 
The natives unaccustomed to the sight, 
greeted her appearance with many excla- 
mations of affright and surprise. Some 
ran inland, and reported that * coral 
rocks were floating thither:' others vo- 
ciferated, < prodigious, prodigious.' The 



vessel lay off Waimea, while a party 
went ashore to procure water. It being 
brackish near the sea-side, they were 
obliged to roll the casks some Custance 
up the stream, where it was pure. Hav- 
ing filled them, they made preparations 
to return, when a dispute arose between 
the seamen and natives, which termina- 
ted in the death of a Portuguese sailor. 
Lieut. Hergest, the commander of the 
shore expedition, with Mr. Gouch, the 
astronomer, unaware of the difficulty, 
had incautiously wandered from the 
party, and were surrounded by many of 
the islanders, who, hearing of the affray, 
immediately attacked these gentlemen. 
The further account of this melancholy 
affair, I give literklly from the native 
historian, by which it will be seen that 
from their own confession, it was a wan- 
ton murder. 

* Kapaleiuku cast a stone against the 
chin of one of the foreigners, which 
knocked him down. When the natives 
on the other bank saw that one had 
fallen they came to join in the fray. 
The white man cried out with the pain 
inflicted, on which the natives said — 
"They cry, indeed — ^they are men per- 
haps, — ^we thought them gods, their eyes 
were so bright." One remonstrated, 
" Be not in haste to kill the god Lonoi- 
kaoualii, — ^for great Lono having been 
slain at Hawaii, this one remained, the 
great and powerful Pekeku this-^he is 
a god." This remonstrance was vain. 
The company in the boat returned and 
obtained their guns, and. lay upon their 
oars. Those on board the vessel per- 
ceiving that some of their number had 
been slain, worked the vessel inland and 
fired on shore. The natives exclaimed, 
' ' What is this whizzing ? ' ' One replied, 
** Don't you know it is burning sand^ 
powder — a deadly thing — it will bnm 
perhaps this day and destroy our land. 
rerhaps we shall escape inasmuch as 
we have killed the two gods-— had they 
lived among us, we had all been dead 
men!" The firing continued till even- 
ing, when the vessel took her departure.' 

The perpetrators of this cruel act were 
a lawless band, owing allegiance to no 
particular chief. The kings of the seve- 
ral islands, occupied with their wars of 
conquest, paid little attention t6 the af- 
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fairs of the distant portions of their king- 
doms, consequently a general license 
prevailed; and petty squabbles, robbe- 
ries and murders, were of frequent oc- 
currence. 

Vancouver returned from the North- 
west Coast of America, and anchored off 
Kawaihae, Hawaii, Feb. U, 1793. A 
taboo then existed, by which the inhabi- 
tants were restricted from trading with 
any vessels, except for arms and ammu- 
nition. Through his firmness in refusing 
to purchase supplies with these articles, 
the taboo was remitted. Religious taboos 
were now of frequent occurrence, lasting 
for periods of several days each, during 
which, as in the holidays of the Roman 
Church, no business could be transacted. 
However, when the inconvenience at- 
tending them was great, the highest 
chiefs exercised an authority similar to 
the Pope's, and granted dispensations 
for their own benefit and that of their 
favorites. On the 19th, with the assis- 
tance of Kalaimoku, one of Kamehame- 
ha's chief counselors, he landed a bull 
and cow, which were all that remained 
of several cattle, which he had brought 
from California, with the benevolent de- 
sign of introducing the breed of these 
valuable animals. The cow died soon 
after landing. The opposition which 
Kalaimoku made to aiding him in the 
landing, though he well knew they were 
a gift which would largely benefit the 
islanders, forcibly illustrates the avari- 
cious spirit which pervaded all classes, 
and to which Kamehameha alone was 
superior. He objected to granting the 
use of his canoe, which was large and 
commodious, until a sufticient bribe was 
offered him; and this was subsequent to 
receiving presents suitable to his rank. 

So greatly had trade increased, and 
the desire of the useful superseded the 
passion for ornaments, that trinkets no 
longer were of value, unless they were 
of a novel description. Woolen cloth, 
printed cottons, linen, hardware, and the 
staple articles of traffic were in great 
demand. The islanders suffered in some 
instances from the shameless dishonesty 
of the civilized trader, who deceived 
them in the quantity and quality of goods. 
Muskets were sold, which burst upon 
the first fire, and often produced dan- 
11 



gerous wounds. But these vile practices 
recoiled upon the heads of the ofienders, 
for the natives soon learned to appreci- 
ate an honest man, and to distinguish 
the good article from the bad, and were 
not long in becoming as keen in their 
mercantile transactions, as the shrewd- 
est of their teachers. Vancouver also 
speaks in terms of just reprobation of 
some of their visitors, who after being 
supplied with provisions by the chiefs^ 
departed without making any return.* 

While cruising slowly along the wes- 
tern side, of Hawaii, Kamehameha came 
off to the Discovery, bringing Young 
with him. Vancouver was agreeably 
disappointed in the change which a few 
years had made in the countenance of 
this celebrated warrior. The savage 
look which Captain King ascribed to 
him, had lost much of its expression of 
stem ferocity, while it retained its natti* 
ral dignity and firmness. His carriage 
was majestic, and every action bespoke a 
mind which, under any circumstances, 
would have distinguished its possessor. 
His eyes were dark and piercing; in 
the words of one who not long after was 
well acquainted with him, he seemed 
capable of penetrating the designs and 
reading the thoughts of those about him; 
before his glance the most courageous 
quailed. His general deportment was 
frank, cheerful and generous. In form 
and stature a herculean savage ; in abili- 
ties and character, a man that a more 
advanced country might have been proud 
to acknowledge as her son. 

His sagacious mind seized upon every 
opportunity of improvement and aggran* 
dizement. While the benevolent coun- 
sels of Vancouver could not repress the 
latter, they confirmed him in his peaceful 
and protecting policy toward foreigners. 



* The traffic of the islands, at this period, was 
confiQed mostly to the purchasing of supplies, for 
which object vessels of the principal maritime na- 
tions frequented them, but particularly those of the 
United states, engaged in the fur trade on the 
Northwest Coast of America, and the Canton busi- 
ness; of which many inierestins particulars will be 
found in Greenhow's memoir of the Oregon. The 
most noted of these were the Hope, Capt. Ingraham, 
the Eleanor, and Hancock; of the English, besides 
those already mentioned, the Princess Royal, and 
Argonaut, under the direction of Captain Colnett. 
The islanders were frequently employed as setmeii, 
and for other purposes on shipboard^ in which ihet 
gave general satis&ciloo. 
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His bias, both from intellect and interest, 
lay toward them, and no other barbarian 
was more feared and respected by all 
classes, strangers and subjects, than this 
wonderful man. Cook's narrative pre- 
sented him as a wonderful savage, am- 
bitious, brave and resolute ; Vancouver's 
intercourse showed him in the dawn of 
a ripened intellect, as possessing all the 
latter qualities, yet humane and hospit- 
able. His character will be gradually 
pictured in the subsequent events of his 
active career; and the reader can then 
judge if this description do him jus- 
tice. 

Soon after his arrival on board, Kaa- 
humanu, his favorite queen with several 
of her relatives, followed him. This is 
the first notice we have of this woman, 
who afterwards proved herself a consort 
worthy of the greatest and best of her 
nation. She was then but sixteen, beau- 
tiful and pleasing. The ship was soon 
crowded with well-behaved visitors of 
high rank, among whom presents were 
distributed, which gave much satisfac- 
tion. Kamehameha received a scarlet 
coat, trimmed with gold lace, in which 
he promenaded the deck to the great 
admiration of his subjects. 

February 22d, Vancouver anchored at 
Kealakeakua bay. Kamehameha imme- 
diately put off in great state. He was 
dressed in a printed linen gown, given 
by Cook to Kalaniopuu, over which a 
magnificent feather cloak was thrown, 
which trailed upon the ground. His 
head was surmounted by an elegant hel- 
met. Eleven large canoes, arranged so 
as to form two sides of an obtuse angle, 
formed his squadron. The largest, in 
which he was, had eighteen paddles on 
each side, and headed the procession. 
It was a little in advance of the others, 
which followed its motions with#the ut- 
most precision, being guided by the 
orders of the king, who regualated the 
manoeuvres with great skill. The fleet 
paddled around the vessel in a slow and 
solemn manner. The ten canoes were 
then ordered to form in a line under the 
stern, while his own was paddled with 
the utmost exertions of the crew, to 
the starboard side. When abreast of 
the gangway, notwithstanding the great 
speed with which it was shooting ahead. 



it was instantly stopped by a skilful back 
dip of the paddles. 

Kamehameha then ascended^the side, 
and taking the hand of Vancouver, in- 
quired if he were sincerely a friend, and 
if the king of Great Britain were ami- 
cably disposed. These questions being 
satisfactorily answered, he saluted him, 
by touching noses. Four helmets of 
beautiful fabrication, were then present- 
ed, and the ten canoes ordered along- 
side. Each of them contained nine of 
of the largest sized swine, which, with a 
prodigious quantity of fruits and vege- 
tables, brought by a fleet of smaller 
canoes, were deposited on the decks of 
both vessels. Although the quantity 
was more than could be used, nothing 
was allowed to be returned. 

Five cows, with some sheep, were 
carried ashore as a present to the king, 
who personally attended to their care. 
In addition to the princely gift he had 
already sent, he had prepared a large 
quantity of cloth, mats, and other ar- 
ticles of their manufacture, which, as 
there was not room on board for them, 
he ordered to be stored on shore, under 
the charge of an agent, who was made 
responsible for their final delivery. 

The presentation of all the large cattle 
to Kamehameha created some jealousy 
among the other chiefs. Kaiana coming 
on board, Kamehameha received him 
with a look of sullen gloom and auster- 
ity, indicative of the growing dissatis- 
faction between them. Both were equal- 
ly ambitious. Kaiana sought to obtain 
his ends by violence and bloodshed. In 
his former patron he had found a steady 
opponent, and neither could brook an 
equal; though for the present^ policy 
prevented an open rupture. 

Kaiana was civilly received and a 
handsome present accepted, though it 
could not be taken on board. Keeau- 
moku, the slayer of Keoua, who was 
present, was angry at this, as his pre- 
sent had been unconditionally declined. 
The king who had sat silent, with con- 
siderable warmth declared that there 
was no occasion to accept the present of 
any other chief besides himself, as he 
was fully capable of supplying all their 
wants. Vancouver, anxious to con- 
ciliate all, determined to regulate his 
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conduct to these jealous chiefs accord- 
ing to their rank ; treating the inferior 
with due respect and attention, while he 
paid principal court to Kamehameha, as 
one who, if he did not then possess ab- 
solute authority, would soon secure it 
from his superior force and abilities. 

As it was necessary to erect an ob- 
servatory ashore, and in the intercourse 
which would necessarily ensue in a long 
visit, there would be temptations to pil- 
fer, and difficulties might arise from lack 
of discipline on one side, and the ag- 
gressions of evil disposed natives on the 
other, enemies to his government, or 
retainers of chiefs, over whom he had no 
positive control, Kamehameha desired 
that certain rules should be strictly ob- 
served. In promulgating them, he seems 
to have had forcibly in his mind, the sad 
results of the unrestrained license of 
Cook's crews, and the want of prudence 
and injudicious harshness of their com- 
mander. On the part of Vancouver, he 
urged that the strictest discipline should 
be observed; that no individuals should 
be permitted to infringe upon their sa- 
cred observances, or in any way violate 
their places of religion ; that none should 
stray about the country; and none but 
the principal chiefs be allowed to visit 
the vessels. In the day time, he would 
frequently come on board, and his 
presence would prevent any lawless con- 
duct. If any of the whites desired to 
travel, he would be responsible for their 
safety, and would supply them with con- 
fidential attendants, who should provide 
for all their wants, and regulate their 
conduct that it might not unintentionally 
offend. Should any thefl or irregular- 
ities be committed, he would sec that 
the offenders were severely punished. 
Orders were issued to all subjects re- 
quiring of them the strictest obedience 
to all the rules prescribing their inter- 
course with the whites. Vancouver with 
a cordiality that reflects credit upon his 
judgment, heartily cooperated with these 
reasonable desires; from the mutual 
respect of which may be reckoned the 
increase of good will, which rendered 
the visit so beneficial, and the departure 
so sad to both. 

Kamehameha soon had occasion to 
prove his sincerity, by restoring sonic 



goods stolen by women who had been 
permitted to sleep on board. 

Kekupuohe, one of the widows of Ka- 
laniopuu, visited Vancouver. It had 
been her fortune to witness in the wars 
that followed his death, the extirpation 
of almost all her race. She was then in 
honorable captivity, supported accord- 
ing to her rank by the conqueror of her 
family. He had once saved her life 
from the fury of some of his own re- 
vengeful relations, who in a public com- 
motion had sought her destruction, and 
that of all her adherents.* 

On the 4th of March, Kamehameha 
entertained the officers of the ships with 
a sham battle, between one hundred and 
fifly of the best of his warriors. They 
were divided into three parties, to repre- 
sent the armies of his rivals, Kahekili 
and Keao, and his own. Their spears 
were blunted, and as the parties ap- 
proached, taunts, menaces and vaunting 
speeches, were uttered on either side to 
excite fury. The battle commenced by 
a discharge of spears, and was continu- 
ed without any regard to order, each in- 
dividual advancing or retreating at his 
will. Some of the most expert defied 



♦ She died at Kailua, in February, 1836, at a very 
advanced age, being upwards of ninety, and vras 
buried in a cave at Kealai<eakua. In 1828, she 
joined the Protestant church, and, notwitlistanding 
the feeble condition of her eyes, learned to read. 
To her death she was an indefatigable student of 
the bible. She was a poetess, even in the decline of 
life, and not long before her death composed a song, 
of which the following extract, translated by the 
Rev. H. Bingham, will give an idea of her powers. 

*Once only hath that appeared which is glorious, 
It in woiiderrul, it is altogether holy; 
It is a blooming glory, its nature is iinwithering, 
Rare is its stock, moat singalar, nnrivaled, 
One only true viue. It is the Lord, &c.' 

Another, composed in 1830, entitled 'A Mele on 
the Creation,* exhibits much beauty, force and sim- 
plicity of diction. 

* God breathed in(o the empty space, 
And widely spread his power forth, 
The spirit flying, hovered o'erj 

His power grasped the moveable, it was fast, 
The earth became embodied. 
The islands also rose. 

Cod made this wide extended heaven, 
]Ic made the heavens long, long ago; 
He dwelt alone, Jehovah by himscir, 
The spirit with him. 

Ho fixed the Fun his place, 

Hut the islands mov^xl, moved the islands, 

With sudden, noiseless, silent speed; 

We see not his skilful work, 

dnd in the great support that holds the earth.* 

Haw. Spcet.^ vol. Z^pa^c 8A. 
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the whole body of their adversaries, 
fending with the spear they held in their 
left hand, those thrown at them, or 
catching them in their right and launch- 
ing them back upon their opponents. In 
this exercise, none excelled the king; 
six spears were hurled at him at once ; 
three he caught, two were parried, and 
the sixth nimbly avoided by a trifling in- 
clination of his body. 

This skirmish was succeeded by an 
engagement of a more military charac- 
ter, m which the chiefs bore a conspi- 
cuous part. Each was attended by a 
body guard, armed with long sharp 
lances or with barbed javelins. Their 
ranks were formed into corps or pha- 
lanxes. Both parties previous to the 
fight sat upon the ground with their 
lances pointed at each other, while their 
leaders argued with much energy for 
war or peace. Not being able to agree 
upon the conditions of the latter, both 
parties arose, closed their ranks, and in 
serried columns slowly advanced. Their 
movements were made with much cau- 
tion, each guarding with the greatest 
circumspection against any advantage 
which the other might seek ; the wings 
were engaged with slings and other 
missiles, but the action depended upon 
the fate of one of the phalanxes. The 
ground was firmly disputed and the mu- 
tual lunges warded with great dexterity. 
Some of Kahekili's troops fell; upon 
which the opposing party with shouts 
rushed impetuously forward and in the 
charge broke through the opposing ranks 
and gained the victory. Those who 
were supposed to be slain, were dragged 
by the heels over the beach, to be pre- 
sented to the king; thence to the heiau, 
where they underwent a feigned sacri- 
fice. 

Vancouver strenuously exerted him- 
self to bring about peace between the 
Hawaiians and the inhabitants of the 
leeward islands. The chiefs of the 
former listened deferentially to his argu- 
ments, but they produced but little real 
impression upon their minds, bent upon 
conquest, and strengthened in their 
views by the very attentions he had paid 
them. In return they requested his as- 
sistance in bringing all the islands under 
theijp-deminion, which was the true poli- 



cy; for one efiective government estab- 
lished over the group, would efiTectually 
stop the hostilities which petty and inde- 
pendent chieflans ever wage with each 
other. 

Eamehameha made another valuable 
present to Vancouver on the eve of his 
departure for the leeward, and as the 
most valuable relic the island afibrded, 
sent hts own war-cloak, pierced with 
spear-holes, as a present to George III., 
with the injunction, that as it had been 
worn by no other person but himself, it 
must honor no other shoulders than 
those of His Britannic Majesty. Van- 
couver presented him with many useful 
articles, among which were carpenters' 
and agricultural tools. Other chiefs 
also received abundant evidence of his 
liberal spirit. Kamehameha made a 
final attempt to procure some of the 
coveted fire-arms, by observing that his 
canoe, which had been fitted by the 
sailmaker with a full suit of canvas sails, 
would look better if she had a few swiv- 
els mounted. But the magic ' taboo 
King George,' stopped all further hints. 

On the 8th of March, the vessels left 
for Maui and anchored in Lahaina roads 
on the 12th. Here the intercourse was 
amicable and in an interview with the 
aged and infirm Kahekili and Keao, his 
arguments for peace produced more ef- 
fect. They had been great losers in the 
contest ; their dominions were almost in 
a state of anarchy, and Maui had been 
so ravaged that it was necessary to bring 
food from Oahu and Kauai for the sup- 
port of their armies of observation, which 
were stationed on the east, to repel the 
anticipated invasion. Their poverty 
prevented them from making the usual 
presents; but this did not hinder Van- 
couver from treating them with the con- 
sideration due their station. Keao pro- 
duced a lock of his hair which he had 
given him in token of amity, while with 
Cook at Kauai. He was then a fine 
looking young man, but the use of awa^ 
as with most of the chiefs, had brought 
on premature decay. 

These chiefs satisfied Vancouver of 
their innocence in regard to the murders 
at Oahu. By their orders, three men 
had already been executed; and they 
were disposed to do all that lay in their 
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power to bring the remainder to condign 
punishment. Vancouver manifested a 
determination to chastise the guilty, with 
a proper discrimination of the innocent, 
which effectually convinced the natives 
that such deeds could not be done with 
impunity; that if the whites were the 
aggressors, they must suffer the conse- 
quences ; and that impartial justice 
should be dealt to all. In his discourse 
with the leading men, he endeavored to 
convince them of the distinction between 
the whites, governed by principles of 
honesty and humanity, and those reckless 
traders whose pecuniary interests were 
pursued regardless of the cost of blood 
and suffering to others. The^ire evils 
which such men have produced among 
savage tribes, are sufficient to make hu- 
manity weep, but should not blind us to 
the less conspicuous, but beneficial in- 
fluence of others. Unfortunately, sav- 
age nature affords too fruitful a soil for 
the vices and diseases of civilization; 
grafted upon their own, were it not for 
the remedies which so closely follow in 
their train, they would speedily depopu- 
late the fairest country and convert a 
blooming garden into a dreary waste. 

Kalanikupule ruled over Oahu for his 
father. Upon the arrival of the vessels, 
three men were brought on board by his 
orders, and delivered up as those ac- 
tively engaged in the death of Lieutenant 
Hergest, Mr. Grooch, and th^ seaman, 
with the request that they might he TBoor 
mediately executed. All |ND8iible care 
was evinced to ascertain tl^ (^uUt of the 
prisoners ; and though the evidence was 
not so complete as the importance of 
such a case demanded, yet the concur- 
rent testimony of the natives themselves, 
pointed them out as the real criminals. 
After commenting upon the enormity of 
the crime, the evidence of their guilt, 
and the design of the punishment, they 
were delivered to their chiefs, one of 
whom, in the presence of a large con- 
course, having placed them in a double 
canoe, a short distance from the vessel, 
blew out their brains with a pistol. 
Their sentence was executed at Waiki- 
ki, on the 22d of March.* Some doubt 
has since existed as to these men being 
the real murderers; and it has been as- 
♦ Vancouver^ page 804, toI. 2. 



serted, that they were sacrificed by their 
chiefs to appease the anger of Vancou- 
ver, and that another man, who was 
really guilty, was afterwards shot at 
Honolulu, by the mate of a vessel ; the 
natives viewing the act with indifference, 
esteeming it to be just retaliation. Even 
if this be true, Vancouver must be ex- 
onerated from acting prematurely. The 
evidence against them was strong; and 
if there be criminality in their execu- 
tion, it lies on the heads of their own 
countrymen, and shows a baseness which 
few would be williug to attribute even to 
savages. 

Vancouver having caused this salutary 
example to be made, next proceeded to 
Kauai. When midway between the two 
islands, they fell in with the finest canoe 
which they had yet seen. It was sixty- 
one and a half feet long, with a propor- 
tionate depth and width, and finished off 
in a most workmanlike manner. It was 
made from an American pine log, which 
had drifted ashore in a perfectly sound 
condition on Kauai, where it had remain- 
ed unwrought for some time ; the island- 
ers hoping a mate of equal dimensions 
might arrive, in which case they would 
have constructed a double canoe, which 
would have been their boast, and the 
terror of their enemies. Their patience 
becoming exhausted, they made the 
present one, which, from its buoyancy, 
was an admirable sea-boat, and was ap- 
propriated to carrying despatches to and 
from Keao, while he remained at the 
windward. Its size considerably ex- 
ceeded the largest canoe made from na- 
tive timber, but was not uncommon for 
pine trees on the banks of the Columbia 
river, where, according to Douglass, 
they are to be met with from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred feet in height. 

In the canoe were messengers hasten- 
ing to inform their absent ruler of a re- 
bellion that had arisen, but had been 
fortunately quelled, with the loss on the 
part of the conspirators, of two chiefs 
and five men killed, and several wound- 
ed. As trophies of their success, they 
had the leg-bones of the chiefs, with a 
portion of the flesh adhering to them. A 
number of smaller caboes followed, fill- 
ed with prisoners, whose fate was to be 
decided by Keao in person. 
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Upon his arrival off Kauai, the young 
prince Kaumualii again visited him. — 
Vancouver remained two days, during 
which he was mostly employed in secur- 
ing comfortable residences for two young 
girls, who had been carried from Niihau 
in an English vessel, some time be- 
fore. At the request of the master, he 
had brought them from the American 
coast, and being much pleased with their 
beauty and amiability, exerted himself 
successfully to procure a favorable re- 
ception for them, from the chiefs of 
Kauai. But the wealth they carried 
ashore, he feared would prove too great 
a temptation to the cupidity of their 
countrymen, for them to dwell there long 
in safety. On the 30th of March, the 
ships sailed. 



They returned for the last time m 
January, 1794, and arrived on the 9th 
off Hilo bay, Hawaii, which, owing to 
unfavorable weather, he did not enter. 
Kamehameha, who was then residing 
there, went on board. At the urgent 
solicitations of Vancouver, he with his 
train remained until the ships arrived at 
their old station, at Kealakeakua. In 
doing this, he trenched upon one of their 
religious customs, to the strict observ- 
ance of which he was strongly wedded. 
It was the festival of the New Year, and 
in the ceremonies he always bore a con- 
spicuous part. It was called the * Ma- 
kahiki,' the name of the first day in 
their year, and lasted a long while, gen- 
erally a month, being a sort of Satur- 
nalia. 




A Melo-dramatic Dance. 



The people amused themselves with 
games, dances, theatrical performances 
and sham-fights. It belonged to the 
highest chief to open the festival. — 
Dressing himself in his richest armor, 
he embarked in a canoe at early light, 
and coasted the shore until sunrise, 
when he was obliged to land. The most 
expert and valiant of his warriors was 
stationed to receive him ; as soon as he 
touched the beach, he threw three 
heavy spears at him in quick succession, 
at the distance of thirty paces. There 
was no jesting in this. Either one, if 



not avoided, would have killed him out- 
right, or severely wounded him. The 
first was to be caught in his hand; with 
this he warded off the others, and then 
carried it into the heiau, with the point 
downwards. His entrance was the sig- 
nal for the assembled multitude to com- 
mence their sports. During their con- 
tinuance, all punishments were remitted, 
wars discontinued, and no person could 
leave the place where he commenced 
the holidays, until their expiration. Ka- 
mehameha, in after years, was advised 
to abolish a custom so dangerous to his 
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person, but he answered, that < he was 
as able to catch a spear, as any one to 
throw it.* 

On this occasion, he urged that it was 
necessary for him to obtain the sanction 
of the priests to his absence, but the ar- 
guments of his counselors, joined with 
those of the commander, who stated that 
there would be no opposition to his 
wishes, and the more cogent reason of 
further confirming his importance in the 
eyes of the other chiefs, by this oppor- 
tunity of showing his intimacy with 
Vancouver, overcame his religious scru- 
ples. During the passage, numbers of 
his subjects came off and were surprised 
to find him on board, but were satisfied 
when he made known it was his own 
choice. The same boundless liberality 
of provisions and presents was shown as 
before. Kamehameha considered them 
as his guests, and every thing was ap- 
portioned on a princely scale. The 
strictest attention to the customs and 
wants of the whites was required of all 
his subjects. Some of his own train, 
could not overcome their propensity to 
pilfer, and five knives were missing when 
they went on shore; but upon repre- 
sentation to the king, he, much chagrin- 
ed at the theft, compelled their resti- 
tution. 

An instance of the cruel eiSects of the 
law of retaliation, occurred while the 
ships were at the island. In a spear ex- 
ercise between a common man and the 
son of a chief, the former had the mis- 
fortune to wound the young noble, for 
which he was seized, his eyes scooped 
out, and at the expiration of two days 
he was put to death. 

On February 1st, the keel of the first 
vessel built at the islands was laid. 
She was thirty-six feet long, with nine 
feet and a half beam, five feet hold, and 
was named the Britannia. The carpen- 
ters of the ships were employed upon it, 
in conjunction with one Boid, in the pay 
of the king, and the services rendered 
by Vancouver in building and rigging 
her, were intended as some return for 
the hospitality so abundantly received 
fipom the kingly savage. Nor were Van- 
couver's good offices confined to this 
act. Through the influence gf inimical 
^LinaBky'i Voyage, p. 119 : London, 1814. 



chiefs, Kamehameha had been estranged 
and separated from his favorite Kas^u- 
manu for a long time, on account of an 
alledged intimacy with Kaiana. Van- 
couver invited her on board, and by an 
artifice, induced the king to come o^f 
also ; the parties met ; Vancouver placed 
the queen's hand in his; his stern heart, 
softened at the distress of his wife, re- 
sisted no longer. Reconciliation, tears, 
and a warm embrace ensued, but before 
leaving, the queen persuaded the captain 
to induce Kamehameha to promise upon 
their return to forego beating her. He 
also gave him useful hints for the dis- 
cipline of his soldiers. By his counsel 
trained bands, armed with muskets, were 
formed, which were to constitute a spe- 
cial body-guard, divided into regular 
watches for the day and night. These 
were drilled by his officers, until they 
constituted for the islands, an invincible 
force, devoted to the service of their 
chief. He recommended his country- 
men, John Young and Isaac Davis, to his 
confidence, being convinced from their 
good /conduct, that they were worthy. 
He desired them to use every endea- 
vor to establish peace, and to in- 
fuse a humane spirit into the domestic 
habits, warfare, and government of the 
nation; above all, to devote themselves 
to the service of their benefactor, and to 
counteract the malicious designs of inte- 
rested foreigners, who might be disposed 
to promote bloodshed, or defraud the 
natives of their lands. He wished to 
confine the number of white settlers to 
these two, or such others whom they 
could trust; but Kamehameha and the 
other chiefs, knew too well the value of 
foreign auxiliaries, to be induced to 
banish them; there were but few oh 
Hawaii, and those mostly of the better 
sort. Among them was one Howell, 
once a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; afterward supercargo of a Boston 
brig, which he left at this island. Van- 
couver, with judgment that reflected 
much honor, while he did nothing to 
ojQTend their idolatrous system, which 
would have at once ruined his influence, 
endeavored to direct Kamehameha 's re- 
ligious views into the true channel. He 
told him of the one God, Creator, Ruler 
and Judge of all races; tbAlVVAX!^ ^^vs^^f^ 
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deities were vain and foolish; their taboo 
system tjrrannicai and injudicious; and 
that if he desired it, he would request 
the king of England to send him a teach- 
er of the true religion. His instructions 
^eem to have made little impression upon 
the heart of the king, who, either from 
conviction or policy, was strongly at- 
tached to the idolatry of his country. 
Among his subjects he was considered 
favored of their gods, and he repaid 
their imaginary aid, by a respect to their 
rites, which brought the priesthood into 
high repute. The early part of his reign 
may be considered as their happiest 
period. Church and State were in per- 
fect harmony, acknowledging one head. 
Foreign influence, as yet, was not suffi- 
cient to create any general infidelity; 
the little that did exist, made priestcrafl 
more tenacious and active, and gave it 
a more powerful hold in the minds of 
the mass. 

To confirm the general good-will and 
establish an amnesty for past troubles, 
Palea, the chief who stole the cutter of 
the Resolution, was allowed to visit the 
vessels; Kameeimoku, the murderer of 
young Metcalf and his crew, having 
humbled himself, and urged in justifica- 
tion of his revenge, the harsh treatment 
he had received from the father, obtain- 
ed permission to come on board. He 
arrived at the bay in great state, attend- 
ed by a thousand men. This act does 
not appear consistent with Vancouver's 
previous inflexibility in obtaining justice 
upon the death of his countrymen, at 
Oahu. In this instance the property 
was American, and the principal actor 
a high chief, whom it would have been 
difficult to secure, and whose death 
would have caused a hostility which 
would have led to dire revenge. Im- 
punity for crime where wealth and rank 
are engaged, is not peculiar to the 
savage. 

He was present at a feast given by 
Vancouver, when an incident transpired 
which shows how liable is the slightest 
misconception in the minds of savages 
to lead to fatal results. The Hawaiians 
were accustomed to obtain revenge by 
the means of powerful vegetable poisons, 
in the preparation of which a certain 
class, called poisoners, were skilled, and 



whose art was confined to themselves. 
During the feast, liquor was freely pass- 
ed about; Kamehameha accustomed to 
its use maintained his reason, but Ka- 
meeimoku was soon overpowered, and 
in its first effect, raved that the Cnglish 
chief had poisoned him. His followers 
were much excited, and one who had 
concealed an iron dagger, handled it 
nervously, while the deadliest passions 
gleamed from his visage. But Kame- 
hameha, understanding the real cause, 
ordered the drunken chief to be carried 
out; he was soon relieved and returned 
in perfectly good humor. Had any ac- 
cident befallen him under the operation, 
the whites would have been charged 
with his murder. 

A large concourse of people appear- 
ed at the bay, but the guards preserved 
admirable order. Dramatic entertain- 
ments were given in the open air, to an 
audience of four thousand people, all 
gaily appareled, and in excellent humor. 
At the commencement of the exhibition, 
a girl dressed in figured tapa, gathered 
about her waist, and spreading down- 
wards after the fashion of a hoop petti- 
coat, with slow illustrative gestures, re- 
cited a poem. After she concluded, 
some females of high rank, similarly 
dressed, with garlands of leaves on their 
heads and shoulders, appeared, attended 
by their customary retinues. The most 
profound respect was shown them. The 
music consisted of rude drums, beaten 
with great vehemence, to the noise of 
which their actions corresponded. They 
were at first highly graceful and spirit- 
ed; their recitation was a compound of 
speaking and singing, in honor of the 
princess Keopuolani, who was in cap- 
tivity, some sixty miles distant. At each 
mention of her name, she being the fe- 
male of highest rank living, every spec- 
tator was required to strip to the waist. 
The scene concluded with a libidinous 
and disgusting dance. 

Before leaving, Vancouver was con- 
vinced of the futility of hid efforts to se- 
cure peace. The people of Mani made 
a descent upon Hawaii, but were driven 
off. He obtained fipom the king a taboo 
on the cattle landed, that none should 
be destroyed for ten years. This was 
rigidly observed, though they increase d 
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SO rapidly and acquired such wildness 
as to become troublesome; destroying 
food, breaking down inclosures, and 
on one occasion, goring four natives 
to death. They were finally driven to 
the mountains. The women were to be 
allowed to eat of their flesh, though only 
on the same condition as dogs; the 
animal of which the men ate was to be 
entirely tabooed from them. 

On the 21st of February, a great 
meeting of the chiefs was held on board 
the Discovery, for the purpose, as Van- 
couver writes, of ceding Hawaii to His 
Britannic Majesty, but as the natives, 
with more justice, state, ' to request the 
king to protect our country. ' The con- 
duct of Vancouver had done away all 
the bad impressions of Cook; the chiefs 
felt grateful for his kindness and the in- 
terest he manifested in their welfare. 
They had also been led to believe that 
other countries looked with envious eyes 
upon their domains and trouble would 
ensue, unless protection was offered by 
the greatest naval power. But the 
prominent motive with them was selfish- 
ness; in return for the compliment they 
expected to derive real advantages; that 
England would aid them in uniting all 
the islands under the power of Hawaii 
and a consequence in the eyes of the 
world be imparted to them. Speeches 
were made on the occasion by Kame- 
hameha, Kaiana, Kalaimoku, Keeaumo- 
ku and others, in which these expected 
advantages were set forth; the chief 
topic was the necessity of chastising 
their contumacious enemies. The chiefs, 
as if apprehensive of yielding more than 
they intended, expressly reserved to 
themselves the right of sovereignty, and 
the entire regulation of their domestic 
concerns. In case of disturbance from 
other powers, they were to be consider- 
ed nominally as subjects of Great Britain. 
The English evidently exceeded the 
right granted them; Mr. Puget went 
ashore, hoisted the English colors and 
took po88e88ion of the island in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty, leaving an 
inscription on copper to that effect in 
the house of the king.* A salute was 



♦♦On the 25th February, 1794, Kamahamaaha, 
king of Owhyhee, in council ivith the principal 
chiefs of the island assembled on board His Britan- 
12 



then fired, and the natives, shouted 
' Kanaka no Beritane,' — we are men of 
Britain. 

Kamehameha, Kaahumanu, Davis and 
Young staid on board the Discovery with 
Vancouver to the last moment, and mani- 
fested much emotion at his departure. 
The English seamen, although they now 
had it at their option to depart, chose to 
return on shore and remain. The wealth, 
distinctions, and families, which they 
possessed, joined with the sincere friend- 
ship of their munificent patron and pre- 
server of their lives, were more powerful 
inducements than the love of their native 
land, where a sailor's hard lot would 
have awaited them. 

The visit of Vancouver was beneficial 
to both races. With his own country- 
men, it placed the chars/cter of the na- 
tives in a better light, and made the 
rising genius of their chief known to the 
world. The knowledge that a powerful 
nation felt a deep interest in them, was 
a check both upon any malpractices 
they might be disposed to commit, and 
the evil designs of the whites. It en- 
lightened the policy of Kamehameha, 
strengthened his resources, and render- 
ed his remaining conquests easier and 
more readily secured. Foreigners in 
his successes felt their own interests to 
be promoted, and what under other cir- 
cumstances would have been looked 
upon as a violent usurpation, came to be 
viewed as a matter of expediency and 
advantage, and even of real utility to 
the islanders themselves. 

Before leaving, he learned of an at- 
tempt of the natives of Kauai, instigated 
by a few renegade seamen, to get pos- 
session of the brig Hancock, of Boston. 
It was to have been done by scuttling 
her, and before she sunk, to haul her 
upon the reef, under the pretence of 
saving the cargo, which was to have 
been plundered. The design was frus- 
trated. The natives of the leewardmost 
island, unrestrained by the power of any 



nic Majesty's Sloop Discovery, in Karakakooa bay, 
and in the presence of Greorge Vancouver commander 
of said sloop, Lieut. Peter Pugel commander of his 
said Majesty's lender Chatham, and the other offi- 
cers of the Discovery, after due consideration, unani- 
mously ceded the said island of Owhvhee, to His 
Britannic Majesty, and acknowledged themselves 
subjects of Great Britain.'— FancoMocr^Sdiaftl. 
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dominant chief, had become more bold 
in their villany. The dissensions con- 
tinuing to increase, Captain Brown, of 
the Butterworth, a London ship trading 
at the islands, took Kahekili to Kauai in 
his vessel. By his assistance Kahekili 
was enabled ^o place affairs in a more 
favorable situation. 
Vancouver touched again at Kauai, 



and was entertained by a dance, in 
which six hundred women, dressed in 
figured tapas, took a part. Their voices 
were pleasing, motions graceful, and 
not of that licentious description he had 
witnessed at Hawaii. The recitations 
were varied and harmonious. On the 
middle of March, 1794, he took his final 
departure. 




Dance of Females. 



Vancouver left behind him a charac- 
ter which the most distinguished of his 
profession might be proud of possessing. 
Had the intercourse of those of his 
countrymen who succeeded him been 
conducted upon the same benevolent 
principles, the islanders would have been 
unalterably bound to English interests 
and feelings. His memory is still dear 
to those who knew him. Many chiefs, 
long after his departure, looked for his 
revisit, which he had given them reason 
to suppose would take place. As the 
attachment was mutual, it is probable 
that his untimely death alone terminated 
his intentions. He promised the chiefs 
to return, accompanied by missionaries 
to teach them a better religion, and ar- 
tisans to aid them in civilization. A high 



rank was to have been his, and he 
would have resided among them, either 
a resident with authority from his gov- 
ernment to protect and promote their' 
interests, or by his own judgment to di- 
rect their councils. His plan appears 
to have been, to have christianized and 
civilized them, fostered and protected in 
his relations by the English ministry. 
The result would have proved bene- 
ficial, and civilization been advanced 
twenty years. The islanders might 
then have been confirmed in their Eng- 
lish predilections, and the wish of 
Meares eventually fulfilled, that: * one 
day, half a million of human beings in- 
habiting these islands may be ranked 
among the civilized subjects of the Bri- 
tish empire.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1794, Honolaln harbor discovered — Murder of 
Messrs. Brown and Gardner, January 1|1796 — 
Capture and recapture of the Jackall and Prince 
Lc Boo — Troubles in Kauai — Maui, Molokai and 
Lanai subdued, 1794— Oahu invaded— Kaiana's 
defection, rebellion and death — Visit of H. B. M. 
ship Providence, Captain Broughton — Marines 
slain at Niihau — Kamehamcha's proposed con- 
quest of Tahiti— Completes his conquests— Kauai 
submits — Humane policy of the conqueror — Gov- 
ernment—Courtly etiquette — Laws — Internal re- 
gulations— Foreign policy— Trade— Preparations 
for conquest of Kauai — 1802 — Great mortality — 
Character of Kaamualii — His preparations — f^nal 
setilemeiit of difficulties — Arrival of Lisiansky — 
1804— Young, Gkivernor of Hawaii— Attempt to 
convert Kamehameha — Sydney bay couvicts — 
Foreign settlers— Number— Campbell— Death of 
Davis. 1810— Kamehameha's wealth— Queens— 
Liholiho, his heir— Birth— Character— King re- 
tuFBo to Hawaii— Proposed royal alliance between 
Tahiti and Hawaii— Public works— Attempt of 
Russians in Kanci, IS 14 — Kotzebue, 1816 — Birth 
of Kauikeaouli— Nahienaina — Voyage to China- 
Establishment of harbor fees — Kamehameha's 
desire to hear of the Christian religion— Death, 
Majr 8th, 1819— Sacrifice of dogs— Native account 
of bis funeral obsequies. 

On the departure of Vancouver, war- 
like operations were resumed; the su- 
perior discipline and equipments of 
Kamehameha's forces, led by chiefs of 
tried courage and military skill, assisted 
by foreigners, and headed by the best 
general of the group, gave the invaders 
a decided advantage. 

Keao and Kahekili united their forces 
at Oahu, and sailed with a lai*ge number 
of canoes for Hawaii. The naval force 
of Kamehameha, the flag ship of which 
was the schooner Britannia, armed with 
three brass cannon taken from the Fair 
American, met them off Kohala, and in 
an engagement destroyed or dispersed 
the combined fleet. The vanquished 
chiefs fled to Maui. Kahekili, worn 
down with age and misfortunes, fore- 
seeing the ultimate triumph of his foe, 
pleaded for a truce. In a message to 
Kamehameha, in reply to a challenge to 
battle, * Wait till the black tapa covers 
me,' said he, ' and my kingdom shall be 
yours.' His death soon took place. — 
Keao of Kauai, unmindful of their com- 
mon enemy, and exasperated by a plot 
to assassinate him, laid claim to his do- 
minions, in defiance of the legal rights 
of his nephew, Kalanikupule. Keao at 
first met with some success, and several 
foreigners in the service of Kalanikupule 
were slain. But the latter, with the 
assistance of Mr. Brown and his crew, 



was ultimately victorious, and slew him 
in an engagement at Kalauao in 1794. 
Brown was master of the English ship 
Butterworth. The same year he dis- 
covered and surveyed the harbor of 
Honolulu, which he called Fairhaven. 
It was first entered by the schooner 
Jackall, tender to that ship. On the 1st 
of January, of the ensuing year, 1795, 
Brown was in this harbor with two ves- 
sels, the Jackall and Prince Le Boo; 
the Butterworth had sailed for England. 
The American sloop Lady Washington, 
Captain Kendrick, was lying in the har- 
bor at the same time. Captain Brown 
on his return to Honolulu from fighting 
in the ranks of Kalanikupule, fired a 
salute in honor of his victory. A wad 
from one of his guns entered the cabin 
of the Lady Washington and killed Cap- 
tain Kendrick, who was at dinner. — 
Captain Kendrick was buried on shore, 
and the funeral service at his interment 
was the first christian rite of the kind 
witnessed by Hawaiians. They looked 
upon the ceremony as sorcery to com- 
pass the death of Captain Brown. The 
grave was rifled the same night to pro- 
cure the winding sheet. The Lady 
Washington sailed soon after, leaving 
Captain Brown at Honolulu, who fur- 
nished Kalanikupule with fire-arms and 
contracted a great intimacy with him.* 
From the assistance he had rendered 
Kalanikupule, and the general good feel- 
ing which a long intercourse had engen- 
dered, he felt secure from any treachery 
on his part, and abode with him in an 
unguarded manner. A petty chief sug- 
gested to Kalanikupule a plot to cut off 
Captain Brown and his vessels. At first 
he opposed the treachery, but finally 
consented, and a plan was concerted to 
capture both vessels. On the anniver- 
sary of the new year, the crews wer» 
ashore, engaged in pleasure, and in pre- 
paring stores for their voyage. Taking 
advantage of the defenceless condition 
of the vessels, the natives flocked off. 
Brown, and Gardner the other com- 
mander, were instantly murdered; one 
by being precipitated through the hatch 
with sufficient force to dislocate his 
neck ; the few remaining individuals 
were M'ounded, and the possession of 



>♦ Dibble, pages 68 and 69. 
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the decks secured. The pirates then 
took the vessels out of the harbor, into 
Waikiki bay. The seamen ashore re- 
ceiving intelligence of their capture, 
assembled and pushed off in their boats; 
by a vigorous attack, the natives were 
overpowered, and driven overboard ; 
having regained possession of the ves- 
sels, the survivors of the crews sailed 
without delay for China. It is remark- 
able that these piratical attempts should 
have been committed within two miles 
of the spot of, and not long after the ex- 
ecution of the murderers of Lieutenant 
Hergest and Mr. Gooch. 

Kamehameha supported in his ambi- 
tious desires by the last words of Kahe- 
kili) set out with all his disposable force, 
said to have amounted to sixteen thou- 
sand men, to subjugate the neighboring 
islands. Young, Davis and a few other 
foreigners, expert in the use of fire-arms, 
accompanied him. Maui, Lanai and 
Molokai were quickly overrun, suffered 
all the horrors of savage warfare, and 
were effectually subdued. Oahu, to 
which the heir of Kahekili had retired, 
was his next aim. In February, 1795, 
he prepared for this expedition, and 
landed upon that island with one detach- 
ment of his army, leaving the remainder 
under the command of Kaiana, with 
orders to follow without delay. His ar- 
rival was impatiently awaited, that an 
attack might be made upon the enemy, 
who had made preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence. Kaiana, thinking this a 
favorable opportunity to crush his rival, 
embarked for Oahu; and avoiding the 
camp of his king, deserted with all his 
forces to Kalanikupule. He was aware 
that if Kamehameha could be destroyed 
by their combined exertions, there would 
be no chief left of sufficient energy and 
resources to compete with him, and the 
authority to which Kamehameha aspired 
would be his. But his treachery proved 
his ruin. Kamehameha, nothing dis- 
pirited by the news of his defection, 
marched to the valley of Nuuanu, where 
the two chiefs were encamped. Their 
position was on the steep side of a hill, 
about three miles in the rear of the pre- 
sent town of Honolulu : a stone wall pro- 
tected them in front, and the steepness 
of the ground availed them against an 



assault. Believing themselves secure, 
they defied their enemies with insulting 
gestures and bravados. A field-piece, 
which Young had brought to bear upon 
them, knocked the stones about their 
heads, killed Kaiana, and so disordered 
their ranks that they broke and fled. 
The forces of Kamehameha charged; in 
the onslaught many of the Oahuans were 
slain, and the rest pursued with great 
slaughter, until they were driven to the 
end of the valley, which terminates in a 
precipice of six hundred feet, nearly 
perpendicular height, forming a bold and 
narrow gorge between two forest-clad 
mountains. A few made their escape; 
some were driven headlong over its 
brink, and tumbled, mangled and lifeless 
corpses, on the rocks and trees beneath; 
others fought with desperation and met 
a warrior's death, among whom was 
Kalanikupule, who gallantly contested 
his inheritance to the last. The bodies 
of the slain were sacrificed, and their 
heads impaled upon the walls of the heiau 
at Waikiki. Three hundred perished 
in the fight; but numbers escaped to 
Kauai, among whom were two. high 
chiefs. This decisive victory put the 
conqueror in possession of all the group, 
except Kauai and Niihau. These he 
prepared to attack, and embarked for 
that purpose; but a violent wind drove 
him back, and obliged him to suspend 
his designs. 

In January, 1796, Capt. Broughton,* 
commanding H. B. M. sloop Providence, 
of sixteen guns, anchored at Kealakea- 
kua ba> , where he remained three weeks 
in amicable intercourse with the natives. 
His wants were liberally supplied by the 
lieutenants of Kamehameha. Leaving 
this place, he spent a few days at Lahai- 
na, where the same hospitality awaited 
him. He then anchored at Waikiki 
bay, where he received a message from 
Kamehameha, inquiring if he should sa- 
lute the ship with his heavy guns. Pro- 
visions were abundantly sent on board, 
and the usual presents of feathered 
cloaks. His next visit was to Kauai, 
where he saw Kaumualii, who was en- 
deavoring to suppress an insurrection, 
and urgently solicited a supply of pow- 

* Broughion's Voyage of Discovery, p. 35. Lon- 
don: 4 to J 1804. 
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der. Broughton exerted himself, though 
vainly, to appease the hostile parties. 

In July, after a cruise to the north, 
he returned to Hawaii ; and being in 
want of water, was obliged to pay at 
the rate of one hundred nails the hogs- 
head, it being brought five miles in 
calabashes, from a scanty source. He 
found the cattle and poultry left by Van- 
couver had increased rapidly. This was 
the period of the rebellion of Namakeha, 
brother of Kaiana, who had overrun a 
part of the island, and was fast gaining 
ground. In one battle a European was 
killed. The officers of Kamehameha 
were in great trepidation, but vigorously 
endeavored to stem the efforts of the 
traitorous chief, while they sent des- 
patches to inform their king of the un- 
expected revolt. At the same time, 
Broughton sailed for Oahu, where he 
arrived on the 25th of July. The island 
was suffering all the miseries of protract- 
ed warfare ; provisions were exceedingly 
scarce ; many natives had starved to 
death, and some had been burnt alive 
by their chiefs for stealing food to supply 
their famishing families. Kamehameha 
was said to have already lost six thou- 
sand of his troops; the losses of the 
enemy had been far greater. Probably 
at no period had depopulation been going 
on at a more rapid rate, especially at the 
leeward islands. War, famine, pesti- 
lence and oppression, with all the at- 
tending evils of an unsettled community, 
bore heavily upon the nation. 

At Kauai all provisions were tabooed, 
except for powder. Broughton finding 
it impossible to obtain supplies from the 
larger islands, sailed, July 28th, for 
Ni^au, to procure yams. On the 30th, 
he sent a party ashpre in a cutter, with 
only two armed marines. The crew 
being incautious, were suddenly attack- 
ed; the marines killed for the sake of 
their accoutrements ; the botanist knock- 
ed down, and, with the remainder, nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered. Their 
situation being seen from the ship, assist- 
ance was sent. The detachment fired 
upon the natives, without, however, 
harming any. Having landed, they 
burned all the houses within their reach, 
and destroyed sixteen canoes. Not being 
able to obtain further satisfaction, the 



ship sailed on the 21st. This is the last 
of the wanton murders which stain the 
earlier Hawaiian annals. 

It was Kamehameha's desire, after 
completing the conquest of Kauai and 
its tributary island, to have sailed for 
Tahiti, and carried his arms to the south 
of the equator. This scheme was sug- 
gested by some natives of that island with 
him. It would indeed have been a singu- 
lar spectacle, to have witnessed this tri- 
umphant chieftain embarking the flower 
of his forces on board of his fleet of 
canoes, or tiny vessels, chartering per- 
haps some of a larger size, for an expe- 
dition against scarcely known lands, 
thousands of miles distant. The design 
was worthy of his ambition ; and had he 
been able to have extended his conquests 
over the boundaries of Polynesia, he 
might have sighed for ' new worlds to 
conquer,' and the petty leader of a bar- 
barian tribe have become master of the 
Pacific. But his destiny was to found a 
less extended, though better consolidated 
power. 

News of the reverses in Hawaii hav- 
ing reached him, he promptly embarked 
for that island, where his presence soon 
decided the contest. Namakeha, the 
head of the conspiracy, was slain and 
his followers subdued. 

This was the last war in which he , 
was actively engaged; all opposition to 
his authority was now over. His origi- 
nal territory, was Halaua, a large dis- 
trict on the northeast coast of Hawaii, 
which he inherited from his parents. 
During the lifetime of Kalaniopuu, he 
acquired a portion of Kona; and it was 
the war which arose in consequence of 
the attempts of his cousin to dispossess 
him, that developed his martial energies, 
and step by step, led him on unt3 he 
was master of the group. His talents 
were no less conspicuous in establishing 
his power, than in acquiring it. To- 
wards the conquered families he prac- 
ticed no unnecessary severity ; the prin- 
cipal, by alliances or gifts, were firmly 
bound to his interests. He espoused 
Keopuolani, grand-daughter of Kalani- 
opuu, who became his prisoner at the 
conquest of Maui. As she was a lineal 
descendant of the ancient kings of Maui 
and Hawaii, tl)is marriage strengthened 
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his title to the throne. Kalaimoku, now 
his trusty counselor, had fought in the 
ranks of Keoua at Keei, was made a 
prisoner and owed his life to his clemen- 
cy. Although allied to the royal family 
of Maui, he became strongly attached 
to him. The descendants of Kahekili 
were liberally cared for. The benefi- 
cence and humanity of the conqueror, 
left chiefis and people nothing to regret 
in the change of masters. He had the 
faculty of inspiring those about him with 
generous sentiments, and creating in 
them a resolution and energy of purpose, 
second only to his own. An almost in- 
tuitive perception of character, enabled 
him to secure the affection and coope- 
ration of the best of his countrymen. 

The nominal submission of the king 
of Kauai contented his ambition as to 
the dependencies of that chief, though 
he never lost sight of their ultimate con- 
quest. He remained at Hawaii four 
years, and afterward spent much time 
at Lidiaina, occupied in establishing his 
power on a permanent basis. The poli- 
tical axiom upon which his legislation 
was framed, was that all the lands in 
the group were his. This principle had 
been before acknowledged, though not 
in so complete a sense. To their old 
custom, he added the cogent argument 
of conquest, in right of which he claimed 
to be the sole lord and proprietor of the 
soil. This was apportioned among his 
followers according to their rank and 
deserts; they holding it on the feudal 
tenure of rendering military services, 
and a proportion of its revenue. It was 
generally confirmed to their heirs, but 
this depended upon the will of the king. 
His authority was absolute ; dispensing 
with his own regulations as his interests 
dictated. But such an event was rare ; 
and under his reign the ancient tradi- 
tionary laws of the kingdoms were so 
arranged and executed as to have all the 
force of a written code. Each island or 
cluster, had a governor; he, with the 
apiHTOval of the king, appointed chiefs 
of districts; head men, who presided 
over villages; tax gatherers, and other 
petty officers. Beside the general pro- 
prietorship of the soil, the kmg held cer- 
tain districts which were his private 
property, and under no authority except 



his own. Favorite chiefs sometimes re- 
ceived lands in this way, independent of 
the governors. No regular amount of 
taxes was enforced. The govemors 
were accountable to the king for the 
amounts apportioned to them; they re- 
gulated theirs, by their desires or the 
resources of the people; the chiefs re- 
quired another^ and the lesser ofiicials 
left but little to the poor tenants. Lands 
were sometimes leased upon regular 
agreements as to the amount of the 
crops. Those who were deficient in 
their rents, were turned from the land, 
and their property transferred to others. 
The districts were divided into towns or 
villages, and these subdivided into farms 
or plantations; to which a definite por- 
tion of mountain land, valley and sea 
shore, with right of forest and fisheries, 
were attached. The tax gatherers, 
though without a knowledge of writing, 
kept true records of the various lands, 
their resources, and the amount of taxes 
rendered, by lines of cordage of several 
hundred fathoms in length. The sev- 
eral districts were distinguished by 
knots, loops and tufls of various sizes, 
shapes and colors. The different tax- 
able articles and their rates were mark- 
ed upon it, in an \3qually ingenious man- 
ner. Beside the stipulated rents, pre- 
sents of the first fruits of agriculture or 
the fisheries, were required to be made 
to the chiefs. Certain lands, the gifl of 
favoritism or the reward of distinguished 
services, were held free from all rents or 
taxes, although it was customary to 
make presents; the value and frequen- 
cy of which were optional with the giv- 
er. From the most faithful of his war- 
riors, his governors or counselors were 
selected, and he seldom decided upon 
an important measure without their ad- 
vice. A certain number constituted a 
regular cabinet, and enjoyed his foil 
confidence. Merit, more than rank, 
was the passport to his favor. - Keeau- 
moku, a chieftain of prodigious person- 
al strength, who had rendered distin- 
guished services, was at the head of his 
council. He was the father of a son of 
the same name, heir to his titles, after- 
ward known as governor Cox, and of 
Kaahumanu, Piia, Kuakini and Kekau- 
luohi, the late premier. Kalaimoku, 
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Kameeiamoku and Mananawa, were also 
particularly distinguished. Beside these, 
he had a ntHnher of * wise men, * who 
assisted him in the organization of laws, 
and regulating the minor affairs of his 
kingdom. So perfect was the order pre- 
served by his agents, that the anarchy 
which had laid waste lands and destroy- 
ed people, was entirely checked. Peace 
was everywhere firmly established.— 
Laws were enacted prohibiting murders, 
thefl, oppression and the usual crimes 
of a disturbed country. So complete a 
change was effected, that old and young, 
the innocent and helpless, abode in com- 
parative security. Contrasted with for- 
mer disorder, it may with propriety be 
termed a golden age. Kamehameha 
permitted no crimes but his own, when 
his interests were not too deeply involv- 
ed. To consider actions sanctioned by 
their customs from time immemorial, a 
blot upon his character, would be un- 
just, however arbitrary they may appear 
to those whose lot has been placed in a 
land of freedom. They were merciful 
in comparison with what the islanders 
had undergone. No penalty could reach 
an individual screened by the favor of 
his chief, and the favorites of Kameha- 
meha enjoyed the exemption common to 
successful courtiers. 

.Those chiefs, whose ambitious views 
he feared might disturb his newly ac- 
quired power, were retained about his 
person, and obliged to follow in his train 
wherever he went. By this means they 
were kept from their hereditary do- 
mains, where they might have excited 
discontent, and were always under the 
observation of faithful attendants, by 
whom any symptom of dissatisfaction 
would have been detected. The most 
powerful provinces were placed under 
the charge of those whose fidelity was 
undoubted. Young, who was not liable 
to become involved in the intrigues of 
the native princes, was left in charge 
of Hawaii, a station which he filled for 
many years, to the satisfaction of the 
king, foreigners and natives. Davis re- 
mained about the person of the sovereign 
and enjoyed extensive possessions, free 
from taxation. They both accommo- 
dated their modes of living to the man- 
ners of the natives, and from their hu- 



manity and usefulness became deserved- 
ly popular. As his power grew more 
firmly established, the king affected 
greater state ; consequently the people 
had less access to his person. The 
foolish and arbitrary customs of the an- 
cient kings of Hawaii were rigidly en- 
forced, with such additional ceremony, 
as was calculated to increase the awe of 
his own subjects, and his importance in 
the eyes of foreigners. Whenever he 
passed, heads and shoulders were to be 
uncovered; the same was required on 
approaching his residence, or any house 
which he had honored with his presence. 
When his food was carried to or from 
him, every person within hearing of the 
cry uttered by the menials, was obliged 
to uncover and seat himself after the 
native manner, by squatting on his hams. 

Before any article could be touched, 
the attendants were obliged to strip to 
the malo. Neither the shadow of the 
king nor of his house could be crossed. 
His drinking water was brought from 
particular springs, many miles inland, 
reserved for his use; and as the car- 
riers ran past, the same humbling cere- 
mony as for his food, was required. To 
be above him, was the highest crime. 
Not a subject dared appear on the part 
of the deck of a vessel under which he 
by chance might be. The etiquette re- 
quired from chiefs varied according to 
their rank, but was of the most obse- 
quious character. 

The attention required to religious 
duties was equally rigid. By this sys- 
tem of uniform despotism, of which he 
formed the sole head, the condition of 
the people was greatly ameliorated, for 
it broke the power of the petty lords 
who heretofore, like Icrcusts, consumed 
all that the storm had spared. Chiefs 
were provided with retinues suitable to 
their stations. Laws, regulating the 
fisheries and agriculture, were promul- 
gated; in both these pursuits he set a 
laudable example of industry, by work- 
ing with his own hands. By suitable re- 
wards, he encouraged the skilful in the 
various handicrafts. No object, how- 
ever trivial, was beneath his notice, 
provided it added to his wealth and re- 
sources. His vessels were free to his 
subjects, and on the whole, taxes wec^w^^. 
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onerous. His soldiers were well dis- 
ciplined, and were divided into various 
bodies; some of whom were his body 
guard, while others were appointed for 
his wives; principally as checks upon 
illicit intercourse. If they failed in their 
duty, they were punished with death. 
His partial native biographers thus feel- 
ingly sum up his excellencies, the more 
prominent from the contrast with earlier 
and subsequent reigns; and they illus- 
trate the nature of the extortions too 
often practiced. * He did not become 
involved in debt, nor exact much silver 
from his subjects ; he did not cut from a 
division of land on this side and that, till 
only a circular and centre piece of the 
original field remained; he did not by 
petty taxation collect all the hens, ducks 
and turkies ; nor appoint days in which 
his subjects were all to labor for his ex- 
clusive benefit ; his measures were gen- 
erous and constant, not fickle and op- 
pressive. * 

In his foreign relations his acts were 
characterized by equal liberality. In 
the infancy of his power he was in the 
habit of procuring from commanders tes- 
timonials of his honest and hdspitable 
conduct; but this was relinquished as 
soon as his reputation became establish- 
ed. No chief was better acquainted 
with the real character of foreigners, 
and the purposes for which they visited 
his dominions. To the war-ships, or 
those that came for scientific purposes, 
he showed himself the hospitable prince ; 
to traders, a merchant not excelled in 
sagacity by the keenest, nor in reputation 
by the most honorable. He made him- 
self well acquainted with weights, meas- 
ures, currencies and proportionate va- 
lues, and monopolized the most profit- 
able sources of trade. His equitable 
regulations, induced ships to visit his 
shores; while his extended power in- 
sured them an equally welcome recep- 
tion in all portions of his kingdom. No 
port in the Pacific was better known 
than Honolulu. By his energies, a 
petty fleet of foreign built vessels was 
collected; soldiers were drilled, equip- 
ped, and dressed in a motley uniform; 
batteries of heavy guns mounted; rude 
forts erected ; and a corps of foreign ar- 
tisans and sailors, received into his ser- 



vice, well-treated, freed from the vex- 
atious etiquette required from the high- 
est of his own race, but compelled to 
preserve order, and render due obedi- 
ence to the authority which supported 
them. His own subjects, by his en- 
couragement, manifested an aptness in 
acquiring civilized arts, that alarmed 
many of these foreign mercenaries; even 
Isaac Davis, with an illiberal ity that 
dishonors his general good conduct, 
sought to prevent the extension of knowl- 
edge among them ; observing, * they 
will soon know more than ourselves.** 
All his subjects were required to keep 
their weapons in perfect order, so as to 
be ready for war at the shortest notice. 

His observations of foreign manufac- 
tures and customs denoted an inquiring, 
intelligent mind. No idea or circum- 
stance that could be made serviceable 
escaped his notice. He took great de- 
light in visiting fine specimens of naval 
architecture. His arrival was somie- 
times announced in form, and the visit 
conducted with ceremony; but friend- 
ship once formed, artificial restraint 
was thrown aside, and he would put off 
by himself in a canoe, and go on board 
in the most unceremonious manner. In 
1801, a fine Boston clipper-built ship, 
commanded by Capt. Wm. Sturgis, was 
lying in his principal harbor, and as she 
was engaged in the Indian trade, mar- 
tial order was preserved on board. Ka- 
mehameha coming off alone, was re- 
pulsed by the sentinel, who did not re- 
cognize his person. He then gave his 
name, and with the permission of the 
officer of the deck, was admitted. So 
far from feeling chagrined at this want 
of respect, he complimented the captain 
upon his excellent discipline, and called 
the sentinel a ' worthy fellow.' 

In 1801, Kamehameha returned to 
Oahu, to prepare for the conquest of 
Kauai. This occupied him two years. 
He raised seven thousand warriors and 
fifty whites, mostly armed with muskets. 
Beside these, he had forty swivels, six 
mortars and abundance of ammunition. 
A fleet of twenty-one schooners, from ten 
to fifty tons each, some of which carried 
guns, and were commanded by Euro- 
peans, and a vast number of war-canoes 
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were prepared to convey this force, 
against which the Kauaians could have 
oSered but faint resistance. At this time 
— 1804 — ^he added to his navy the Ameri- 
can ship Lilybird, mounting twenty guns. 
She had got ashore, and he purchased 
her by exchanging one of his schooners, 
and paying the difference in dollars. 
.Before he could embark his forces, an 
epidemic broke out among them, of a 
peculiar character, which spread over 
the island and proved very fatal. Mul- 
titudes perished; among them some of 
his chief counselors. Three hundred 
dead bodies are said to have been carried 
out to sea from Waikiki in one day. 
He was himself attacked, but recovered. 
The sons of the deceased chiefs suc- 
ceeded to the offices of their fathers, but 
never acquired as much influence as those 
who had shared all his perils. 

Keao, King of Kauai, had been suc- 
ceeded by Kaumualii, his son. The 
bright parts and generous spirits noticed 
by Vancouver, had been fully sustained. 
His subjects were devotedly attached to 
him, as were also a number of foreigners, 
who had enlisted in his service. Like 
his rival of Oahu, he was friendly to 
strangers, and encouraged trade; pos- 
sessing equal humanity and inteUigence, 
he was deficient in the martial talent 
and iron will which characterized Kame- 
hameha. Fear and courage alternated; 
supported by the generous devotion of 
his people, he had energetically prepared 
to resist attack. His warriors were well 
armed, and a store of European arms 
and ammunition had been provided, suf- 
ficient to have protracted his fate, if he 
had vigorously opposed the invader. 
With the capricious spirit of one of his 
disposition, encouraged by the long de- 
lay which had attended Kamehameha's 
operations, he sent him repeated mes- 
sages of defiance, and finally threatened 
to invade Oahu. But this bravado was 
not borne out ; for fully appreciating the 
great resources opposed to him, he 
caused the mechanics in his pay to pre- 
pare a vessel, in which, as a last re- 
source, he with his family, could fly the 
island, and abandoning themselves to the 
wide Pacific, find such a home as the 
winds and waves might provide them. 
This was an idea worthy of his genius, 
13 



in the composition of which, much that 
was chivalrous entered. Without a 
knowledge of navigation, but possessing 
the compass, he could easily have car- 
ried his fortunes to some of the groups 
further to the leeward, and there found- 
ed a new dynasty. 

The vastness of Kamehameha's pre- 
parations showed his opinion of the im- 
portance of the conquest, and argued 
considerable respect for the military skill 
and resources of Kaumualii. The dis- 
ease which destroyed the flower of his 
troops, did not check his ardor. Turn- 
bull, who arrived at this juncture, in an 
English ship, was importuned by Kame- 
hameha to take him, and an officer of 
his army, tp Kauai, that they might 
themselves see the condition of the isl- 
and. This bold request was refused. 
An American captain then in port, whose 
interests would have been greatly jeo- 
pardized by the war, volunteered to sail 
for Kauai, and induce Kaumualii to re- 
turn with him, and enter into negotiations 
at Oahu. As the presence of Kameha- 
meha was necessary at Hawaii, where 
a deficiency in the revenue had occur- 
red, he consented to this measure. The 
captain sailed for Waimea, and by leav- 
ing his mate as a hostage for the safe 
return of their king, a measure, without 
which his subjects would not have per- 
mitted his departure, Kaumualii embark- 
ed. In the word of his enemy, pledged 
for his safety, he had entire confidence; 
so greatly was Kamehameha respected 
by those to whom treachery had, not 
long before, been far more common than 
truth. He was received and entertain- 
ed with princely greeting; festivity, 
shows, and every profession of friend- 
ship attested the good disposition of his 
royal entertainer. Won over, he ceded 
to Kamehameha, his kingdom; this was 
generously relinquished, and an agree- 
ment made, by which the leeward king 
was to hold his islands in fief from Ka- 
mehameha, retaining all that was legiti- 
mately his own, and in addition receiv- 
ing the protection of the greater power. 
In this manner the islands were nomi- 
nally united under one sovereignty, 
while each king ruled in his appropriate 
sphere ; the treaty thus peaceably agreed 
upon, gave mutual satisfaction, and wa& 
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faithfully respected during the lifetime 
of Kamehameha. 

Some of his enemies give a different, 
but highly improbable version of this 
negotiation. They state that the death 
of Kaumualii was designed; and that 
the welcome he received was intended 
to allay suspicion. The time of his fate 
was fixed, but the American captain 
getting wind of it, went on shore, brought 
Uie king off, and sailed immediately for 
Kauai. If this were true, the friendship 
which afterward existed between the 
two, is unaccountable, and is sufficient 
to disprove the statement. A more pro- 
bable version is that his assassination 
was proposed to Kamehameha by some 
of his petty chiefs, or if that failed, by 
means of sorcery. Kamehameha in his 
indignation slew the proposed sorcerer. 
The chiefs then plotted secretly to kill 
him, but Isaac Davis hearing of it, in- 
formed Kaumualii, who immediately 
went on board. This occurred in 1809. 
Davis dying in April, 1810, his death 
was attributed to poison administered 
by the disappointed assassins. 

Kaumualii 's wife, Kapuli, better known 
by her baptismal name, Deborah, then 
young and attractive, exercised great in- 
fluence over his mind. This occasion- 
ally gave umbrage to the government at 
Oahu, and word was sent him to put her 
away ; but paying no heed to it, she was 
suffered to remain without further re- 
monstrance. The chiefs were usually 
very strict with their females; but Kau- 
mualii in his easy nature allowed Kapuli 
all the latitude with his friends, that the 
most ardent disposition could desire. 
Kamehameha put to death a near rela- 
tive, for taking improper liberties with 
his favorite, Kaahumanu. 

In June, 1804, Lisiansky, in the 
Russian discovery ship, Neva, arrived 
at Hawaii. Young was then governor, 
and showed him many civilities. In his 
intercourse with the natives, he had oc- 
casion to perceive the extent to which 
the king undertook to regulate trade. 
Certain necessary articles could only be 
obtained by giving in exchange bar-iron, 
of which he was greatly in want. By 
such restrictions he was enabled to pro- 
vide himself with many useful things, 
which the whites would not otherwise 



have sold. Lisiansky found the knowl- 
edge of prices and the art of bargaining 
well understood among all classes, but 
speaks favorably of their honesty and 
friendly behavior. The value of dollars 
was well known, and trade generally, 
had assumed more the character of re- 
gular mercantile transactions. Lisian- 
sky departed without seeing Kameha- 
meha. 

The majority of merchant vessels that 
frequented these islands at this period, 
were from Boston; hke the savages of 
the Northwest Coast, the islanders 
spoke of Americans generally as Bos- 
tonians, and regarded them with great 
favor. On the 23d of January, 1803, 
the first horse was landed from a Boston 
vessel; its mettle and beauty created 
mingled terror and admiration; but the 
arrival of others from California, not 
long after, made them soon cease to be 
objects of curiosity. Kamehameha be- 
came the fortunate possessor of several, 
and was fond of displaying his horse- 
manship. 

At this time an attempt was made to 
convince him of the truth of the Christian 
faith.^ After listening to the arguments, 
which, unfortunately, were not skilfully 
adduced, or so arranged as to appear in 
the most favorable light to his thinking 
mind, he replied, * by faith in your God, 
you say anything can be accomplished, 
and the Christian will be preserved from 
all harm. If so, cast yourself down 
from yonder precipice, and if you are 
preserved, I will believe.' 

Some Botany bay convicts having 
made their escape to Oahu, were re- 
ceived into the service of the king, and 
small allotments of land given them, on 
which they raised sugar cane, and con- 
trived a still to manufacture ardent spi- 
rits. Neglect of work, riots and quarrels, 
soon followed. Kamehameha at first 
remonstrated with them, but his leniency 
produced no effect. They finally mat- 
treated some natives, when he sent them 
word, that at their next drinking and 
fighting bout he would be present. This 
hint humbled them at once. It was 
from this worthless class of whites that 
the natives derived the greatest injury. 

In addition to the useful articles of 
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foreign manufacture, such as cloths and 
hardware, which were greatly in de- 
mand, navigators, in accordance with 
the spirit of the day, traded in rum. 
Fortunately for the nation, it was in 
general monopolized by the king, who 
would occasionally join in a revel with 
his wives and favorites. The disputes 
which arose, in consequence of too great 
indulgence among the women, afforded 
the chiefs whose heads were more po- 
tent, much amusement. Kamehameha 
was quite regular, though not intem- 
perate in his potations. His subjects 
acquired a fondness for its use, which, 
however, during his reign, was duly 
restrained. Peace being now universal, 
munitions of war had lost their former 
value. 

Kamehameha was desirous of procur- 
ing an anvil which he had noticed on 
board of a ship. It was given him, 
upon condition of his divers bringing it 
up from ten fathoms water. To this he 
agreed; the anvil was thrown over- 
board, and the divers descended; but 
its weight proved too great for their ut- 
most exertions. Unwilling to abandon 
the prize, they rolled it along, at the 
bottom of the harbor, rising occasionally 
for breath, and alternately relieving 
each other, until it reached the beach 
half a mile distant. 

So favorable an opinion had been 
formed of the character and capabilities 
of the islanders, and of the good influ- 
ence exerted by comparatively unculti- 
vated white settlers, that TurnbuU,* as 

* John Tnrnliull was supercargo to an English 
ship, which voyaged extensively in the Pacific, be- 
tween 1800 and 1804, visiting chiefly the Society and 
Hawaiian groups; an interesting account of which 
is to be found in his * Voyage around the World,' 
published at London, and reprinted at Philadelphia 
in 1810. He was a man of enlarged and humane 
views. Some of his opinions have since been so 
amply fulfilled, as to now appear almost prophetical. 
Of the Americans he writes, * they will do more 
than any others to exalt them — the Hawaiian islands 
—to a singular degree of civilization.' Page 125. 

He foresaw the evils which would originate from 
the introduction of ardent spirits, and thus strongly 
expresses himself. * I know no sufiicient punish- 
ment that the wretch would merit who should im- 
port a cargo of spirituous liquors into the Sandwich 
or Society islanas; it would in every respect be tan- 
tamount to the wilful administration of an equal 
quantity of poison.'— Page 148. A bold and in- 
genuous senUment at an epoch, when the baneful 
trade was not only legalized, but encouraged by all 
classes. Kamehameha was so fully persuaded of 
the evil, that, although he permitted its importation, 



early as 1803, suggested the speedy 
establishment of missionaries among 
them. He judged the situation and ad- 
vantages as infinitely superior to the 
field occupied by his countrymen at Ta- 
hiti. The suggestion, however, fell upon 
unwilling ears, and America was lefit 
afterward to reap the rich reward of dis- 
interested benevolence. The number 
of natives who had been in foreign coun- 
tries, acquired the English tongue, and 
had become partially weaned from their 
superstitions, rendered the enterprise 
more favorable. The greatest obstacle 
would have been the strong religious 
tendencies of Kamehameha himself; but 
could these have been rightly directed, 
as there is little doubt they might have 
been, they would have exerted an ac- 
tivity in the cause which would even 
have surpassed the late efforts of Kaa- 
humanu, who gave it an impetus which 
revolutionized the nation. As it was, 
he continued his devotions to his idols 
to the last, though acknowledging their 
worthlessness. He doubtless viewed 
the system as a powerful engine of gov- 
ernment, and more of politics than piety 
mingled in his later views. His stem 
bigotry did not always get the better of 
his humanity. A boy whom he loved, 
was doomed for sacrifice by a priest, 
when very low, and expected to die on 
a day sacred to his god. A crime so 
heinous could only be obviated by an 
earlier death. The priest told this to 
Kamehameha, but he sternly ordered 
him to bring the youth to him. By his 
care he recovered, and ever after was 
one of his family. 

The saliva of the king was carefully 
preserved in a spittoon, around the 
edges of which were set the teeth of his 
ancestors. If his enemies got possess- 
ion of any of it, they were supposed to 
have the power to occasion his death by 
sorcery and prayer. 

In 1809, a Russian ship arrived at 
Honolulu, having on board Archibald 
Campbell, a sailor who had been ship- 
wrecked at Sannack. At his wish he 



and allowed it to be used to a certain extent by his 
followers, he tabooed, shortly before his death, all 
stills within his own kingdom. Not a drop of any 
kind was allowed to be manufactured; and any in- 
fringement of this law was visited by a forfeiture 
or destruction of the delinquent's property. 
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was taken into the service of the king, 
in which he remained upwards of a year, 
and was treated with much kindness, 
and had a farm given him. His narra- 
tive* was subsequently published, and 
contains many interesting particulars of 
the domestic life of Kamehameha, re- 
lated with an artlessness which attests 
their truth. He speaks in grateful terms 
of the friendship received ' from all 
ranks, from my much honored master, 
the king, down to the lowest native.' 
He states that Kamehameha generally 
conformed to the customs of his own 
country in regard to food, adopting only 
such articles of foreign dress as were 
suitable to the climate; although on 
some occasions he wore a uniform, of 
which he had a number of beautiful 
suits. The whites about him were serv- 
ed more in accordance with their civiliz- 
ed habits, being provided with plates, 
knives and forks. In March, 1810, 
Campbell left for England, in the whaler 
Duke of Portland, Captain Spence, by 
whom Kamehameha sent a feather cloak 
to the king of Englanct, with a dictated 
letter, in which he reminded him of a 
promise received from Vancouver, that 
a man-of-war, with an armament of 
brass pieces, and loaded with articles of 
European manufacture, should be sent 
him. He expressed his regret that the 
distance prevented him from rendering 
service to him in his wars, and assured 
him of his regard. Although Kameha- 
meha learned to converse in English 
with tolerable fluency, he never acquir- 
ed the art of writing. 

Don Francisco de Paula Marin, a Spa- 
niard, had settled many years before, at 
Oahu, and made himself useful by the at- 
tention he paid to agriculture and cattle. 
He introduced many plants, fruits and 
vegetables, and at one time was in the 
confidence of the king, being employed 
as interpreter. In 1810, the number of 
whites on Oahu alone amounted to sixty ; 
some of whom were sober and indus- 
trious, and much respected by the chiefs ; 
but the generality were idle and disso- 
lute, held in restraint only by the au- 
thority of the king. The number of 
half-br«eds was considerable. This un- 

* Voyage Round the World, IVora 1806 to 1812, 
by Archibald Campbell. 12nio. Edinburgh: 1816. 



fortunate class received little attention 
from their parents, and grew up in 
vicious ignorance. Many of the natives 
had become tolerable carpenters, coop- 
ers, blacksmiths and tailors. 

Kamehameha by his tirade in sandal- 
wood and pearls, and various monopo- 
lies, acquired considerable wealth. His 
stores of European, American and Chi- 
nese goods, were extensive and valuable. 
Arms and ammunition he possessed in 
great abundance, and his coffers were 
well filled with dollars. A number of 
small houses, erected after the European 
manner, had been built for him, but he 
preferred the straw habitations of his 
country. 

Two queens composed his legitimate 
wives; of these Kaahumanu remained 
the favorite, no one except her husband 
daring to enter her presence, uncovered. 
She was inordinately fond of ardent spi- 
rits, and frequently drank to excess. A 
daughter was born to him in 1809, and 
the event announced by a salute of six- 
teen guns from the battery in front of 
his residence. On this occasion, the 
queen in accordance with their customs, 
retired to a house in the forest for ten 
days. 

Kamehameha consorted with Kaahu- 
manu from affection and with Keopuolani 
from policy. The latter might be termed 
his official wife. The custom of the 
country relative to the royal family, re- 
quired him to visit her monthly, imme- 
diately after her purification, of which 
she gave him notice. In marriages of 
this political character, the royal parties 
usually lived apart, both being furnished 
with partners of choice, who abode con- 
stantly with them. In this sense Hoapili 
was the husband of Keopuolani, by con- 
sent of Kamehameha. When he visited 
her it was in great state, and if by water, 
in a canoe, the paddlers of which were 
dressed in a rude uniform, made by wind- 
ing completely around their bodies cloth 
similar to that of their males. Kameha- 
meha always treated Keopuolani with 
superior deference, as of the most ex- 
alted rank in the kingdom. Her children 
and not Kaahumanu 's, are heirs to the 
throne. When the queen was in labor, 
the king's own idol was brought imme- 
diately into the room, in the presence of 
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which the child was required to be de- 
livered. Should it not arrive in season, 
the navel-string remained uncut until it 
was brought in^ which done, the child 
was considered as the legitimate heir. 
Kckauluohij daughter of Kaiana, the 



him when a child, as a royal virgin, in 
the greatest seclusion and care, Atlcr 
their quasi marriage she was sedulously 
restrained from all society, and diligently 
taught the genealogies and ancient lore 
ot'thc country. Upon his death she be- 



late premier, was one of the wives of ^ came the wife of his sou, who, however, 
Kaniehameha, having been educated for . provided another husband for her. 




KaahumiiiiU, ivife nf £iLm«ham&ha I. 



Liholiho, his eldest son, was born of 

Keopuolani, on Hawaii^ in 1797. Kamc- 
hameha, to establish the succession in 
iijs family, in 181)9 invested him with 
royal honors, by which he became en- 
titled to the same etiquette as himself, 
but the government continued in its cus- 
tomary routine. The prince was an in- 
dolentj pleasure-loving youth, of a frank 
and humane disposition. His manners 
were generally dignified and agreeable; 
tais mind inquisitive and memory reten- 
tive. Circumstances might have made 
him worthy of his parentage, but his high 
station^ and freedom from care, made 
him reckless and dissipated. He was 
fond of liquor, but, until his accession to 
the throne, was under the same power- 
ful influence which held allj from the 



highest to the lowest^ in complete thral- 
dom. 

Kainehamehtt rememed at Oahu nine 
years; he then embarked with his suite 
on board of some foi*eign vessels, and 
accompanied by a large fleet of smalt 
craft and canoes, sailed for Hawaii, 
touching at Lahaina, Molokai and other 
places, to dispose of sandai-wood and 
other products, which had been collected 
by Keeaumoku, governor of that portion 
of his dominions. Kalaimoku was left 
in charge of Oahu. The king lived at 
Hawaii, principally about Kailua and 
Kealakeakua, until his death. In his . 
hereditary posse ssiouh he was great I jr 
revered. During a famine, he labored { 
for his own food, and compelled his fol- 
lowers to work iditewise, TVwt ^^^y^ 'cR. 
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land which he tilled is pointed out to this 
day as a mark of his benevolence. With 
a providence unusual to his nation, he 
allowed none of the young sandal-wood 
to be cut, observing that such wood was 
to be preserved for his successors. Nei- 
ther would he permit the birds which 
were caught for their feathers to be kill- 
ed; but ordered them to be set free, 
after they were plucked of the few that 
were wanted. The bird-catchers, with 
native logic, inquired * who will possess 
the birds set free? you are an old man.' 
He replied, new feathers would replace 
those plucked, and the birds would again 
be useful. 

Like civilized conquerors, he delighted 
equally in overcoming obstacles of nature 
as of men. Undertakings which had been 
considered impracticable he accomplish- 
ed. Some of the most conspicuous and 
extensive heiaus, fish-ponds, and other 
public works were erected by him. At 
Halaua, his patrimonial district, he dug 
through a ledge of stone from a perpen- 
dicular height of one hundred feet, mak- 
ing a good road with a gradual descent 
to the sea-side. At another spot, he 
endeavored to procure pure water, by 
digging through the several strata of 
lava; after penetrating to considerable 
depth, through compact rock, he was 
obliged to relinquish the enterprise, from 
want of gunpowder and suitable tools. 
At Kiholo is another monument of his 
•enterprise, in a fish-pond two miles in 
circumference, formed by a strong stone 
-wall built across a small bay. It is half 
a mile long, six feet high in parts, and 
twenty wide. Several arches, closely 
guarded by strong wooden stakes, allow 
egress to the water, but prevent the fish 
from escaping. 

In 1814, a ship owned by Baranofi*, 
the governor of the Russian colony at 
Sitka, was wrecked at Waimea, Kauai; 
the principal part of the cargo was saved, 
and entrusted to the care of Kaumualii 
for the owners. In 1815, the Russian 
governor sent a German physician, by 
the name of Schefier, to take possession 
of the wrecked property. He arrived at 
Kailua in the American ship Isabella, 
Captain Tyler, bringing with him a 
quantity of powder and clothing ; Kame- 
hameha received him in a friendly man* 



ner, and sent orders to Kaumualii to 
deliver the property into his charge. 
After a few weeks stay at Hawaii, he 
sailed for Waimea, Kauai, landed his 
goods, built a house, and commenced 
trading. Kaumualii purchased the pow- 
der, and some other articles, for sandal- 
wood. Soon after, a Russian ship, the 
Discovery, arrived with thirty Kodiack 
Indians, a part of whom were females, 
from an unsuccessful search for a seal 
island. By the orders of the governor 
of Sitka, these Indians were left with 
Dr. Scheffer, and the vessel returned. 
In the meanwhile two Russian vessels, 
the ship Myrtle, Captain Long, and a 
briff with an American captain, arrived 
at Honolulu. Their crews numbered 
near ninety men. They immediately 
commenced erecting a block-house near 
the water side, on which they mounted a 
few guns and displayed a flag. This 
aroused the fears of the natives and the 
jealousy of foreigners, and word was 
immediately forwarded to Kamehameha. 
His policy under such a suspicious act 
on the part of foreign power, was charac- 
teristic of that which has ever since pre- 
vailed. He sent Kalaimoku to Oahu 
with the following judicious orders. « Go 
and observe the conduct of the Russians, 
but be slow to oppose them. If they com- 
mil outrage upon the people, exhort the 
people to hear %t patiently. Bear ill-treat- 
ment with forbearance, but be ready, 
notwithstanding, in case of absolute ne- 
cessity, to make a firm resistance.' — 
Immediately upon Kalaimoku 's arrival, 
the vessels sailed for Kauai, when the 
American captain having quarreled with 
Schefier, who was agent for both, was 
removed from the command. The ves- 
sels were ordered to the bay of Hanalei, 
on the north side of the island, where 
they remained during the winter. The 
Doctor built a slight fort on a cliflT com- 
manding them, and had a few cannons 
mounted. 

Kaumualii being anxious to secure his 
services, in superintending the building 
of a stone fort at Waimea, gave him the 
fertile valley of Hanalei and other valu- 
able tracts. This excited his cupidity, 
and he plotted to secure the whole island. 
He presented a schooner, with many 
other articles to the king, and in return, ^ 
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it is said, obtained a lease of the whole 
island for a long period. The fort was 
sufficiently completed to mount a number 
of guns on one side; a magazine was 
built, and a flag-stafi* erected, on which 
the Russian colors were occasionally 
displayed. 

According to the natives, Scheffer laid 
a plot to cut off Kaiimualii and his chief 
men, at a feast to which he had invited 
them. The American captain revealed 
it to the king, who, however, attended, 
with the precaution of a guard sufficient 
to prevent any nefarious attempt. Noth- 
ing transpired to confirm the report. 
Schefier made himself obnoxious by his 
arbitrary conduct, and reports were car- 
ried to Kamehameha, that the Russians 
were preparing to invade his dominions, 
and had already obtained possession of 
Kauai. Much alarmed, he sent word to 
Kaumualii to drive them away. Accord- 
ingly, Scheffer was compelled to embark 
with his Indians without delay, on board 
of the brig, which was at Waimea. The 
next day his property was taken off to 
him. He then' sailed for Hanalei, re- 
joined the ship, and both left for Hono- 
lulu. Upon arriving here he was re quest- 
ed to depart, which he did, but the Myrtle 
proving unseaworthy obliged him to put 
back. She was condemned at Honolulu, 
and the Russians allowed to remain until 
an opportunity offered for leaving.* 

The acts of Scheffer, which seem to 
have had no other origin than a desire 
for his own aggrandizement, with the 
hope of being ultimately supported by 
the Russian governor, or perhaps the 
government, created a very unfavorable 
opinion towards the Russians throughout 
the group. Apprehensive of further 
attempts, the king caused guards to be 
stationed along the coast of Hawaii, with 
directions to resist any attempt at land- 
ing. The Diana, a Russian sloop-of- 
war, arrived soon after at Waimea, made 



* Robert Greenhow, in his historical memoir, 
gvres a most sinfl^olar and erroneous account of this 
afiair, but does not name his authority. He states 
that one hundred Aleutians, sent by fiaranofif. under 
the command of Dr. Schefier, ravaged the island of 
Kauai for one year, without subduing it; they were 
then obliged to leave for Hawaii, where they en- 
tered the service of some American whalers, &c., 

e 149. For the correct particulars, see Hawaiian 

ctalor, vol. 1, page 219. 



some inquiries concerning Scheffer, pur- 
chased supplies, and then left. 

Captain Kotzebue, in the Russian 
discovery ship, Rurick, arrived off Ha- 
waii, November 21, 1816. He soon 
learned of the hostile feeling towards 
his countrymen, which at first placed 
him in some jeopardy. He assured the 
islanders of the kind intentions of his 
emperor, and that Scheffer 's conduct 
was the result of his own private am- 
bition, and was neither countenanced 
nor approved by his government. These 
representations satisfied Kamehameha, 
and when the Rurick anchored at Kea- 
lakeakua, he received him with his cus- 
tomary courtesy and hospitality. He 
excused himself from visiting on board, 
by alledging the fears of his subjects, 
whose apprehensions were not entirely 
allayed. 

Kotzebue visited him at his palace, 
and there met with Liholiho and Kaahu- 
manu, who made many inquiries after 
Vancouver. He remarked the general 
use of tobacco, which was carried to 
such excess, from inhaling its fumes, as 
to produce partial derangement, intox- 
ication, and often death. Even young 
children indulged in the pernicious prac- 
tice. 

The Rurick was supplied with stores 
and refreshments gratuitously ; in ac- 
knowledgment for which, Kotzebue gave 
Kamehameha two brass field-pieces, 
wire, and iron bars, which were highly 
acceptable. He th^n sailed for Hono- 
lulu, and the Rurick was the first man- 
of-war that entered that harbor. Con- 
siderable excitement existed in regard 
to his intentions, which, however, sub- 
sided when Kalaimoku made known the 
king's commands. Two fine vessels 
bore the national flag, which had been 
adopted shortly before ; it displayed the 
English union, with seven alternated 
red, white and blue stripes, emblematic 
of the principal islands. One was a 
ship, newly purchased, destined for 
China, with a cargo of sandal-wood, 
and the other a war-brig, the Kaahu- 
manu, of eighteen guns, commanded by 
an Englishman, of the name of Adams. 
Wishing to survey the harbor, Kotzebue 
placed flags upon several different sta-^ 
tiohs; the sight of them remiinded the 
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natives of Scheflfer's acts, when he hoist- 
ed the Russian flag, and these were 
supposed to have been planted with a 
like intention. A commotion arose which 
would have proved dangerous to the 
surveying party, had not Young, who 
then. lived on the island, overseeing the 
erection of the present fort, explained 
the cause, and substituted brooms for 
the obnoxious ensigns. Clothes were 
much in demand at this time among the 
chiefs, and their costume presented the 
same ludicrous mixture of barbarism 
and civilization that exists among the 
poorer classes at the present time. A 
lance fight was exhibited for the grati- 
fication of Kotzebue, which terminated 
in dangerous wounds to some of the 
party. The passions of the combatants, 
so long unexercised in war, on these oc- 
casions were apt to become exasperated, 
and the mock battles to termi^ate in 
furious and bloody encounters. Kame- 
hameha seldom allowed them to take 
place, and then only under a guard of 
soldiers armed with muskets. On the 
14th of December, the Rurick sailed; 
she was the first national ship that ex- 
changed salutes with the batteries of 
Honolulu. 

An attempt was made to cement an 
alliance between the royal families of 
Hawaii and Tahiti, by a double mar- 
riage. Gifts and friendly messages had 
been frequently exchanged between Po- 
mare I. and Kamehameha, and finally it 
was agreed that a son of each should 
marry a daughter of the other. Kekau- 
luohi was selected for Pomare, but his 
death broke off the matches, and the 
project was never resumed. Earlier 
than this, Kaumualii sent an agent to 
Tahiti, in a foreign ship, to negotiate 
with the reigning family for a wife for 
himself; but the man proved unfaithful to 
his trust, and seduced by the well favor- 
ed beauties of that island, settled there. 

On March 17th, 1814, Kauikeaouli, 
the present king, was bom. Nahienaena, 
the princess, was born about two years 
later of the same mother, Keopuolani; 
so that their rank, and that of Liholiho, 
was derived equally from the past and 
reigning dynasties ; consequently, by 
descent and conquest, they were heirs 
to the throne of the united kingdom. 



Kamehameha had made some over- 
tures toward opening a direct trade with 
the governor of the Russian settlements, 
in the early part of his reign. However, 
but little resulted from them. Sandal- 
wood had now become the great article 
of export, amounting in one year to near 
four hundred thousand dollars. While 
it lasted, it was a mine of wealth to the 
chiefs; but it engendered luxury and 
extravagance; and many rich cargoes 
were purchased at the cost of great la- 
bor and heavy taxation. They were 
frequently stored in unsuitable build- 
ings, and there perished from neglect. 
Kamehameha, learning of the great 
profits derived by the merchants from 
their sales in China, determined to 
prosecute the business on his own ac- 
count ; accordingly he fitted up the ship 
before mentioned, loaded her with the 
wood, and under the direction of Eng- 
lish officers, and a native supercargo, 
Kapihe, despatched her for Canton; the 
first foreign port in which the Hawaiian 
fiag was displayed. Extravagant port 
charges, and the dissipation of the cap- 
tain and supercargo, ran away with the 
proceeds of the sales. She returned 
safely, but in lieu of the riches of the 
Celestial empire, the king found himself 
three thousand dollars in debt. The 
chief items of charges, were pilotage, 
anchorage, and custom-house dues. — 
This suggested to him the idea of rais- 
ing a revenue in the same manner, and 
from that time harbor fees were estab- 
lished. 

Though, toward the latter period of 
Kamehameha's reign, a generiQ laxness 
in regard to the taboos begiin to prevail, 
yet every open transgression was se- 
verely punished. A woman was put to 
death for entering the eating house of 
her husband, though at the time she 
was tipsy. As late as 1818, three men 
were sacrificed at Kealakeakua; one 
for putting on the malo of a chief, anoth- 
er for eating a forbidden article, and the 
third for leaving a house that was taboo 
and entering one that was not. 

Kamehameha resided at Kailua seven 
years. The changes which had occur- 
red at Tahiti, by the final triumph of 
the Christian religion, aroused his at- 
tention, and he made many inquiries in 
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regard to the causes and results. He 
desired to be instructed in the doctrines, 
and to learn of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being the foreigners worshipped. 
Unfortunately, the whites around him 
were little calculated to explain the sub- 
lime truths, or to tell him of the heaven- 
ly tidings of the Gospel. 

On the 8th of May, 1819, at the age 
of sixty-six, he died as he had lived, in 
the faith of his country. It was his mis- 
fortune not to have come in contact with 
men who could have rightly influenced 
his religious aspirations. Judged by his 
advantages, and compared with the 
most eminent of his countrymen, he may 
be justly styled, not only great, but 
good. To this day his memory warms 
the heart and elevates the national feel- 
ings of Hawaiians. They are proud of 
their old warrior-king ; they love his 
name; his deeds form their historical 
age ; and an enthusiasm everywhere 
prevails, shared even by foreigners who 
knew his worth, that constitutes the 
firmest pillar of the throne of his son. 

In lieu of human victims, a sacrifice 
of three hundred dogs attended his ob- 
sequies; no mean holocaust, when their 
national value is considered. The bones 
of Kamehameha after being kept for a 
while, were so carefully concealed that 
all knowledge of their final resting place 
is now lost. There was a proverb cur- 
rent among the common people that the 
bones of a cruel king could not be hid; 
they made fish-hooks and arrows of 
them, upon which in using them they 
vented their abhorrence of his memory 
in bitter execrations. 

The native historians relate the cir- 
cumstances, of his death with a feeling 
and minuteness, which so well illustrates 
many of their customs, that the reader 
will pardon the insertion. 

' W^hen Kamehameha was dangerously sick and 
the priests were unable to cure him, they said, " Be 
of good courage, and build a house for the god, that 
thou mayest recover." The chiefs corroborated this 
advice of the priests, and a place of worship was 
prepared for Kukailimoku, and consecrated in the 
evening. They proposed also to the king, with a 
view to prolong his life, that human victin^ should 
be sacrificed to his deity; upon which the greater 
part of the people absconded through fear of death, 
and concealed themselves in hiding-places till the 
kapu, in which destruction impended, was past. It 
is doubtful whether Kamehameha approved of the 
plan of the chiefs and priests to saeriflce men, as he 
14 



was known to say, * The men are sacred for the 
king;' meaning that they were for the service of 
his successor. This information was derived from 
his son, Liholiho. 

* After this, his sickness increased to such a degree 
that he had not strength to turn himself in his bed. 
When another season, consecrated for worship at 
the new temple — heiau— arrived, he said to his son 
Liholiho, '• Go thou and make supplication to thy 
god ; I am not able to go and will offer my prayers 
at home." When his devotions to his feathered 
god. Ktikailimoku, were concluded, a certain religi. 
ously disposed individual, who Iiad a bird-god, sug- 
gested to the king that through its influence his 
sickness might be removed. The name of this god 
was Pua; its body was made of a bird, now eaten 
by the Hawaiians, and called in their language aloe. 
Kamehameha was willing that a trial should be 
made, and two houses were constructed to facilitate 
the experiment; but while dwelling in them, he be- 
came so very weak as not to receive food. After 
lying there three days, his wives, children, and 
cniefs, perceiving that he was very low, returned him 
to his own house. In the evening he was carried to 
the eating-house, where he took a little food in his 
mouth, which he did not swallow; also a cup of 
water. The chiefs requested him to give them his 
counsel. But he made no reply, and was carried 
back to the dwelling-house; but when near mid- 
night, ten o'clock, perhaps, he was carried again to 
the place to eat; hut, as before, he merely tasted of 
what was presented to him. Then Kaikioewa ad-- 
dressed him thus : " Here we all are, your younger 
brethren, your son, Liholiho, ami your foreigner; 
impart to us your dying charge, that Liholiho and 
Kaahumanu may hear." Then Kamehameha in- 
quired, " What do you say ?" Kaikioewa repeated, 
'; Your counsels for us." He then said, " Move on 

in my good way, and ." He could proceed no 

further. The foreigner — Mr. Young— embraced and 
kissed him. Hoapili also embraced him, whisper- 
ing something in his ear, after which he was taicen 
back to the house. About twelve, he was carried 
once more to the house for eating, into which his 
head entered, while his body was in the dwelling- 
house immediately adjoining. It should be remark- 
ed, that this frequent carrying of a sick chief to and 
fro fn)m one house to another, resulted from the 
taboo system then in force . There were at that time 
six houses connected with an establishment; one 
was for worship, one for the men to eat in, another 
for the women, a dormitory, a house in which to 
beat kapa, and one where at certain intervals the 
women might dwell in seclusion. 

' The sick king was once more taken to his house, 
when he expired; this was at two o'clock — a circum- 
stance from which Leleiohoku derived his name. 
As he breathed his last Kalaimoku came to the 
eating-house to order those in it to go out. There 
were two ag^ed persons thus directed to depart; one 
went, the other remained on account of love to the 
king, by whom he had formerly been kindly sus- 
tained. The children also were sent away. Then 
Kalaimoku came to the house, and the chiefs had 
a consultation. One of them spoke thus : " This is 
my thought, we will eat him raw." Kaahumanu 
replied, *' Perhaps his body is not at our disposal; 
that is more properly with his successor. Our part 
in him— the breath— has departed ; his remains will 
be disposed of by Liholiho." 

' After this conversation, the body was taken into 
the consecrated house for the performance of the 
proper rites by the priest and the kin^^. The name 
of this ceremony is vJco ; and when the sacred hog 
was baked, the priest offered it to the dead body and 
it became a god, the king at the same time repeat- 
ing the custdmary prayers. 
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* Then the priest addressing himself to the king 
and chiefs, said, ' I will now make known to jrou* 
the rules to be observed respecting persons to be 
sacrificed on the burial of this body. If you obtain 
one man before the corpse is removed, one will be 
sufficient; but after it leaves this house four will be 
required. If delayed until we carry the corpse to 
the grave, there must be ten; but after it is deposit- 
ed in the grave, there must be fifteen. To-morrow 
morning there will be a taboo, and if the sacrifice 
be delayed until that time, forty men must die." 

' Then the high priest Hewanewa, inquired of the 
chiefs, where shall be the residence of King Liho- 
liho? They replied, "Where, indeed? you of all 
men ought to know." Then the priest observed, 
** There are two suitable places; one is Kau, the 
other, Kohala." The chiefs preferred the latter, as 
it was more thickly inhabited. The priest added, 
" These are proper places for the king's residence, 
but he must not remain in Kona, for it is polluted." 
This was agreed to. It was now break oi day. As 
he was being carried to the place of burial, the peo- 
ple perceived that their king was dead, and they 
wailed. When the corpse was removed from the 
house to the tomb, a distance of one chain, the pro- 
cession was met by a certain man who was ardently 
attached to the aeceased. He leaped upon the 
chiefs who were carrying the king's body ; he de- 
sired to die with him, on account of his love. The 
chiefs drove him away. He persisted in making 
numerous attempts, wnich were unavailing. His 
name was Keamahulihia. Kalaimoku also had it 
in his heart to die with him, but was prevented by 
Hookio. 

'The morning following Kamehameha's death, 
Liholiho and his train departed for Kohala accord- 
ing to the suggestions of the priest, to avoid the de- 
filement occasioned by the dead. At this time, if a 
chief died the land was polluted, and the heirs sought 
a residence in another part of the country, until the 
corpse was dissected and the bones tied in a bundle, 
which being done, the season of defilement termi- 
nated. If the deceased were not a chief, the house 
only was defiled, which became pure again on the 
bunal of the body. Such were the laws on this 
subject. 

' On the morning in which Liholiho sailed in his 
canoe for Kohala, the chiefs and people mourned 
after their manner on occasion of a chief's death, 
conducting like madmen, and like beasts. Their 
conduct was such as to forbid description. The 
priests, also, put into action the sorcery apparatus, 
that the person who had prayed the king to death 
might die; for it was not believed that Kamehame- 
ha's departure was the efifect either of sickness or 
old age. When the sorcerers set up by their fire- 
places sticks with a strnp of kapa flying at the top, 
the chief Keeaumoku, Kaahumanu's brother, came, 
in a state of intoxication, and broke the flag-staff of 
the sorcerers, from which it was inferred thatKaahu- 
manu and her friends had been instrumental in the 
death of Kamehameha. On this account they were 
subjected to abuse.'— flawaiwin Spectator , vol. 2, 
p. 227. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1819— Consequences of the death of Kamehameha 
—Scepticism— Occasion of— Abolition of idolatrjr 
— National character — Rebellion of Kekuokalani 
— Defeat and death — 1820 — Arrival of American 
missionaries — Reception — Hostile intrigues — 
Kindness of Kaumualii— Of foreigners — Tyranuy 
and dissipation of Liholiho — Gradual improve 
ment of Nation— Voyaije of Liholiho to Kauai. 
July^ 1821— Kaumualii's hospitality — Treachery 
of Liholiho— Keeaumoku maoe governor of Kauai 
— Kaahumauu's marriage to Kaumualii and his 
son — First Church erected at Honolulu — Increas- 
ed taxation — January, 1822 — First printing at the 
islands — Slate of education— Arrival of English 
deputation — Results — Present of armed schooner 
— First Christian marria^— Hoapili appointed 

? governor of M aui — Ne w Missionaries— Increasing 
iavorof government— 1823— Festival in honor oi 
Kamehameha — Illness and death of Keopuolani— 
Foreign hostility to missions — Marriage of Hoa- 
pili— Liholiho and train embark for England, 1824 
—Death of Kaumualii — Rebellion at Kauai — 
Final subjugation— Last heathen sacrifice per- 
formed by one of the royal family — 1824— Con- 
version of Kalaimoku and Kaahumanu — Character 
of their administration— News of the death of the 
king— Arrival of British Consul and family, April 
1826. 

By the death of Kamehameha, the 
key-stone, which had continued firmly 
to unite the rites of heathenism with the 
policy of government, was removed, and 
the fabric gave evidence of speedy ruin. 
The scepticism which pervaded all ranks 
became manifest ; none had a more 
hearty desire to be rid of the absurd 
restraints of their pagan ceremonies 
than the new king, Liholiho. The for- 
eigners, whom he had gathered in his 
train, had succeeded in infusing their 
infidelity into his mind, without giving 
him any correct principles for the foun- 
dation of a new belief. In his love of 
sensual gratification, disregard of cus- 
toms and traditions sanctioned by usage 
immemorial, desire yet fear of change, 
and ignorance of the means of accom- 
plishment, he embodied the general 
spirit of his nation. The utter worth- 
lessness of their old system, and conse- 
quent evils were apparent to all, and its 
downfall ardently desired. 

This condition of the public sentiment 
necessarily resulted from their commer- 
cial relations with foreigners. Those 
who railed at the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, were not wholly devoid of its 
spirit in their acts. Exposed as they 
were in manhood to the pernicious in- 
fluences of a licentious heathenism and 
unfettered by a public moral sentiment, 
they too frequently fell in with the gross 
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practices about them, and gave free 
rein to their lusts and avarice. Yet 
even with such, the good seed implanted 
by parents' counsels and the habits of 
christian lands occasionally took root, 
and threw out blossoms which in con- 
trast with the general fruit of paganism 
were sweet and attractive. 

From what has been exhibited of na- 
tive character previous to the com- 
mencement of intercourse with whites, 
it will readily be admitted that it was de- 
graded in the extreme. Consequently 
the contact of a better race must ne- 
cessarily cause some moral improve- 
ment. That this was the case, the 
condition of the Hawaiian nation at this 
epoch, plainly shows. The influence 
operating upon them had been directly 
commercial, dictated by the keenest 
self-interest; yet religious ideas and a 
desire for knowledge had been incident- 
ally developed, by example or advice of 
benevolent individuals. The very fruits 
of civilization displayed to their covetous 
eyes in the superior knowledge, and 
above all in the property of the whites, 
begot in them a respect and desire for 
the faith which to their minds teemed 
so rich in temporal blessings. Ex- 
ample, expostulation and judicious re- 
proof did much for the Hawaiians; the 
many cases where the direct influence 
of foreigners was exerted to ameliorate 
the lot of savages, and to implant a de- 
sire of civilization, cannot be all re- 
corded. Much as was accomplished in 
this way, it must be acknowledged the 
result was small, compared with the 
greater influence of a selfishness, which 
cherished order and enterprise as the 
best means of promoting its own in- 
terests. 

The example of the southern groups, 
in the destruction of their idols, added 
to the spreading disbelief Incontestible 
evidences of the falsity of their oracles, 
together with the increasing inconveni- 
ence of their absurd rites, confirmed the 
scepticism. Those interested in the con- 
tinuance of paganism, redoubled their 
efforts; threats, prophecies and promises 
were freely uttered, and as freely fal- 
sified by their own failure. Like Lao- 
coon and his offspring in the folds of the 
serpent, heathenism writhed and gasped. 



each moment growing weaker in the 
strangling embrace of public opinion. It 
was noticed that foreigners conformed 
to none of their rites, yet they lived and 
prospered ; their own countrymen who 
had gone abroad, lived in equal disre- 
gard of their ritual, and with like im- 
punity. Individually, their memories 
convicted them of frequently breaking 
taboos, yet no evil overtook them, while 
they were unknown to the priests. Men 
and women had eaten together, and of 
forbidden food ; the predicted judgments 
slept ; their priests must be as the for- 
eigners described them, liars, and the 
taboo system altogether foolish and con- 
temptible. Drunken chiefs had often 
violated the most sacred injunctions; no 
divine vengeance pursued them; the fe- 
male rulers had of late broken through 
all restrictions, yet prosperity and health 
were still theirs. Female influence went 
far to induce scepticism among the men. 
Having broken through the taboos them- 
selves, they encouraged others to do the 
same ; and in this way the conviction of 
the folly of supporting an oppressive and 
corrupt faith for the benefit of a few, 
daily strengthened. 

The young prince Kauikeaouli, in- 
duced by his mother, and countenanced 
by his brother, broke the taboo by eat- 
ing with Keopuolani. Liholiho perceiv- 
ing no evil to ensue, remarked, ' It is 
well to renounce taboos, and for hus- 
bands and wives to eat and dwell toge- 
ther, there will be less unfaithfulness 
and fraud.' He was yet undecided, 
though Kaahumanu urged him ' to dis- 
regard the restraint of taboo.' On the 
very day of Kamehameha's death, a 
woman eat a cocoanut with impunity, 
and certain families displayed their con- 
tempt for these laws, by feasting in 
common. 

Liholiho remained ten days at Kohala, 
while the body of his father was being 
dissected. He then returned to Kailua, 
and on the second day after his arrival, 
the chiefs and inhabitants were collected 
to witness his induction into office.* He 



* A list of the principal chiefs comprising the 
court of Kamehanieha IL, with their respectiye 
ranks, is necessary clearly to understand their rela- 
tive situations and the stations they ultimately 
filled. 
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appeared in great state, dressed in rich 
clothing, with a feather mantle over his 
shoulders, and surrounded by a brilliant 
retinue. The kingdom was transferred 
to him by Kaahumanu, with the injunc- 
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f Keopanlani, 
& queen mother. 



Karaehameha II. (LihoUho) king of all 
the groop. 

Kauikeaouli, his younger brother, 

Nahienaena, his sister, ^ 

Kaahainanu— second in authority^dowager queen, and 
guardian of the kingdom. 

Kalakua, (Hoapill wahiue.) > also former wives of Kame- 

Namhama, > hameha I. 

Kamamalu, \ 

Kinau, queens of Liholiho. The first 

Kekaulaolii, or Auhea, S. two were daughters of his 

Pauahi, [ father by Kalakua. 

Kekauonohi, J 

KaumuaJii, king of Kauai and Niihau. 

Kealiiabonui, his son. 

Kapuli, queen of Kauai. 

Kalaimoku, (William Pitt) originally of minor rank, but 
from his abilities promoted to fill the^ highest stations. 
He was prime minister, and, next to the king, the most 
influential man in the kingdom, though in authority 
subordinate to Kaahumanu. 

Leileiohoku, his son. 

Kaikioewa, guardian of the prince. 

Keaweamahi, his wife. 

Hoapill, guardian of Nahienaena. 

Naihe, hereditary counselor and national orator. 

Kapiolani, his wife. 

^ These two were sons of 

Kuakini, (John Adams) gover- 
nor of Hawaii. 



Keeaumoku, (Cox) governor of 
Maui and its dependencies. 



Kamehameha's famous 
warrior and counselor 
Keeaumoku, brothers al- 
*'so of Kaahumanu, Kala- 
kua and Namahama*, all 
descended from the royal 
fhmily of Maui. 

Boki, governor of Oahu, brother of Kalaimoku. 

Liliha, his wife. 

Wahinepio, sister of Kalaimoku, mother of the queen 
Kekauonohi. 

Kahalaia, her son, and nephew of Kamehameha I. 

Kapihe, commander of the king's vessels. 

Kekuanaoa, superintendaut of sandal-wood, and treasurer 
to the king. 

Kakio, ) brothers descended from the last king of Maui, 

Kehekili, > and said to have Spanish blood in their VQifls. 

Laanui, C all of these were ^puua-hele,* or bosom 
Puaa, 1 companions of the king. 

Kalaikoa, J 

Beside these names the chiefs had a multitude of 
others, which answered for titles. They were fre> 
quently changed or assumed for trifling circumstaiv- 
ces. The English appellations were Destowed by 
visitors. The Hawaiian names are highly figura- 
tive, and eenerally derived from some particular 
event which they were desirous of commemorating. 

Kamehameha signified ' the lonely one;' Keopuo- 
lani, ' the gathering of the clouds of the heavens;' 
Kauikeaouu, 'hanging in the blue sky;' Kama- 
malu, * the shade of the lonely one;' — a name as- 
sumed after the death of her father; Hoapili, < close 
adhering companion,' from the friendship which ex- 
isted between the old king and himself; Kaahumanu, 
* the feather mantle;' Liliha, * the fat of hogs;' 
Auhea, literally ' where,' from her mournful repeti- 
tion of this word, after the decease of Kamehameha; 
Kapiolaci, ' the captive of heaven;' Kalakua, ' the 
way of the gods;' Kahekili, * thunder;' Paalua. a 
name of Kalaimoku's, ' twice blind,' expressing his 
grief by saying, he had lost his eyes for the deaths 
of Kamehameha and a favorite wife. Many of these 
nobles were remarkable for their corpulency. Some 
weighed from three hundred to four hundred pounds. 
Others were of herculean stature and strength, and 
well proportioned. 



tion ofKamehameha, that if he should not 
conduct himself worthily, the supreme 
power should devolve upon her. She 
also proclaimed it as the will of the late 
king, that he should share the adminis- 
tration with her, to which he assented. 
This haughty queen dowager had always 
retained her influence over her hus- 
band, and she had taken the precaution 
to secure to herself an authority equal to 
the king's, to the exclusion of the more 
legitimate rights of Keopuolani. As this 
assumption of power was universally 
acquiesced in, it must have been con- 
sidered the true exposition of the com- 
mands of the deceased sovereign. This 
singular feature of a double executive 
has been retained, though modified, to 
this day, and the powers and limitations 
of both defined by written law. Neither 
could act officially without the other; 
each in turn being a check or support as 
the policy of the government required; 
and no act was valid without the sanction 
of both. This is an anomaly in govern- 
ments, but the principle is so well under- 
stood and recognized by the Hawaiians, 
that the harmony of the kingdom has 
never been endangered. By interest 
and blood, these personages are closely 
allied, and mutual convenience cements 
the.^ie. The king is the lawful ruler 
and proprietor of all the islands, the ne- 
gotiator in foreign relations ; the premier 
is at the head of the internal policy, chief 
counselor, and in the king's absence, or 
death, acts as guardian for the heir, and 
becomes the responsible agent. This 
office originated in the affection of Ka- 
mehameha for his favorite queen, and 
the necessity of a check upon the heed- 
less passions of his son. Liholiho was 
crowned, and received the title of Kame- 
hameha II. 

After the mourning for his father had 
terminated, the new monarch went to 
reside at Kawaihae, in deference to a 
superstition, which considered a place 
defiled by the death of a king. Scep- 
tical as to the religion of his youth, yet 
wavering between old and new desires, 
he was undecided as to his course. On 
the one hand the priests exerted them- 
selves to restore his credulity, while 
Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku influenced 
him to a more liberal policy. The lat- 
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ter for a while prevailed, and Keopulani 
urged him again to eat in violation of 
the taboo, setting the example herself. 
Liboliho, still wavering, temporarily re- 
turned to heathen rites and assisted at a 
sacred festival, indulging with his train, 
in revelry and drunkenness. He also 
consecrated a heiau to his god at Hono- 
kohau. 

In August, 1819, the French Cor- 
vette, L'Uranie, M. Freycinet com- 
mander, arrived, and remained a few 
days. Kalaimoku — ^Billy Pitt as he was 
familiarly called — then prime minister, 
was induced to receive the rites of bap- 
tism, at Honolulu, according to the for- 
mula of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Boki, his brother, followed his example ; 
neither had any clear comprehension of 
its meaning nor design ; and both, after 
exchanging presents with Freycinet, re- 
turned to their usual idolatrous practices. 
Unintelligible as was this ceremony to 
them, it served to prepare their minds 
for further innovations. Kaahumanu, 
determined in her opposition to the 
priests, prepared for decisive measures. 
In November, she sent word to the king, 
that upon his arrival at Kailua, she 
should cast aside his god. To this he 
made no objection, but with his retain- 
ers pushed off in canoes from the shore, 
and remained on the water two days, 
indulging in a drunken revel. Kaahu- 
manu despatched a double canoe for him, 
in which he was brought to Kailua. 
Between them matters were arranged 
for the further development of their de- 
signs. He then smoked and drank with 
the female chiefs. A feast was pre- 
pared, after the customs of the country, 
with separate tables for the sexes. A 
number of foreigners were entertained 
at the king's. When all were in their 
seats, he deliberately arose, walked to 
the place reserved for the women, and 
seated himself among them. To com-* 
plete the horror of the adherents of pa- 
ganism, he indulged his appetite in 
freely partaking of the viands prepared 
for them, directing the women to do 
likewise; but he ate with a restraint 
which showed that he had but half di- 
vested himself of the idea of sacrilege 
and of habitual repugnance. This act 
however was suiSieient. The highest 



had set an example, which all rejoiced 
to follow. The joyful shout arose, ' the 
taboo is broken! the taboo is brokenly 
Feasts were provided for all, at which 
both sexes indiscriminately indulged. 
Orders were issued to demolish the 
heiaus, and destroy the idols; temples, 
images, sacred property, and the relics 
of ages were consumed in the flames 
The high priest, Hewahewa, having re- 
signed his office, was the first to apply 
the torch. Without his cooperation the 
attempt to destroy the old system would 
have been ineffectual. Numbers of his 
profession, joining in the enthusiasm, 
followed his example. Kaumualii hav- 
ing given his sanction, idolatry was for- 
ever abolished by law; and the smoke 
of heathen sanctuaries arose from Ha- 
waii to Kauai. All the islands uniting 
in a jubilee at their deliverance, present- 
ed the singular spectacle of a nation 
without a religion. 

The character of the people at this 
period was peculiar. Superstition had 
been stripped of many of its terrors, and 
the general standard of morality had 
increased. Perhaps it is more correct 
to say that a knowledge rather than a 
practice of purer precepts existed. The 
most repulsive trait was the universal 
licentiousness; not greater than existed 
a century before, but was made a shame- 
less traffic. Although the majority of the 
idols were destroyed, yet some were se- 
cretly preserved and worshipped. Cen- 
turies of spiritual degradation were not 
to be removed by the excitement of a 
day, or the edict of a ruler. Its interest- 
ed advocates prepared for a fierce 
struggle. Availing themselves of their 
influence, they aroused the fears of mul- 
titudes ; defection arose in the court, 
and some of its prominent members de- 
serted Liboliho, and joined Kekuokala- 
ni, a nephew of Kamehameha, who next 
in priestly rank to Hewahewa, had been 
incited to erect the standard of revolt 
with the promise of the crown if suc- 
cessful. The priests, fearing for their 
occupation and influence, urged him to 
the struggle by quoting a common pro- 
verb among' them, *A religious chief 
shall possess a kingdom, but wicked 
chiefs shall always be poor.' Said they, 
^ of all the wicked deeds of wicked kin^ 
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in past ages for which they lost their 
kingdoms, none was equal to this of 
Liholiho.' Those who feared innova- 
tion and desired * to resist and turn 
back the tide of /ree eating which was 
threatening to deluge the land,' and 
those who were dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing government, gathered about him, and 
he soon became popular, as the defender 
of their ancient faith, and the protector 
of the oppressed. His mother endea- 
vored to induce him to return to loyalty, 
but urged on by his partisans, who had 
committed themselves too far to retract, 
he turned a deaf ear to her entreaties. 

In the first skirmish the loyalists were 
worsted. The news reaching the king, 
a consultation was held, in which Ka- 
laimoku urged an immediate attack with 
all their force upoi^ Kaawaloa, the head- 
quarters of the enemy, and by a de- 
cisive blow to crush the insurrection 
before it had become formidable. It 
was determined, however, first to at- 
tempt conciliatory measures ; Hoapili 
and Naihe were appointed ambassadors, 
and Keopuolani volunteered to accom- 
pany them. They reached the*camp of 
Kekuokalani the same evening, and 
used every endeavor to effect an ami- 
cable settlement. Hoapili urged his 
relationship, for he was his uncle, and 
offered to leave the heathen worship 
optional with his partisans ; but such 
was the rage and excitement of the re- 
bels, that the ambassadors considered 
themselves fortunate to escape with their 
lives. Kekuokalani 's forces marched 
that night on Kailua, with the intention 
of surprising it. The royal army, aware 
of the expected attack, prepared for 
action under the command of Kalaimo- 
ku. The armies met at Kuamoo; the 
engagement commenced in favor of the 
rebels, and had their fire-arms been 
equal to those of their adversaries, the 
day would have been decided in their 
favor; but a charge of the royal troops 
drove them with considerable slaughter 
toward the sea-side, where, under cover 
of a stone-wall, they made for some time 
a successful resistance. A squadron of 
double canoes, in one of which was a 
mounted swivel, under the charge of a 
foreigner, sailed along the coast, and 
their shot enfilading the rebels, did con- 



siderable execution, and created dis- 
order in their ranks. This fleet was 
under the command of Kaahumanu and 
Kalakua ; the women then, as anciently, 
engaging freely in battle. 

Kekuokalani, though early wounded, 
gallantly continued the contest, and sev- 
eral times rallied his fiying soldiers, but 
was at last struck down by a musket 
ball. Manona, his wife, during the 
whole action, courageously fought by 
his side ; seeing him fall, she was in the 
act of calling for quarter to Kalaimoku 
and his sister, who were approaching, 
when a ball struck her on the temple, 
and she fell and expired upon the body 
of her husband. After this, the idolaters 
made but feeble resistance, though the 
action continued ten hours, until all the 
rebels had fied or surrendered. Most 
of the leaders perished. The victors 
carried their arms to Waimea, where 
another body of insurgents had taken 
the field. They were quickly subdued, 
and the king used his success with such 
moderation, that the whole island re- 
turned to its allegiance. About fifty of 
the rebels and ten of the royalists were 
killed in these engagements. The re- 
action against the tide of ' free eating' in 
consequence of this victory was past. 
The chiefs who had so warmly sustained 
the priests, turned upon them and slew 
Kuawa, who was the chief agent in so 
fatally misleading Kekuokalani. They 
next attacked their idols, throwing them 
into the sea, using them for fuel, and 
otherwise expressing their rage and con- 
tempt for their pretended sanctity. — 
' There is no power in the gods, ' said 
they, * they are a vanity and a lie. The 
army with idols was weak; the army 
without idols was strong and victorious.' 

Before the news of these remai^kable 
events reached the United States, an 
interest had been awakened in the re- 
ligious public, for the purpose of con- 
veying to these islands the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. Some Hawaiian 
youths, who had spent several years in 
that country, and ardently desired te 
carry the blessings of Christianity to 
their countrymen, increased this inte- 
rest. Among them was George Kau- 
mualii, son of the ruler of Kauai, who 
had been sent when a mere lad to the 
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United States, to secure an education. 
The sea-captain who had him in charge, 
die^ suddenly, and the funds provided 
for his expenses were lost. George 
thus cast upon his own resources, led 
an erratic life, and finally shipped on 
board of a United States' vessel, served 
during the war, and in 1814 was dis- 
charged at Charlestown. Here he was 
recognized by some benevolent indi- 
viduals, who sent him to school, where 
he made respectable progress. His 
father had often expressed a wish for 
the arrival of teachers to instruct his 
people, in which desire he had been 
joined by several other chiefs; and he 
had expected good results from the edu- 
cation of his son. A letter had been 
received from him, written at school, in 
which he adjured his parents to renounce 
idolatry. 

On the 30th of March, 1820, the first 
missionaries arrived at Hawaii. The 
cheering intelligence of the abolition of 
idolatry, and the favorable condition of 
the nation for the reception of a new 
religion, reached them that evening. 
They were kindly received, and Kalai- 
moku and the two dowager queens, on 
the first of April, made them a visit on 
board their vessel, the Thaddeus. On 
this occasion they were neatly dressed 
in foreign costume, and their urbanity 
made a favorable impression on the 
missionaries. April 4th, the brig an- 
chored at Kailua; they met with a hos- 
pitable reception from Kuakini, who 
spoke English, and who seemed pleased 
at their arrival. Hewahewa* was cor- 
dial in his welcome to his ' brother 
priests, ' as he called them. He possess- 
ed an uncommon liberality of mind ; five 
months before he had counseled the 
king • to destroy the idols, publicly re- 
nounced heathenism himself and ac- 



* In a conversation with a gentleman then on 
board the Thaddeus, Hewahewa related the method 
by which the king and himself came to understand 
each other relative to the destruction of the idols 
and their rites. So great was the fear that then ex- 
isted upon the subject, that although each suspected 
the desires of the other, neither dared openly avow 
them. The conversation opened as follows : 'What 
do 
lar 

break 
again 

deavoring to penetrate each other's sentiments, they 
were led to the true expression of their thoughts 




knowledged his belief in one Supreme 
Being. * I knew,' said he, 'that the 
wooden images of our deities, carved 
by our own hands, were incapable of 
supplying our wants, but I worshipped 
them because it was the custom of our 
fathers; they made not the halo to grow, 
nor sent us rain ; neither did they be- 
stow hfe or health. My thought has 
always been, *' Akahi waleno Akua-nui 
iloko o ka-lani" ' — there is ** one only 
Great God dwelling in the heavens." ' 

By an old regulation, no foreigner was 
allowed permanently to remain without 
the consent of the king and his council. 
The former sovereign would not permit 
a foreigner to build a house on the islands 
except for himself. The missionaries 
made no attempt to settle on shore, until 
the free consent of the government had 
been formally obtained. Prejudices had 
been imbibed in regard to their intentions 
from evil disposed persons, who had re- 
presented that the Government of Eng- 
land would be displeased if missionaries 
from America were received ; and that 
they intended eventually to monopolize 
both trade and political power. In a 
full meeting of the principal chiefs, these 
objections were overruled, and the mis- 
sionaries, after a detention on board the 
brig of two weeks, were allowed to settle 
among the islands for one year, with the 
understanding that if they proved un- 
worthy, they were to be sent away. 
Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku were their 
chief patrons; the king, though friendly, 
was considerably influenced by vicious 
whites in his train, who foresaw that as 
knowledge increased, their importance 
and occupations would cease. The prin- 
cipal of these intriguers was John Rives, 
a low Frenchman, who filled the offices 
of cook, boot-black, secretary and boon 
companion, as the inclination of the king 
permitted. This man had the address, 
assisted by the influence of certain Eng- 
lishmen, who were jealous of the Ameri- 
cans, to procure an edict for the expul- 
sion of all residents of that nation. They 
were ordered to leave the islands by the 
first vessel, and the missionaries were 
expected to follow at the end of their 
year of probation. At this period the 
chiefs were fearfiil of giving umbrage 
to England by showing favor to Amer- 
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icans in allowing them to settle, and 
they seem to have imbibed the idea that 
their sovereignty would be endangered 
by them. Mr. Young was ordered to 
write to England to inform the govern- 
ment that American missionaries had 
come there to reside to teach the people. 
The rpissionaries were forbidden to send 
for others, for fear they might be bur- 
densome or dangerous. 

In their interest for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Hawaiians, the friends of the 
mission had not been unmindful of their 
physical improvement. Among the num- 
ber of the first band, were a mechanic, 
physician, farmer and printer ; also three 
clergymen, Messrs. Bingham, Thurston 
and Ruggles. All brought families, and 
their wives were the first civilized wo- 
men who landed on these islands; much 
was expected from their exertions in 
setting examples of well regulated house- 
holds, the pleasures of domestic life, and 
the beneficent influence of Christianity, 
particularly in ameliorating and elevat- 
ing their sex.* Notwithstanding the li- 
centious dispositions of the islanders, 
but one instance of an insult to a white 
female ever occurred. This happened 
at Kailua, soon after their arrival, where 
a native, smitten by the charms of one 
of their number, behaved with a rude- 
ness which caused alarm. Liholiho, by 
the advice of the foreigners present, de- 
termined to put the fellow to death, but 
at the intercession of the husband of the 
insulted lady, spared his life. Mr. 
Thurston remained at this place. Mr. 
Bingham, with several others, proceed- 
ed to Honolulu, and there met with a 
kind reception from the foreigners, and 
governor Boki. Messrs. Ruggles and 
Whitney sailed for Kauai, with George 



* The islanders thus expressed their opinions of 
the females : ' They are white, and have hats with 
a spoui; their faces are round and far in; their necks 
are long; they look well. They were called the 
*ai oeoe,'— long necked. In their curiosity, they 
followed them about in crowds, peering under their 
bonnets, and taking many liberties in handlingr their 
dress, which was pennitied, as no offence was in- 
tended. When the missionaries first engaged in 
prayer, closing their eyes according to custom, the 
natives fled, imagining them to be sorcerers, engag- 
ed in praying them to death. The Holy Trinity 
was considered as three distinct Gods, to whom they 
gave the names of Kane, Kanaloa, and Maui; and 
their first conceptions of the doctrines of Christianity 
were exceedingly rude, and imbued with the gross 
ideas of their old theology. 



Kanmualii. When the intelligence of 
his arrival reached the king, he fired a 
salute of twenty-one guns, and manifest- 
ed the utmost joy at once again em- 
bracing his son. He expressed great 
pleasure at the arrival of the mission- 
aries, and engaged to provide liberally 
for them. From this time to his death, 
he remained their steadfast friend. To 
the captain of the brig he made valuable 
presents; on George he conferred the 
second station of importance in his isl- 
and, besides giving him chests of cloth- 
ing, the fort at Waimea, and linally a 
large and fertile valley. These dis- 
tinctions elated the youth, though he 
continued disposed to serve his friends, 
and lived after a civilized manner. His 
father, to induce the settlement of all the 
missionaries with him, offered to build 
houses for them, for schools and for 
places of worship, and to use his au- 
thority in causing his people to respect 
the Sabbath, and attend their teachings. 
Messrs. Whitney and Ruggles, in July, 
took up their residence on Kauai. It is 
not an uninteresting event to record 
that the interpreter of Kaumualii, a mid- 
dle-aged native, had dined with General 
Washington in New York, who gave 
him clothes and treated him with much 
kindness as a native of the islands where 
Cook was killed. 

At Oahu, the foreigners subscribed 
six hundred dollars for a school fund for 
orphan children ; several manifested 
kindness and attention to the wants of 
the missionaries, a desire to aid them m 
their labors, and made laudable exer- 
tions for the education of their families. 

The chiefs made many requests for 
artisans to instruct their people, with 
offers to support them handsomely. — 
Their applications were forwarded to the 
United States. The zeal of the king for 
instruction was truly royal ; none of the 
common people were at first permitted 
to learn to read. In accordance with 
their ideas, knowledge, with the other 
good things of life, were the birth-right 
of rank. The progress of several of 
the chiefs was rapid. In July, Liholfho 
could read intelligibly ; in November 
four schools, containing one hundred 
pupils, were established. 

In the autumn of the year, Liholiho 
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removed with his court to Lahaina, on 
the island of Maui. He soon paid but 
little attention to his studies, and spent 
most of his time in revelry, though he 
learnt rapidly, and his knowledge of geo- 
graphy, the customs, productions and 
governments of other countries was re- 
spectable. The vagabond whites about 
him, taking advantage of his inquisitive- 
ness, corrupted his mind by teaching 
him the basest phrases pf their own lan- 
guage. By them he was freely supplied 
with rum, and encouraged in gambling. 
At times he would spend many hours at 
his desk ; and when not under the effects 
of liquor, was kind and affable. But his 
dissipation lead to ruinous debts ; the 
rich stores and treasures of his father 
were squandered on favorites, and the 
monopoly of the sandal-wood trade car- 
ried to such an extent as to produce the 
most disastrous- consequences. His fa- 
vorites, availing themselves of his easy 
good nature, in moments of conviviality 
obtained orders for their personal be- 
nefit, which the people were obliged to 
execute. Days were spent in drunken- 
ness and debauchery. While intoxi- 
cated, the king purchased largely of 
foreigners, and profusely bestowed gifts 
of broadcloths, richest silks and satins, 
and other costly goods upon his retain- 
ers. Vessels were bought on credit, for 
large sums ; ||80,000 in sandal-wood was 
paid for the Cleopatra's barge, a yacht 
sent out by a Boston house at an ex- 
pense of $30,000. $40,000 were given 
for the brig Thaddeus, $16,000 for a 
small schooner, and their cargoes pur- 
chased at corresponding rates. Through 
such extravagances heavy debts were 
contracted, and to pay them monopolies 
created and taxation carried to its ut- 
most bounds ; not a fowl or vegetable 
could be sold without a premium paid 
to the chiefs. Vast quantities of sandal 
wood were collected and sold, but debts 
augmented. The uniform and equalized 
system of Kamehameha I., was set aside, 
and instead of one humane task-master, 
a thousand tyrants sprung into existence ; 
the confusion which prevailed in court, 
spread elsewhere; the avarice, wants 
and dissipation of the chiefs increased, 
as their resources diminished, and tax- 
ation, exposure and tyranny daily car- 
15 



ried disease and death into the households 
of the tenantry. This infatuation pre- 
vailed during Liholiho's reign and did 
not cease until the conversion of some of 
the principal chiefs to the Christian reli- 
gion. In the figurative tongue of Hawaii, 
rum was a ' poison god, ' and debt, * a 
moth' which consumed the islands. 

No sooner was the influence of the 
missionaries felt than vigorous efforts to 
counteract it were manifested. Some of 
the natives were influenced by the mis- 
representations and calunmies of certain 
foreigners, but as a body they respected 
their motives and character. £very al- 
lowance that charity can permit should 
be made for those who by circumstances 
beyond their own control or by fortuitous 
events, have been exposed to unusual 
temptations. To youth ardent in the 
first impulses of manhood, unfixed by 
principle and unfortified by habit, no 
situations can be more alluring than 
those which while they give them a real 
or nominal superiority freely acknowl- 
edged by those around them, leave them 
full scope in the indulgence of their sel- 
fish desires. Such was emphatically 
the case here at this period and much 
later. The native women were but too 
proud to form connections with white 
men; the white men were equally free 
in the gratification of their sensual ap- 
petites. The temperance reformation 
was then in its infancy. The Pacific 
was notorious for its facilities for dissi- 
pation and its lack of moral restraint. 
Self-interest had led the whites here, 
and that gratified, nothing remained but 
physical pleasures. Had there been 
opportunities for moral and intellectual 
excitement and the amenities of social 
life, few even of those men would have 
gone the lengths they did in the indulg- 
ence of their passions. But as it was, 
history obliges us to record the fact that 
the whites settled on the islands were, 
with exceptions, it is true, a dissolute 
race, fostering in the natives the very 
habits they were too prone to indulge in 
by nature and custom, but which the 
missionary steadily frowned upon as at 
variance with the morality of the gospel. 
Under such circumstances, the whites 
could not but feel reproved by their ex- 
ample, and irritated by their preaching. 
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Hence arose an enmity towards the 
mission, confined, at its commencement, 
to that class whose depraved appetites, 
or selfish interests were affected by the 
increase of virtue and knowledge. The 
presence of pure domestic circles, while 
they reminded them of the homes they 
had leil, contrasted widely with their 
loose lives even in the eyes of natives. 
With some perhaps the novel restraint 
of an incipient public opinion gave an 
additional zest to their illicit pleasures. 
Hence we find a contest* early com- 
menced between certain of the whites 
and the missionaries; the one endeavor- 
to secure as mistresses the young 



half caste females of most promise in 
mind and body, and the other to provide 
for them permanently in schools where 
they would be rigidly secluded from 
vice and instructed in the knowledge 
and virtues of domestic life. But as 
might have been expected, the allure- 
ments of dress and an indolent life, 
corresponded too well with previous 
impressions aiid desires, to enable them 
in every instance to cleave to their 
white sisters, by whom they would have 
been taught habits of household indus- 
try, naturally repugnant to them. Be- 
side the contests which arose from this 
rivalry between virtue and vice, others 
more directly appealing to the self-inte- 
rest of the traders speedily operated to 
widen the breach between missionary 
and resident. It was unavoidable that 
the former in preaching to the chiefs 
should reprobate their extravagance and 
urge a more rational expenditure and 
husbanding the national resources. — 
Anxious as the missionaries were to 
avoid collision with their fellow-country- 
men, exiles like themselves, though from 
far different motives, yet it was impos- 
sible for them not to proscribe to their 
converts, and indeed it was their duty, 
the wicked waste of merchandise which 
characterized the nation, and particu- 
larly to declaim against the use of ar- 
dent spirits. They came also to impart 
knowledge. As that knowledge increas- 
ed among the people, they inquired the 
cost of foreign merchandise, and drew 
comparisons between it and the prices 
of the traders. The result went natu- 
rally to diminish extravagant desires 



and to lessen the chances of extrava- 
gant profits. Some of the residents had 
the manhness and perception to foresee 
the true results, and cultivated an amity 
which was mutually beneficial. Respect 
was shown to the Sabbath, and the 
moral requirements of religion gradually 
observed ; in the progress of civilization 
and Christianity they perceived real ad- 
vantages, even to worldly pursuits, and 
they could not fail to respect virtues 
which though they might judge them 
ascetic, they knew to be sincere. But 
there were many who could ill brook 
to hear vice called by its legitimate 
name. 

At an annual entertainment given in 
honor of his deceased father, at Kailua, 
in 1820, Liholiho invited all the mission 
family, and at his request, a Christian 
blessing was invoked. Kaumualii and 
his wife conunenced their studies. In 
April, 1821, desirous of opening a 
friendly intercourse with Pomare, to 
witness for himself the results of mission- 
ary enterprise, and to procure valuable 
and useful exotics for his island, he 
planned a voyage to Tahiti in a fine brig 
belonging to him, lying at Waimea. At 
his request, two of the missionaries 
were to be in his suite. The calumnies 
of a few foreigners, who represented the 
Tahitian missionaries as great hypo- 
crites and wholly unworthy of credit, 
and that the port charges would be ten 
thousand dollars, induced him to relin- 
quish the undertaking. It is an un- 
grateful task to be obliged to recur to 
facts like these, but it is the duty of the 
historian to state the truth when neces- 
sary to his subject. Much of the earlier 
portion of Hawaiian history will be found 
pregnant with details highly disc^ydit- 
able to parties, who from the time their 
pleasures or interests came in conflict 
with the purer objects of the mission- 
aries or the welfare of the people, main- 
tained against both a bitter and reckless 
hostility. Enmity on one side was 
sometimes opposed by error on the other, 
and it will be my object to state faith- 
fully whatever is requisite, but nothing 
more, for the clear understanding of the 
means and principles brought to bear on 
either side, by which the nation has la- 
boriously worked its way into something 
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like a regular and efficient government. 
There wUl be found throughout the pro- 
longed contest, a conservative, civilized 
and moral principle on the one hand; on 
the other an opposition, active, perse- 
vering and unsystematic; bound by no 
tie of a common purpose, except so far 
as interested views or factious dispo- 
sitions knit men together. At this 
juncture commenced the struggle be- 
tween the two parties; the one to up- 
iiold morality, strengthen the nation and 
implant civilization on the basis of the 
word of God ; the other, with no avowed 
purpose of opposing these views, but 
with maintaining an influence favorable 
to their own less rigid principles, and 
friendly to their personal desires. Good 
and evil will be found mixed in both. 
Without condemning in full all who 
chose to range themselves under the 
anti-mission banner, for among them 
were men who though they erred per- 
haps in theory, yet in practice were 
often just, generous and serviceable, 
the most consistent friends of the nation 
will be found on the other side ; not that 
they were always wise in their policy or 
unselfish in their desires, but the prin- 
ciples they professed have been such as 
to secure the confidence of the people 
and preserve them through many periods 
of trial. At this date, however, they 
were suspicious of the designs of for- 
eigners generally, a state of feeling kept 
alive by national prejudices, operating 
on the ill-informed minds of the natives. 
At Honolulu, uneasiness was expressed 
on account of a cellar that was being 
dug for Mr. Bingham's house, which had 
been sent out from America in frame. 
It was reported to be designed for a se- 
cret magazine of arms, and that a con- 
spiracy was intended, in which the 
royal family were to be slaughtered. 
But stories so preposterous recoiled upon 
their authors. Before the expiration of 
the year, the chiefs were satisfied with 
the designs and intentions of the mission, 
and requested them to send for a rein- 
forcement. The missionaries, desirous 
of securing still further the favor of the 
king, offered to have built for him a 
similar house, which was then consider- 
ed, in comparison with the thatched 
huts, a grand affair. 



Two Russian ships of war entered 
Honolulu harbor, April 2d, 1821. The 
officers were entertained on board ' The 
Pride of Hawaii,' his majesty's flag 
ship; late the ' Cleopatra's barge. ' In 
return, the king dined with the commo- 
dore, receiving the honors of his rank. 

In July, Liholiho made the voyage to 
Kauai in an open boat. Having become 
jealous of Kaumualii, on account of a 
letter received from George, in which 
he was addressed simply as ' king of 
the windward islands, ' he determined to 
visit him. Without disclosing his inten- 
tion, he left Honolulu for Ewa on the 
21st, with Boki, Naihe, and about thirty 
attendants, including two women. Hav- 
ing arrived off that place, the wind be- 
ing fair, he ordered the helmsman to 
steer for Kauai. The chiefs expostu- 
lated, but to no purpose; the boatmen 
were frightened; they had neither water, 
provisions, chart nor compass; the isl- 
and was one hundred miles distant; the 
channel rough, and the wind strong; 
moreover, Kaumualii might prove hos- 
tile, and crush their little party. But 
he was not to be dissuaded. The whim 
had seized him when half intoxicated, 
and, reckless of consequences, he stern- 
ly ordered them to proceed. Although 
he had never been at Kauai, he had a 
correct idea of its position; and spread- 
ing out his fingers, to represent the dif- 
ferent points of the compass, naming 
them in broken English, he directed the 
course of the boat. Twice was it nearly 
capsized and ready to sink. His attend- 
ants begged him to put back. *No,' 
said the resolute king; 'bail out the 
water, and go on; if you return with the 
boat, I will swim to Kauai.' By vigor- 
ously plying their calabashes, they kept 
it free from water, and continued their 
course, steering well to the northward. 
Just before dani, the island was discov- 
ered bearing several points on the lee 
bow. Putting their craft before the 
wind, they ran for it, though at consid- 
erable hazard from the sea, which con- 
tinually broke over them. Early the 
next morning, exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, they came to, ofif the coast. 
As soon as Kaumualii was apprised of 
the circumstance, he hurried on board, 
and welcomed him to his dominions. A 
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eomisodious house was prepared for him 
and a brig and schooner despatched to 
Oahu to relieve the apprehensions of his 
subjects, and to bring two of his wives, 
with their retinues. Liliha, Boki's wife, 
arrived on the 23d, with four attendants, 
having made the voyage in a small 
canoe, in the management of which the 
natives are much more skilful than of 
boats, easily righting and freeing them 
from water when upset. The king was 
highly delighted with her adventurous 
courage. 

The forbearance of Kaumualii when 
Liholiho was so completely in his power, 
is remarkable. Instead of making it an 
occasion of demanding the acknowledg- 
ment of his independence, or other con- 
firmation of his present authority, with a 
spirit faithful to the very letter of his 
agreement with Kamehameha I., he 
voluntarily proposed a formal surrender 
of his kingdom to his guest. With much 
emotion, he addressed him in the follow- 
ing terms : * King Liholiho, hear ! — 
When your father was alive, I acknow- 
ledged him as my superior. Since his 
death, I have considered you, his right- 
ful successor, and according to his ap- 
pointment, king. I have many muskets 
and men, and much powder; these, with 
my vessels, the fort, guns, and the island, 
all are yours. Do with them as you 
please. Send me where you please. 
Place what chief you please as governor 
here.'* Naihe next addressed the as- 
sembled chiefs, and confirmed the de- 
rndence of Kaumualii to Kamehameha 
A deep silence prevailed, and all 
awaited with anxiety the reply of the 
monarch. With a mildness and suavity 
that deceived every one, he spoke as 
follows: * I did not come to take away 
your island. I do not wish to place any 
one over it. Keep your island, and take 
care of it just as you have done, and do 
what you please with your vessels.' A 
shout of approbation resounded on all 
sides, and the magnanimity of both was 
highly lauded. After this scene Liholiho 
indulged in a debauch. Kaumualii was 
assiduous in his endeavors to please his 
royal visitor, whose insincerity and real 
designs were soon manifested. His beau- 
tiful vessel, * Haaheo 6 Hawaii,' — pride 
♦ Vol. 18, Missionary Herald, p. 244. 



of Hawaii,— Slaving arrived with the ex* 
pected chiefs, Kaumualii was invited on 
board. While unsuspiciously seated in 
the cabin, orders were secretly issued 
to make sail, and the generous and faith- 
ful chief was made a state prisoner, and 
borne from his dominions which were 
entrusted to the guardianship of Keeau- 
moku. On the arrival of the royal parties 
at Honolulu, Kaumualii was compelled 
to part from his favorite Kapuli, and 
marry the imperious Kaahumanu. His 
title was continued to him, but with it no 
authority. After this dishonorable trans- 
action, Liholiho proceeded to Hawaii. 
Kaahumanu also took to husband, Ke- 
aliiahonui, the son and heir of Kaumualii, 
thus holding father and son in her chains, 
which, at that period, were not altogether 
silken. 

August 15, 1821, the first building — a 
small thatched edifice — erected on the 
islands for the service of Christianity, 
was dedicated at Honolulu. 

Liholiho continued in his profligacy, 
occasionally manifesting a desire for bet- 
ter things. To the arguments of a mis- 
sionary, who urged him to reform, he 
replied, Vfive years more and I will be- 
come a good man.' Throwing off all 
restraint he became more reckless and 
dissipated than ever, spending his time 
in carousals in different parts of his do- 
minions as humor prompted. In a fit of 
jealousy he beheaded a chief. A native 
who had stolen a few pieces of calico 
from him, he ordered to be ironed and 
thrown overboard. 

As the sandal-wood diminished, or be- 
came more difficult to be procured, new 
means of extortion were contrived, one 
of which, from its singularity, deserves 
record. Whenever a chief erected a 
house of better appearance than com- 
mon, no one was allowed to enter it, 
without a gift adequate to the rank and 
wealth of the visitor. The chiefs on 
such an occasion, would present the king 
with from fifly to a hundred dollars each; 
foreigners from twenty to thirty, and all 
other classes, to the lowest menial of his 
household, a proportionate sum. By this 
means, the king occasionally raised sev* 
eral thousand dollars — ^governors and 
chiefs lesser sums. The gross habits of 
the ruler infected the whole nation; fe- 
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male chiefe of the highest ranks boarded 
ships in a state of entire nudity, and not 
unfrequently visited the ladies of the mis- 
sion in that condition, in the presence of 
the other sex. The satumalian practi- 
ces of all orders were too vile even to be 
alluded to ; all the variety and indecency 
that lewdness and drunkenness could 
accomplish, were to be seen. At the 
present day, it is almost impossible to 
credit that such was ever the case ; but 
the testimony is undoubted. 

The first experiment in printing was 
made on the 7th of January, 1822. 
Eeeaumoku was present. He assisted 
in sstting up the types, and in taking a 
few impressions of the first sheet of the 
Hawaiian spelling-book. The king, 
chiefs and foreigners generally, took a 
deep interest in the success of this enter- 
prise. The missionaries employed them- 
selves assiduously during the first part 
of this year, in forming the Hawaiian 
alphabet upon the basis of a plan furnish- 
ed them by the Hon. John Pickering, of 
Boston. The vowel sounds were the 
same as those employed in his alphabet 
of Indian languages. Printing gave a 
new impulse to the desire of knowledge 
among the chiefs. Kuakini, Kamamalu, 
Keeaumoku and others, applied them- 
selves diligently to learn to read and 
write. Liholiho again enlisted himself 
as a regular pupil ; his brother and sis- 
ter also became scholars. Even Kaahu- 
manu shared in the general enthusiasm, 
and laid aside her cards for her alphabet. 
Others of lesser note followed the exam- 
ple of the royal family, and the schools 
flourished. The king was able in a few 
months to write legibly. In September, 
five hundred pupils were receiving in- 
struction. 

The arrival at Oahu in April, of Messrs. 
Tyerman and Bennet, deputized by the 
London Mission Society to visit all mis- 
sionary stations, and the Rev. W. Ellis, 
a Tahitian missionary, with Anna, a con- 
verted chief of that nation, and his train, 
proved of much service to the American 
mission. By their efforts, the misunder- 
standing of their objects, which had been 
so industriously cultivated by inimical 
persons, was counteracted. Intelligent 
and influential Englishmen were found 
who countenanced its objects, which they 



would not have done, were they appre- 
hensive of any sinister designs upon the 
islands by a rival nation. The people 
themselves could not believe that those 
who came with their families, indulged 
in ambitious or hostile views. Warlike 
designs and operations received no en- 
couragement from the presence of fe- 
males. At the joint request of the 
American mission and the chiefs, Mr. 
Ellis consented to return with his family 
and remain one year. By this act, the 
last lingerings of jealousy were dissipa- 
ted, as it was seen that the benevolent of 
both nations united in laboring for their 
welfare. The sentiment that England 
was their protector, and exercised a 
species of guardianship over their coun- 
try, still extensively prevailed, and was 
kept alive by acts of national courtesy, 
and the interested views of English 
traders, who wished to secure a superi- 
ority over other nations in mercantile 
transactions. The chiefs themselves, 
from their regard for Vancouver, and a 
desire of increasing their national im-t 
portance, were not averse to an alliance, 
even if it implied some degree of vassal- 
age ; though their disposition to acknow- 
ledge themselves solely and wholly Bri- 
tish subjects, was doubtless exaggerated. 
Their intercourse, from the commence- 
ment of the century, had been mostly 
with Americans, and their predilections 
toward that nation gradually increasing. 
When the deputation arrived, they found 
forty ships at anchor at Hawaii and 
Oahu, nearly all whalers from the United 
States. 

The English government uniformly 
manifested a courtesy toward the island- 
ers, that was highly honorable. Without 
asserting a claim to the islands, they re- 
cognized their nationality by numerous 
acts of courtesy, and encouragement to- 
ward civilization. On the first of May 
of this year, Captain Kent presented to 
Liholiho, in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty, a schooner of seventy tons, 
called the Prince Regent, fully rigged 
and coppered, with an armament of six 
guns. This was the long-promised ves- 
sel of Vancouver to Kamehameha; a 
gift which unfortunately neither he nor 
his royal friend had the satisfaction of 
seeing accomplished. 
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On Sunday, May 6th, Liholiho cele- 
brated his accession to office, with a 
mixture of barbaric pomp and attention 
to civilized customs, which showed how 
rapidly the latter were becoming natural- 
ized. Salutes were fired from ships and 
batteries, and national flags displayed 
from all the vessels in port. Great quan- 
tities of clothing were distributed, in 
which the soldiers and attendants made 
a respectable, though incongruous spec- 
tacle. Gaudily colored uniforms, richly 
bedizened with gold lace; chapeaux, 
boots, plumes, silk stocking;^, satins, vel- ' 
vets, broadcloths, tapaa and calicoes; 
gold watches, canes and jewelry ; feather 
cloaks, helmets, and kahilis, were seen 
in the throng. Some wore dresses 
fashioned by foreign ai-tisans; others, a 
mixture of the past and present costumes. 
Brilliant silks, wrapped in many folds, 
encircled the waists of portly dames, 
while flower wreaths, or hair necklaces, 
negligently rested upon their exposed 
bosoms. A dinner was prepared and 
served in European style ; and through- 
out the whole, notwithstanding the quan- 
tity of ardent spirits consumed, an un- 
usual decorum prevailed. Eighty dogs 
formed a portion of the viands. The 
common orders indulged in excesses of 
the vilest description. 

The anniversary of the national in- 
dependence of the United States of North 
America, was celebrated on the fourth 
of July, in a more rational manner. An 
oration was delivered in the mission 
chapel, by J. C. Jones, Esq., acting 
American consul, and a poem recited by 
Mr. Bingham. A prayer was also offered 
and a psalm sung. After which the 
company adjourned to a public dinner, 
the king with the principal foreign resi- 
dents being present. 

The first Christian marriage was cele- 
brated, August 11, between two con- 
verted natives. On the 13th, Eaumualii 
andKaahumanu, with a retinue of nearly 
twelve hundred people, sailed for Kauai. 
Four small vessels conveyed this multi- 
tude, which crowded their decks, and 
even occupied the chains, tops and bow- 
sprits. Previous to their departure, 
Kaahumanu issued a general ordinance 
against drunkei^ness, which was pro- 
claimed by public criers, throughout the 



town of Honolulu. The object of the 
voyage was to collect the annual tribute 
of sandal-wood. While they were on 
the island, the wife of the governor, 
Keeaumoku, died. Though none of the 
principal chiefs joined in the ceremonies, 
the heathen customs of sacrifices of ani- 
mals, with chants and prayers, were 
practiced for several successive days. 
In December following they returned. 
A few days afterward a young member 
of the royal family died, and at the re- 
quest of his relatives received a Christian 
burial. It is necessary to notice many 
events of little interest by themselves, 
but proper to record, that the gradual 
development of the spirit of Christianity, 
with its frequent fluctuations, may be 
cleai'ly traced. 

Upon the departure of the English 
deputation, Captain Kent, with whom 
they sailed, was charged with the fol- 
lowing letter to the King of England. 
Though it bears the signature of Liho- 
liho, it was not written by him, but was 
supposed to convey his real sentiments. 
Towards the ship's company he behaved 
with a liberality worthy of his father. 

• Oahu, Sandizich Islands, August 21, 1822. 
* May it please your Majesty, 

' In answer to your Majesty's letter from Gofer* 
nor Macquarrie, I beg to return your Majesty my 
most grateful thanks for your handsome present of 
the schooner, Prince Regent, which I have received 
at the hands of Mr. J. R. Kent. 

•■ I availmyself of this opportunity of acquainting 
your Majesty of the death of nay father, Kameha- 
meha, who aepailed this life the 8th of May, 1819, 
much lamented by his subjects; and, having ap- 
pointed me his successor, I have enjoyed a happy 
reign ever since that period; and I assure your Ma- 
jesty it is my sincere wish to be thought as worthy 
your attention as my father had the happiness to 
be, during the visit of Captain Vancouver. The 
whole of these islands having been conquered by my 
father, I have succeeded to the government of tnem, 
and beg leave to place them all under the protection 
of your most excellent Majesty; wishing to observe 
peace with all nations, and to be thought worthy the 
confidence I ^lace in your Majesty's wisdom and 
judgment. 

' The former idolatrous system has been abolished 
in these islands, as we wish the Protestant religion 
of your Majesty's dominions to be practiced here. 
I hope your Majesty may deem it fit to answer this 
as soon as convenient ; and your Majesty's counsel 
and advice will be most thankfully received by your 
Majesty's most obedient and devo'ted servant, 
♦KAMEHAMEHA II., 

' King of the Sandwich Islands. 

* To George IV., Kmg of England.' 

Notwithstanding efforts made to in- 
duce the king entirely to abandon his 
studies, and give himself up once more 
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to debauchery, he persevered and suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the elements of in- 
struction, while the truths of Christian- 
ity were acknowledged by his intellect, 
though set at nought by his conduct. 
Of their requirements he was not wholly 
ignorant before the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries. When one of his wives, soon 
after the Thaddeus anchored at Kailua, 
urged their being permitted to remain, 
he jocosely observed, * If I do, I shall be 
obliged to put you away, for their reli- 
gion allows but one wife.' The interest 
of the other chiefs daily became more 
apparent. In February, 1823, they pro- 
claimed a law for the public observance 
of the Sabbath, and imposed a fine of 
one dollar upon all who should be guilty 
of laboring upon that day. This was 
the dawning of that legislation which was 
afterwards so violently opposed by fo- 
reigners, and finally resulted in bringing 
the chiefs and missionaries into intimate 
relations. It will be seen that it bore 
the arbitrary impress of the old. It was 
natural for them to suppose that by the 
simple promulgation of their will, the 
natives could be compelled to observe 
the new doctrines. Externally it proved 
the case. Many became convinced of 
their truth and utility, though clinging 
to past licence; the flesh pots of Egypt 
were not to be forgotten in a day ; with 
a few, they produced a thorough refor- 
mation. Among the most prominent was 
a blind bard, of the name of Puaaiki, 
who afterward received the baptismal 
name of Bartimeus. His memory was 
prodigious. Versed in all their former 
history, he became an equal adept in the 
instructions of the new teachers. Not a 
thought was uttered, or advice given, 
but he treasured it up. He soon became 
a valuable acquisition to the mission, 
and qualified to impart wisdom to others. 
To his death he could repeat sermons 
delivered by the earliest missionaries, 
and his life gave evidence of the sincerity 
of his conversion. 

In March, 1823, Hoapili was sent 
with Keopuolani, whom he had married, 
to Maui, as governor. Puaaiki was re- 
ceived into their family as a domestic 
chaplain. Previous to this, on the 27th 
of April, the ship Thames arrived from 
America, bringing a large missionary 



reinforcement. They were cordially 
welcomed ; some of the chiefs were 
really desirous of securing them in their 
families as religious teachers, while all 
received them as public benefactors. 
The utility of writing, by the knowledge 
of which their orders were transmitted 
with so much ease and accuracy, with 
other useful arts derived from the mis- 
sion, had created a powerful revolution 
in their favor. All the distrust which 
had been so signally manifested in 1820, 
was now removed. Liholiho, notwith- 
standing his constant strait for money, 
remitted the harbor fees, amounting to 
one hundred and sixty dollars, both to 
the vessel that brought Mr. Ellis, and 
the Thames. To the captain of the lat- 
ter he addressed a letter, of which the 
following is a literal translation : — 

' To Captain Clasby : 

' Love to you. This is my communication to 
you. You have done well in bring[ing hither the 
new teachers. You shall pay nothing on account 
of the harbor— no, nothing at all. 

'Grateful affection to you, 
•LIHOLIHO lOLANI.'* 

On the 26th of the same month, his 
majesty held his annual festival in. cele- 
bration of the death of Kamehameha I. 
On this occasion, he provided a dinner 
in a rural bower, for two hundred indi- 
viduals. The missionaries and all re- 
spectable foreigners were present; the 
dresses were an improvement upon the 
costumes of the preceding year. Black 
was the court color, and every indi- 
vidual was required to be clothed in its 
sombre hue. Eamamalu appeared great- 
ly to advantage. The company were 
all liberally provided for by her atten- 
tions, and even a party of sailors, to the 
number of two hundred, who were look- 
ing on with wistful eyes, were served 
with refreshments. While at the table, 
a procession of four hundred natives ap- 
peared in single file, clad in white, and 
deposited their taxes at the feet of the 
king. The festival was prolonged for 
several days, and was concluded by a 
procession in honor of his dye queens. 
Its ceremonies were striking and inte- 
resting; the more so as being the last 
national exhibition of their most ancient 
customs, combined with the splendor 
derived from commerce, and arranged 

* A'favorite name of his. 
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by their taste. Kamamalu was the most 
conspicuous personage in the ranks.^ 
She was seated in a whale-boat, placed 
upon a frame of wicker-work, borne on 
the shoulders of seventy men. The boat 
and the platform, which was thirty feet 
long by twelve wide, were overspread 
with costly broadcloth, relieved by the 
richest colored and most beautiful tapas. 
The carriers marched in a solid phalanx, 
the outer ranks of which wore a uniform 
of yellow and scarlet feather cloaks, and 
superb helmets of the same material. 
The queen's dress was a scarlet silk 
mantle, and a feather coronet. An im- 
mense Chinese umbrella, richly gilded 
and decorated with tassels and fringes 
of the same gaudy color, supported by a 
chief, wearing a helmet, screened her 
from the sun. Kalaimoku and Naihe 
stood behind her on either quarter of 
the boat, both in males, or girdles of 
scarlet-colored silk, and lofly helmets. 
Each bore a kcJiili, the staff of royalty ; 
these were nearly thirty feet high, the 
upper part being arranged so as to form 
a column or plume of scarlet feathers of 
a foot and a half in diameter, and from 
twelve to fourteen feet long; the han- 
dles were surrounded with alternate 
ivory and tortoise-shell rings, beautiful- 
ly wrought and highly polished. More 
magnificent insignia of rank, conveying 
at once the ideas of grandeur, state and 
beauty as they towered and gracefully 
nodded above the multitude, were never 
devised by barbarians. 

Kinau and Kekauonohi, appeared in 
similar pomp, and in lieu of a boat, 
were mounted upon double canoes. The 
prince and princess wore simply the na- 
tive costume ; the mah and pau, made 
from scarlet silk. Their carriage con- 
sisted of four Chinese field bedsteads, 
fastened together, covered with hand- 
some native cloth, and surmounted with 
canopies and drapery of yellow figured 
moreen. Hoapili and Kaikioewa, the 
one bearing a dish of baked dog, the 
other a calabash of poi, and another of 
raw fish, the prime articles of Hawaiian 
diet, followed them as servants; this 
was indicative of t&eir comparative re- 
lations to the royal children, notwith- 
standing their own proud lineage, and 
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high offices; the former being their step 
father, and the latter their guardian. 

The dresses of the queens-dowager 
were remarkable for their size and ex- 
pense. Seventy-two yards of cassimere 
of double fold, half orange and half 
scarlet, were wrapped around the figure 
of one, till her arms were sustained by 
the mass in a horizontal position, while 
the remainder, forming an extensive 
train, was supported by a retinue se- 
lected for that purpose. 

Pauahi, when an infant, experienced 
a narrow escape from being burnt to 
death, from an accidental ignition of 
gunpowder, by which five men were 
killed, her house destroyed, and she 
badly injured. Hence her name, pmi, 
completed, and ahi, fire. To conmie- 
morate this event, ailer performing her 
part in the procession, she alighted from 
her couch, and set it on fire, with all its 
expensive decorations; reserving only a 
handkerchief, as an apology for a cover- 
ing, she threw all of her dress into the 
flames; her attendants imitated her ex- 
ample, and a valuable amount of cloth, 
both native and foreign, was consumed. 

The richness and variety of the dress- 
es and colors, and the exhibition of the 
wealth and power of the chiefs, their 
hereditary symbols of rank, the stately 
kahilis, splendid cloaks and helmets, and 
necklaces of feathers, intermingled with 
the brilliant hues and deep green of the 
flowers and wreaths, from their native 
forests, rendered the spectacle at once 
unique and attractive. Groups of danc- 
ers and singers, to the number of 
several hundred, accompanied the pro- 
cession, enthusiastically shouting their 
adulations in the willing ears of their 
chiefs. The beating of drums and other 
rude music, swelled the wild notes of 
their songs, and the acclamations of 
thousands of voices, with the heavy 
tramp of their feet, broke in upon the 
deep-toned choruses and thrilling res- 
ponses. Amid the throng, the king with 
his suite, excited by the revelry of a 
week's duration, mounted upon saddle- 
less horses, rode recklessly about; a 
body guard of fifty men, dressed in 
shabby uniform, followed by a multi- 
tude, shouting and cheering, endeavored 
to keep pace with the royal troop. 
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In September, Keopuolani was taken 
ill ; all the principal chiefs assembled at 
Lahaina and waUed around her couch. 
As her disease gained ground, the ut- 
most aflfection and grief were manifested 
by all classes. Among the people, 
alarm for the consequences of her death 
prevailed. Being the highest female 
chief, the usual excesses were expected 
to ensue. Many natives fled to the 
mountains; the foreigners prepared to 
retreat to the shipping, and urged the 
missionaries to follow their example. 
For a year previous, Keopuolani had 
expressed a deep interest in the instruc- 
tions of the missionaries, and her de- 
portment gave evidence of a decided 
change of character. Having given 
sincere proofs of her conversion, the 
rites of baptism were administered. Her 
dying counsel was directed to the re- 
ligious welfare of her relatives and peo- 
ple. She strove to influence the king to 
abandon his cups, and for a few weeks 
he continued perfectly sober. She en- 
joined, and her wishes were proclaimed 
as laws by Liholiho and Kalaimoku, 
that no heathen rites should be observed 
at her death. So public an example, from 
the highest authority, of the breaking 
down of usages, sanctioned by the cus- 
tom of centuries, proved their death 
blow. Once abrogated, few could re- 
gret the attendant disorder, debauch- 
ery and crime. On the 16th she died. 
Her remains were interred in accord- 
ance with her desires ; but the deep 
wailings of the people were not to be 
suppressed, though the rites of Christian 
sepulture were hers. The corpse, cov- 
ered with a rich pall, was borne by the 
five queens of Liholiho and the wife of 
Boki ; around it were the family, as 
principal mourners. Chiefs and people, 
foreigners and missionaries, joined in 
the procession, bearing badges of mourn- 
ing, while the tolling of the bell, and 
the firing of minute guns proclaimed its 
solemn progress, until it reached the 
stone tomb prepared for its reception. 
As was customary, the relatives erected 
little booths in its vicinity, in which they 
dwelt for a season. The people of the 
district were employed in removing the 
stones of a dilapidated heiau, to form a 
wall around her burial place. All the 
18 



chiefs, except the king and Hoapili, 
assisted in this labor with their own 
hands; and the singular spectacle was 
presented of the portly Kaaiiumanu, and 
her almost equally bulky husband car- 
rying large stones, while stout men 
walked lazily beside them, bearing noth- 
ing but light feathered staffs, the badges 
of their authority. 

Keopuolani was bom in 1778 ; she 
had given birth to eleven children, of 
whom Liholiho was the second. He 
with the young prince and princess were 
all that survived. 

In proportion as the mission flourish- 
ed, and the doctrines of Christianity 
began to have a perceptible influence 
upon the acts of the government and the 
character of the nation, in like manner 
did the opposition increase. No artifice 
was too low, nor falsehood too gross^ 
for its purposes. In most cases, the 
vileness of the one, and the shallowness 
of the other, defeated their design. As 
the narrative proceeds, the nature and 
design of the enmity to the spread of 
Christianity will be more clearly seen. 
Originating, as has been shown, in a 
few vagabonds, the contamination gra- 
dually spread to persons, if not of better 
principles, of more knowledge ; and the 
falsities so diligently uttered by the for- 
mer, found their way into journals and 
reviews, whose editors would have 
shrunk from contact with their authors, 
as from plague-spots, had they but 
known them. In no place has the tri- 
umph of the cross been more signal than 
at the Hawaiian Islands; in none other 
has enmity been more bitterly manifest- 
ed. Instead of adducing arguments 
against supposed faults of the system, 
or aflbrding any tangible ground on 
which to base an attack, the characters 
of its advocates were assailed by the 
grossest calumnies, and the faith and 
resolution of its converts, by the most 
artful designs. Those who so promi- 
nently figured in these attempts, had the 
satisfaction occasionally to witness the 
instructions of the benevolent made 
abortive, and grief, misery and shame 
carried into families which else would 
have continued in well-doing. While 
the death-bed scene remained fresh in 
the memory of the king, his conduct 
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was that of a reclaimed man; but in an 
evil hour, he listened to the desires of 
some whites, who persuaded him to 
yisit a vessel, under the pretence of 
showing him some new goods. Several 
dinner parties had been provided for 
him previously on the Sabbath, which 
he had uniformly declined attending. 
But in this instance, suspecting no sinis- 
ter object, he went on board. The 
favorite liquors were proffered, which he 
refused. A bottle of cherry-brandy was 
then produced, an article he had never 
seen, and which, being told it would 
not intoxicate, he tasted. The insatiable 
thirst was aroused, and his entertainers 
plied the glasses until the king, request- 
ing some to carry ashore, prepared for 
a revel. Not content with this, the sa- 
cred forms of religion were made a scorn 
and by-word. One chief was taught to 
call his fellow, as a nickname, Jehovah. 
A foreigner engaged in mock prayer 
before Kuakini, while another wrote the 
vilest words of the English language for 
his perusal. 

Hoapili set an example of further in- 
novation upon their customs. Instead 
of selecting a number of wives as soon 
as the corpse of his consort was remov- 
ed, to be changed at will, he waited 
more than a month, and then was joined 
in matrimony to Kalakua, who took the 
name of Hoapiliwahine. The ceremony 
was performed October 19th, in church, 
by the Rev. Wm. Richards. This was 
the more to his credit, as there were 
five candidates for his household from 
among the highest females. 

About this time, Liholiho began to 
entertain a design of visiting England 
and the United States. Beside the na- 
tural curiosity for viewing foreign lands, 
he was desirous of an interview with the 
governments, and entering into formal 
relations with them. In October, a 
council was held at Lahaina, in which, 
after a full discussion, it was decided 
that he should embark in the English 
ship, L'Aigle, Captain Starbuck. Ka- 
mamalu, his favorite wife, Boki and 
Liliha, Eapihe and Kekuanaoa, with a 
steward and a few male servants, were 
to accompany him. It was the wish of 
the king and the chiefs, that Mr. Ellis 
should go with him to act as interpreter 



and counselor. A large sum was offer- 
ed for his passage. Captain Starbuck 
alledging his inability to provide accom- 
modations for his family, he was com- 
pelled to remain. Kauikeouli was ap- 
pointed successor to the throne in case 
the king never returned, and was also 
made heir to his private lands. The 
government was to be administered by 
the chiefs in council, the regency being 
invested in Kaahumanu, with Kalaimoku 
as prime minister. November 18th, the 
royal train went on board the L'Aigle, 
and under a salute from all the shipping 
and batteries, sailed in company with 
ten other vessels, for Oahu. On the 
27th, the L'Aigle lef^ Honolulu, amid 
the sad forebodings of the people. Ea- 
mamalu remained on shore to the last, 
mingling her tears with those of her at- 
tendants, to whom her amiability and 
attention to domestic concerns had great- 
ly endeared her. Before stepping into 
the boat, after the manner of her fore- 
fathers, she thus chanted her farewell: 
*0! heaven; O! earth; O! mountains; 
O! sea; O! my counselors and my sub- 
jects, farewell. O ! thou land for which 
my father suffered, the object of toil 
which my father sought. We now leave 
thy soil; I follow thy command; 1 will 
never disregard thy voice; I will walk 
by the command which thou hast given 
me.' Salutes were fired, and the ship 
soon disappeared before a favorable 
breeze. 

While preparations for sailing were 
being made, Rives, the Frenchman, en- 
deavored to persuade his royal master 
to permit him to join the train. Not 
wishing to disgrace his retinue by ' such 
an appendage, he refused; but Rives 
managed to convey himself aboard by 
stealth, and after the vessel was under- 
way, baggageless as he was, contrived 
to secure permission to remain. Boki, 
though of inferior talents to his brother, 
was as good ti specimen of the chicy^, as 
Kamamalu of the beauties of her native 
islands. She was then twenty-six years 
of age. 

Upon the first arrival of the mission 
famihes, they suffered from the thieving 
propensities of the natives, who did not 
consider it disgraceful to pilfer from the 
whites, as they had so much property; 
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€ven the chiefs indulged in the practice, 
and kept professed thieves. But as they 
became convinced of its dishonesty, they 
exerted themselves to eradicate the 
habit. The most decisive measure for 
its suppression, was performed in De- 
cember of this year by the young prince. 
His Kahu, to whom he was strongly at- 
tached, and who had borne him in his 
arms since his birth, was detected in 
stealing. The prince immediately ex- 
pelled him from his household and gave 
the office to another petty chief. 

At Eailua, Kuakini built a house of 
worship within the inclosure of a ruined 
temple, at which the average attendance 
on the Sabbath was eight hundred. — 
Other chiefs united with him in enforcing 
the observance of the day. Kapiolani 
dismissed all of her husbands but Naihe ; 
became temperate, and to her death, in 
1841, was a sincere believer. No other 
female adopted more thoroughly the 
habits of civilized life. Her house was 
tastefully arranged and furnished, and 
she was excelled by none in neatness, 
and attention to all her duties. 

Eeeaumoku, governor of Kauai, died 
on March 23d, 1824. On the 26th of 
the following May, the ex-king of Kauai 
breathed his last. No chief had won 
more upon the affections of the mission- 
aries. He had been an intelligent con- 
vert, and, toward the latter part of his 
life, was active in exhorting his coun- 
trymen to cast aside their vain super- 
stitions and embrace the truth. He was 
remarkable for his personal beauty and 
dignified and gentlemanly manners. — 
His dominions were bequeathed to Liho- 
liho, to be held in trust by Kaahumanu 
and Kalaimoku. According to his last 
request, his remains were carried to 
Lahaina, and deposited by the side of 
Keopuolani, to whom he had been close- 
ly united in friendship. 

On the 30th, the chapel at Honolulu 
was destroyed by an incendiary ; Kalai- 
moku, in a few weeks, caused another 
and more spacious one to be erected. 
• When the news of the death of Kau- 
mualii reached Kauai,, the people broke 
through all restraint and renewed their 
heathen practices. Riot, pillage, licen- 
tiousness, knocking out of teeth, and 
mutilation of limbs, spread over the isl- 



land. During this general anarchy they 
prepared for war, as it was thought a 
favorable time to throw off the yoke. 
The nephew of Kalaimoku, Kahalaia, a 
cruel and weak man had been appointed 
governor. No sooner had he landed 
than the Kauaians manifested their de- 
testation of him by the destruction of 
public property and other acts of in- 
subordination. In two weeks, Kalaimo- 
ku, accompanied by Kekauluohi, arriv- 
ed to receive the submission of the 
chiefs, arrange the afiairs of the island 
and look after the wreck of the * Pride 
of Hawaii.' On landing at Hanelei, 
they narrowly escaped seizure and as- 
sassination. In a council at Waimea, 
the Kauai chiefs demanded a new di- 
vision of lands and property, which Ka- 
laimoku, in obedience to the will of 
Kaumualii, refused. 

George Kaumualii, or Humehume, 
as he was called by his countrymen, 
had rapidly degenerated in character 
since his arrival. Elated by the honore 
conferred upon him, he aspired to great- 
er consequence. Upon the arrival of 
Kalaimoku, at Waimea, he with other 
chiefs hastened to tender their gifts. 
Kiaimakani, the most active of the dis- 
satisfied chiefs, meeting them, proposed 
to proclaim Humehume their ruler.— 
* Come with us — ^you shall be our king; 
the islands are yours, as they were your 
father's. Much will we fight for you.' 
He immediately joined their party. On 
the 8th of August, Humehume at the 
head of a numerous but undisciplined 
band, attacked the fort at Waimea. 
The rebels suddenly entering the gates, 
got possession of the magazine and ar- 
mory. Instead of following up their 
success by quietly putting to death the 
few soldiers that were mostly sleeping 
or but half armed, the principal part of 
the garrison being encamped outside 
with Kalaimoku, they vain-gloriously 
fired their guns. This aroused the main 
body, who joining those inside the fort, 
after some sharp fiehting, and losing six 
of their number, drove the rebels oat, 
with the loss of ten. In this attack, 
Kalaimoku narrowly escaped with his 
life. Among the killed on his side were 
two Englishmen. Messrs. Bingham and 
Whitney, with their families, resided in 
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a house near the wails, and were re- 
{leatedly endangered hy the balls of 
both parties. As soon as the fight ter- 
minated, Kalaimoku sent for them know- 
ing that they would be exposed to the 
fury of the disappointed chiefs who were 
mostly pagans. As he was still closely 
besieged in the fort, he advised them to 
take passage in the schooner which he 
was on the point of despatching for 
Oahu with news of the insurrection. 
Accordingly they embarked; with them 
went a fine looking young chief, who 
had been made prisoner. Knowing the 
fate that awaited him, he requested to 
be shot, but was carried on board and 
confined. When midway between the 
two islands, he was sent for; * I know 
what you want,' he replied, as he man- 
fully ascended the companion-ladder. 
Hardly had his feet touched the deck, 
when a knife was passed through him, 
and his body immediately thrown over- 
board. A number of lesser note were 
served in the same manner; a method 
of disposing of state prisoners which had 
been adopted in lieu of the former sa- 
crifices. 

Had the widow of Kaumualii, the 
repudiated Kapuli, who was greatly 
beloved, joined the rebels, the conse- 
quences would have been much more 
serious. Her loyalty and firmness pre- 
served many true to the will of their late 
king; and her exertions, though poorly 
repaid, were considered as highly ser- 
viceable. The news of the war created 
a great excitement at the windward isl- 
ands. When the intelligence reached 
Oahu, the enthusiasm was so great that 
the people rushed to the fort and de- 
manded arms, that they might embark 
immediately for Kauai. Runners spread 
the cry of * rebellion' over the island. 
The vessels in the harbor were quickly 
filled with warriors, who embarked in 
such haste as almost to neglect arming 
themselves, and without provisions of 
any kind, they sailed without delay for 
the seat of war. One was detained to 
carry arms and munitions. The chiefs 
prepared energetically to crush the in- 
surrection, but the people, in many 
places lefl to themselves, indulged in 
riot and dissipation. A thousand war- 
riors, headed by Hoapili, Kahekili and 



Kaikioewa, reinforced Kalaimoku. A 
skirmish ensued between the hostile 
parties at Wahiawa; the numbers and 
ardor of the government troops soon dis- 
persed the rebels, and they fled in all 
directions, leaving the ground strewn 
with slain, among whom was Kiaimaki- 
ni. In the action and pursuit one hun- 
dred and thirty were slaughtered ; of 
the loyalists but one fell. George Kau- 
mualii fled to the mountains, where afler 
enduring great misery and privation for 
two months, he was captured. Kalai- 
moku had issued the most positive or- 
ders, that he should be taken alive and 
unharmed, even if he made resistance 
to the attacking party. Afler his cap- 
ture, his kindness to him was unremit- 
ting, both for the sake of his old friend 
the late king, and a feeling of compas- 
sion for the folly and indiscretion of 
George, who had been made a mere 
tool in the hands of the conspirators. 
He kept him near his person, and allow- 
ed him only to eat of the food prepared 
for himself, for there were many who 
desired to take his life, and would not 
have hesitated at treachery when force 
was found unavailing. Kalaimoku short- 
ly afler sent him to Honolulu, where he 
continued in honorable captivity until 
his death, which happened not long 
afler. 

Afler the first resentment had sub- 
sided, the victors treated the conquered 
with a moderation before unknown in 
their contests. This was owing to the 
advice of the missionaries, who on this 
occasion openly counseled them ' to 
proceed with confidence and courage-=- 
that a just God would give them the 
victory since the blame was evidently 
on the side of the enemy. ' Kaahumanu 
and the other principal chiefs arriving at 
Kauai, a grand council was held for the 
final settlement of the island. It was 
formally annexed to the kingdom of Li- 
holiho, and Kaikioewa appointed gov- 
ernor. The disaffected chiefs and their 
tenants were distributed among the other 
islands, where it would be impossible 
fi>r them to combine in another conspi- 
racy. Their lands were divided among 
the loyal favorites and chiefs, who filled 
the minor offices with their creatures. 
The poor serfs Were looked upon in the 
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contemptuous light of conquered rebels, 
and for many years groaned under the 
heavy exactions of their new lords. 

The desire of education daily grew 
more popular. Before the expiration of 
the year, two thousand had learned to 
read, and fifly natives were qualified as 
elementary teachers. At a public exa- 
mination of schools, Kaahumanu was the 
first pupil examined. A feeble attempt 
was made, by a few individuals of rank, 
whose desires yearned toward the old 
deeds of revelry, to revive dances and 
other idolatrous practices. The young 
princess was persuaded to engage in a 
heathen sacrifice. Wahinepio, sister to 
Kalaimoku, was the most active of this 
party, which originated from a lingering 
faith in the superstition of ' praying to 
death.' Whatever belonged to a chief 
was carefully disposed of, to prevent any 
one inimical from obtaining an article 
which would give them the power of 
causing a mortal illness. A portion of 
the wardrobe of the princess which had 
been cast aside, was secretly buried in 
the sea; but one of the dresses, it was 
supposed, had been stolen by a sorcerer, 
and her attendants prevailed upon her 
to offer a sacrifice, as the only means of 
averting the evil. This was covertly 
done at a village eight miles from Lahai- 
na ; that place being supposed to be too 
much under the influence of Jehovah to 
ensure success. This is only worthy of 
note as being the last heathen rite of 
this character, sanctioned by the author- 
ity of a high chief. 

The principal rulers not only were 
now favorers of the mission, but sincere 
converts to Christianity. Old as were 
many, they acquired the art of writing, 
and wrote letters of gratitude to the 
patrons of the mission in America. That 
fierce warrior and sagacious statesman, 
Kalaimoku, gave the last hours of his 
active life to the support of its doctrines. 
By example, he esdiibited their benefi- 
cial effects, and by authority, brought 
their influence to bear upon the nation. 
But no brighter change was seen, than 
in Kaahumanu. In the days of her 
heathenism, she was a cruel, haughty, 
imperious woman ; the glance of her 
angry eye carried terror to all her obse- 
quious and crouching vassals; not a 



subject, however high his station, dared 
face her frown. Many sufiered death in 
her moments of irritation: her carriage 
was pride itself ; for among those who 
held rank in the greatest estimation, she 
was the proudest. Though friendly at 
first to the missionaries, her deportment 
was lofly and disdainful. Their courte- 
sies were met with an averted eye, and 
her little finger simply extended to a 
proffered hand. Her decision, energy 
and ability, united as they were in har- 
mony with the experience and good judg- 
ment of Kalaimoku, extricated the nation 
from difficulties into which it was fre- 
quently involved, by the follies and ex- 
travagance of the king. Their sternness 
humbled the most rebellious, and pre- 
served order amid many trying scenes. 
By them the designs of evil-minded 
foreigners were nipped in the bud; their 
cunning and temptations availing little 
against the supeiior penetration of these 
chiefs. 

After her conversion, her violent pas- 
sions were checked; the cold and con- 
temptuous behavior gave way before the 
strong, natural flow of affection. To the 
missionaries she became warmly attach- 
ed ; and among her own people, and 
even foreigners, her character was so 
entirely altered, her deportment so con- 
sistent with the principles of her faith, 
that none could doubt its sincerity. ' The 
new and good Kaahumanu,' passed into 
a proverb. 

The same activity and firmness which 
were infused into all her former acts, 
became united with real desires for the 
welfare of her subjects. Close attention 
was given to all aflairs of government. 
Idols were ferreted out and destroyed; 
the people exhorted to forsake their 
vices, and schools encouraged. The 
machinery of the old system, which cen- 
tered all power in the hands of the chiefs, 
in whom, it may with propriety be said the 
nation was individualized, was brought 
to aid the moral reform. The will of 
the rulers being the will of the populace, 
the revolution that followed was not sur- 
prising. As the weather-cock is affected 
by the wind, so was public opinion at 
this era, by the example of the chiefs. 
Providentially, they had become Chris- 
tians. Its pure doctrines were manifest- 
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ed in the lives of a few of all degrees,' 
but with the mass it was an externid 
habit, like the clothes borrowed from 
oivilization. For centuries the temporal 
and spiritual governments had been 
closely united. As it was impossible to 
enlighten the minds of the chiefs in the 
same ratio as their morals, or at once to 
infuse into monarchists the democratic 
tendencies of the age, this same prin- 
ciple was incorporated with all their new 
acts. So habituated had they become to 
swaying the public by simple expressions 
of will, that in their zeal for the diffusion 
of Christianity, they blindly pursued the 
same course. In moral degradation, the 
minds of all had heretofore been upon a 
level, and it was as easy to agitate the 
mass by an edict or example, as to stir 
the waters of a calm lake by the casting 
of a stone. But there now existed a 
wide difference. The gale in its violence 
may flatten the sea, but when it lulls, the 
commotion becomes deeper and stronger 
than before. It will be perceived that, 
whenever the powerful arm of govern- 
ment was manifested, vice and corrup- 
tion cowed their heads and pursued their 
ends covertly; a great apparent moral 
revolution occurred, which the mission- 
aries, not rightly understanding, were 
led to exaggerate. 

At this time commenced the cry against 
the missionaries, that they meddled in 
governmental affairs. So far as their 
influence affected the chiefs this was 
true. That they gave advice in emer- 
gencies, when asked, is evident from the 
humane influence they exerted, and the 
encouragement they afforded the loyal 
chiefs in the late rebellion at Kauai. It 
may be that they were not always suffi- 
ciently frank and open in it, and shrunk 
unnecessarily from encountering boldly 
the opposition when their assistance 
would have been serviceable to the 
chiefs; or they rendered it in too cau- 
tious and non-committal a manner for it 
to avail much at a crisis, though it 
effected much in the general issue. The 
charge was raised by the same class of 
individuals who so actively endeavored 
to corrupt the chiefs. They had perse- 
veringly tried to influence the govern- 
ment to continue in vice; yet with an 
inconsistency to which they seem to have 



been entirely blind, they charged those 
whose lives and instructions were de- 
voted to removing evil, with endeavoring 
unworthily to effect what they were them- 
selves pursuing. In the struggle, re- 
ligion prevailed, and the discomfited 
assaiJants at once exclaimed, church 
and state; by-words well calculated to 
impress those ignorant of the nature of 
the Hawaiian policy, with the idea that 
the missionaries sought to incorporate 
the two, and fatten upon both. They 
found them united by the alliance of 
ages; it is not politic, even if possible, 
for man rudely to sweep away the pre- 
judices of a nation. It will be found 
that, although the missionaries erred in 
judgment in some points, the general 
influence of their body, as it increased, 
was to widen these distinctions and en- 
large the liberty of the subject. In the 
early stage of their career, the strong 
attachment of the rulers to their teach- 
ers, and the inseparable policy of the 
government with the religion it fostered, 
caused its precepts to be felt in every po- 
litical movement ; the missionaries were 
truly and rightfully the active causes; 
but with the authorities lay the errors of 
execution. 

No more positive proof exists, of the 
hold which the mission was acquiring in 
the affections of the government, and 
their appreciation of its motives, than 
the liberal aid furnished in furtherance 
of their views, and in securing suitable 
accommodations for their families. In 
March, 1825, the whaler Almira arrived, 
bringing supplies gratuitously for the 
mission. As soon as this fact was made 
known to Kalaimoku, he remitted one 
half the customary harbor fees. She 
also brought intelligence of the deaths of 
Liholiho and Eamamalu. Kaahumanu 
and Kalaimoku immediately proposed to 
address prayers to Almighty God; they 
wrote also to the governors of the differ- 
ent islands, to unite in humbling them- 
selves before Heaven, to preserve order 
among their people, and to await the 
summons for a general council. The 
letters were signed by Kauikeouli, who, 
in his official acts, assumed the title of 
Kamehameha III. The will of the late 
king in regard to the succession, which 
delivered the kingdom in trust to Kaahu- 
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manu and Kalaimoku, for the young 
prince, being well understood, was quiet- 
ly acquiesc^ in. 

On the 16th of April, Richard Charl- 
ton, Esq., with his lady and her sister, 
arrived at Honolulu. They were the 
first European women who became resi- 
dents. He immediately assumed the 
duties of his office of consul for the 
Hawaiian and Society groups, to which 
he had been appointed by the govern- 
ment of England. • 



CHAPTER IX. 

Liholiho's passage toEn^and — Attention shoTvn to 
the party— Death of King and Qneen — Boki's 
interview with George IV. — Blonde frigate — 
Arrival at Lahaina — Honolulu — Funoral Obse- 
quies— Council of State — Speeches— Kaahumana 
and Kalaimoku proclaimed regents — Idolatry ex- 
isting in Hawaii — Courage of Kapiolani— Singu- 
lar creed — Outrages of foreign captains at Lahaioa 
— United States schooner Dolpnin at Honolulu, 
1S26— Triumph of liberal party— U. & ship Pea- 
cock — Oiigin and structure of parties — Character 
of English consul— His policy— Death of Kalai- 
moku, 1827 — Laws enacted — Opposition of for- 
eigners. 

The motives which occasioned the re- 
fusal of Captain Starbuck to allow the 
passage of Mr. Ellis, were soon apparent. 
The king had placed on board twenty- 
five thousand dollars in specie to pay 
his expenses; the regulating of which 
the captain wished to secure to himself. 
Assisted by Rives, whom the historian 
of the voyage describes as possessing a 
' low, cunning and profligate nature,' 
Liholiho was allured to his old practices 
of gambling and intoxication. The ship 
put into Rio Janeiro for a short period. 
The consul-general of England gave a 
ball for the entertainment of their Ha- 
waiian majesties, and the Emperor, Don 
Pedro, treated them with distinguished 
attention. On the 22d of May, 1824, 
Captain Starbuck landed his passengers 
at Portsmouth, England, without making 
any provision for their comfort. The gov- 
enttnent were apprised of their arrival, 
through the kindness of the owners of the 
ship. The Hon. F. Byng immediately 
received the appointment of guardian to 
the royal cortege, and quarters were 
provided for them at Osborne's hotel, 
London. Their cash chests were for- 
warded to the Bank of E^land. On 



being opened, but ten thousand dollars 
were found; of the remainder, no ac- 
count was given by the captain, except 
a bill of three thousand dollars for ex- 
penses incurred at Rio.* 

The appearance of the royal travelers, 
before suitable dresses were provided, 
was, for London, somewhat novel, — 
Eamamalu exhibited herself in loose 
trowsers, and a long bed-gown of colored 
velveteen; Liliha, in a similar costume. 
However, the tailors soon fitted the males 
to the newest cut ; and Parisian modistes 
clothed the ladies in accordance with the 
court fashion of the day. Corsets for the 
first time encircled their ample waists; 
and the London fair, in their rage for 
the strangers, sought patterns of the tur- 
ban that graced the brow of the queen. 
The contrast between the simple malo of 
their deceased father, and the splendid 
habiliments with which his children were 
clothed, must have excited curious re- 
flections in the minds of their attendants. 
They behaved, however, with propriety ; 
though on one occasion, one of the party 
seeing a mullet, which resembled the 
species found in their island waters, 
seized it with avidity, and hurried home, 
where the impatience of the royal guests 
would not await its dressing. It was 
devoured raw, and no doubt was the most 
savory morsel they tasted while abroad. 




Rives was dismissed from his office of 
interpreter, on account of repeated ill- 
behavior, and James Young, a son of 
the favorite of Kamehameha I., was ap- 
pointe d in bis place. The nobility be- 
* Voyage of the Blonde, p: 55. 
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stowed many flattering attentions upon 
the party. Their pictures were to be 
found in every shop window, and the 
lions of the moment were the savage king 
and queen o{ the islands discovered by 
Cook. They were feasted and flattered ; 
taken to the shows and sights of the me- 
tropolis, and hurried from one route to 
another, with an activity which their 
ensouciant dispositions and tropical con- 
stitutions were poorly calculated to sus- 
tain. The chapel of Henry VII., the 
burial-place of England's sovereigns, 
Liholiho could not be prevailed upon to 
enter; esteeming it too sacred to be pro- 
faned by the foot of even a brother 
monarch. 




ICAMAMALi/ 

On the 12th of June, Manui, the stew- 
ard was attacked by the measles; the 
next day, the king sickened, and by the 
I9th, all of the party were afflicted with 
the same disease. Dr. Holland attended 
them ; but in a few days the queen be- 
came dangerously ill, and a consultation 
of physicians was held. Boki and Ke- 
kuanaoa rapidly recovered, and Kapihe 
soon grew better. On the 4th of July, 
Liholiho was sufficiently well to give an 
audience to the newly appointed consul 
to his dominions. By the 8th, no hopes 
of the queen were entertained. The 
mutual grief of the royal couple was af- 
fecting. They held each other in a 
warm and protracted embrace, while the 
thought of dying so early in her career, 
so far from her loved islands and friends, 
caused the tears to gush freely. In the 
evening she died. This sad event so 
affected the depressed spirits of the king, 



that although hopes of his recovery had 
been entertained, he sank rapidly, and 
on the I4th, after much severe suffering, 
breathed his last. Previous to his death 
he drew up a rough memorandum, in 
which he expressed his wish to have his 
body and that of his consort conveyed to 
their native land; his personal effects 
he distributed among his retinue. 

The survivors received much kind- 
ness, and were taken to such places as 
were calculated to enlighten their minds, 
and give them favorable impressions of 
the power and civilization of England. 
On the 1 1th of September, George IV. 
granted them an interview at Windsor, 
in which he received them courteously, 
and promised protection, should any 
power manifest a disposition to encroach 
upon the sovereignty of their islands. 
Canning, also, was friendly, and held 
frequent conversations with the party. 
All their expenses were provided for by 
government, and the money lodged in 
the bank of England, returned to them, 
which they expended in presents for 
their friends at home. 

The frigate Blonde, commanded by 
Lord Byron, was ordered to convey to 
Oahu, the remains of the sovereigns, 
which had been deposited in lead coffins, 
enclosed in wood, covered with crimscm 
velvet, and richly ornamented. Suitable 
inscriptions in English and Hawaiian, 
gave the rank and age of the deceased. 
Boki and his followers, embarked at 
Portsmouth, on the 28th of September. 
On their voyage they had an opportu- 
nity of observing several other coun- 
tries. The frigate touched at Rio, St. 
Catherines and at Valparaiso, where 
Kapihe died; also, at Callao and the 
Galapagos ; thence they sailed to La- 
haina, Maui. Before their arrival, Li- 
liha and Kekuanaoa, were baptized,, at 
their request, by the chaplain, Lord 
Byron standing sponsor. 

On the 4th of May, 1825, the Blonde 
came in sight of Lahaina. A boat put 
off from the frigate, containing Boki and 
his consort, and their suite. The cry 
spread through the village, ' it is Boki, 
it is Boki ; ' and thousands thronged the 
shore to await his landing. Some be- 
gan to wail ; Hoapili, the father of 
Liliha, took a seat upon the beach. As 
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she approached, the crowd opened a 
passage for her into the centre of the 
circle. The wailing gradually increas- 
ed, until her venerable parent rose from 
his chair, and, in the words of an eye 
witness, *with a roar which scarcely 
resembled the human voice,' embraced 
his daughter. The princess Nahienae- 
na then threw herself into Liliha's arms. 
Hoapili, unable longer to restrain his 
emotion, cast himself on the dirt at 
Boki's feet, literally scouring his face 
in the sand. His example was followed 
by all the veterans of the court, and the 
assembled multitude broke forth into a 
wail, which drowning the roar of the 
surf, echoed over the hills and carried 
the tidings far and wide. 

Boki was the first to speak; he in- 
quired, 'where shall we pray.' As 
soon as the chiefs joined in devotion, 
the wailing ceased. Boki, after writing 
to his brother, at Oahu, to apprise him 
of his arrival, spoke of the voyage and 
of the kindness he had received from the 
English nation. He repeated to the 
people King George's words, * if you 
wish to have me for your friend, you 
and your people must all learn to read 
and write. If you do not attend to in- 
struction, I shall not be your friend.' 
He also told them that when he inquir- 
ed of him, ' whether it was wise to en- 
courage the teachers of religion,' he 
replied, * yes, they are a people to make 
others good. I always have some of 
them by me ; ' and spoke of the former 
barbarous state of Britain, referring to 
its present condition, as an instance of 
what Christianity and civilization could 
accomplish.* 

The Blonde arrived at Honolulu on 
the 6th and fired a salute which was 
promptly returned. Boki and his party 
were received at the landing by all the 
chiefs, dressed in deep mourning. Files 
of soldiers kept the crowd at a respect- 
ful distance. Kaahumanu led the way 
to the baizes, accompanied by her two 
sisters and the widows of the deceased 
monarch. When the parties were suf- 
ficiently near to recognize each other, 
the queens gave expression to their sor- 
row and wept aloud. Boki's barge stop- 
ped when within a little distance of the 
* Vol. 22, Missionary Herald, 182G. 
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shore; all the near relatives indulged 
in violent paipoxysms of grief, wringing 
their hands, while the air was filled by 
the clamorous lamentations of the popu- 
lace and the gloomy roar of the minute 
guns. The mourners disembarked and 
embraced. Afler a short interview, 
they hastened to the house of Kalaimo- 
ku, who was too unwell to be out; 
thence to the chapel, where divine ser- 
vices were held; afler which, Boki made 
an address, recommending attention to 
* letters and religion.' 

On the succeeding day, the chiefs 
gave an audience to Lord B3rron and 
his officers, at which the gifts of George 
IV. to the heads of the nation, were 
presented. The young king was clothed 
to his great satisfaction, in a rich suit of 
Windsor uniform, with chapeau and 
sword. Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku 
also received testimonials suitable to 
their station. 

The funeral obsequies were perform- 
ed on the 11th, with a mixture of bar- 
baric pomp and civilized customs, which 
accorded well with the transition state 
of the nation. Twenty mefi in the na- 
tive mourning habit, some with rich 
feathered cloaks, bearing, by couples, 
the immense feathered staffs of state, 
waving heavily to and fro in the wind, 
headed the procession. Double lines of 
soldiers extended on both sides of the 
road from the fort to the chapel, a dis- 
tance of half a mile. The marines, 
band and officers of the Blonde, with all 
the foreigners, walked in regular files. 
The coffins were placed on two cars, 
surmounted by rich canopies of black, 
and each drawn by forty of the inferior 
chiefs, clad in mourning. The king and 
his sister, with Lord Byron and Mr. 
Charlton came immediately after; the 
chiefs two by two, according to their 
respective ranks; a hundred seamen of 
the frigate, in uniform, closed the pro- 
cession. The church was hung in black. 
After the religious services, the pro- 
cession marched to the residence of Ka- 
laimoku, which had been prepared for 
the reception of the officers. Here this 
venerable chieftain, the tears starting 
down his care-worn countenance, despite 
the convulsive effort of manliness to sup- 
press them, received the remains of thoae 
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who, through life, had been to him as 
his own ofispring. Strange reflections 
thickened upon his memory. He had 
fought against their father; to his hu- 
manity owed his own life. In war he 
had idiared his perils and in council, 
and at the domestic board his confidence 
and love. It was amid the obscene me- 
morials and unholy rites of a now ob- 
solete faith that he had closed the eyes 
of the old king. The throne had come 
to the son in the conflict between the 
votaries of heathenism and the advocates 
of license rather than reform. Kalaimo- 
ku looked in vain in that crowd for his 
old companions in arms, Kamehameha's 
veteran counselors. They had died as 
their master, heathens. He alone con- 
nected the past with the present. That 
new and holy faith which, like the grain 
of mustard seed, in noiseless increase, 
had swelled and flourished in his own 
heart, appeared too late for them to 
share its blessings ; and now amid the 
passing away of the old, the pomp and 
decorum of civilization, and the sacred 
symbols of Christianity, he beheld the 
ashes of the children of his benefactor 
consigned to their last resting-place, 
enveloped in more splendid cerements, 
than within his memory, the wealth of 
the kingdom could have furnished. 

On the 6th of June, the grand (Council 
assembled for settling the succession, and 
regulating other governmental aflairs. 
Beside the chiefs. Lord Byron, the Eng- 
lish Consul and Mr. Bingham were 
present. Naihe opened the business, 
by stating they had met to confirm the 
crown to Eauikeouli, and establish suit- 
able laws for the state. The young 
prince was unanimously proclaimed king. 
Kalaimoku then addressed the chiefs, 
setting forth the defects of many of their 
laws and customs, particularly the re- 
version of lands to the king on the death 
of their occupants. Kamehameha had 
partially introduced a hereditary suc- 
cession, based upon feudal tenure, which 
confirmed predial servitude among the 
common orders. A powerful aristocra- 
cy had arisen in consequence, which his 
superiority alone could keep in due sub- 
jection. His successor, either fearing 
their overgrown power, or avaricious of 
their wealth, revived the more ancient 



custom. Kalaimoku proposed that Kut- 
jnehameha's policy should become the 
established law of the kingdom, and that 
the lands of the chiefs should be un- 
alienable in their families, except in 
cases of treason. A proposal so greatlj 
to their advantage, was adopted by ac- 
clamation, and the result has been to 
leave very little landed property in the 
actual possession of the king and people. 

Boki informed the chiefs of the re- 
sults of his interview with Greorge IV. 
in which he had consented to watch over 
the kingdom, and protect it from foreign 
invasion. He also repeated the advice 
in regard to the missionaries; paid a 
just tribute to the English for their hos- 
pitality, and concluded by expressing 
his deep loyalty to the young king. 

Kuakini proposed that KauUEeouli 
should receive a christian education, 
and be separated as much as possible 
from those of his subjects, whose influ- 
ence would lead him to the vices which 
had stained the character of his brother. 
This met with the approbation of all. 

Kapiolani then stated her endeavors 
on Hawaii to diminish the prominent 
vices of the nation, and that she had 
promulgated laws prohibiting murder, 
infanticide, thefl and debauchery. Kaa- 
humanu, in a short speech, expressed 
her approval of such measures, propos- 
ed their universal adoption, and that in- 
struction should be given to the people 
at large. 

Lord Byron gave some useful hints 
for their domestic polity, in which he 
urged a uniform taxation, the abolition 
of villanage, and protection of life to the 
common people. He also approved of 
the labors and designs of the mission; 
its principles being primarily explained 
in an address by Mr. Bingham, who 
stated that their instructions expressly 
forbade any interference in the political 
concerns of the nation. The recogni- 
tion of their existence by the English 
government, as a free and independent 
people, was fully assured them, and that 
in no wise would that power dictate or 
interfere in their domestic aflairs. By 
his recommendation the exorbitant port 
duties were much reduced, and regula- 
tions for the seizure and delivery of de- 
serters from ships agreed upon. These 
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were reduced to writing, signed, sealed 
and promulgated by Kalaimoku. It was 
the first official written document of 
their legislation. Kaahumanu was con- 
tinued in the regency during the minor- 
ity of the king, with Kalaimoku as her 
prime minister. The council then broke 
up. To show gratitude to the English 
government for the attention received in 
England, Boki proposed that sites for 
the English consulate and consular re- 
sidence should be bestowed upon the 
consul, for himself and successors in 
office. With the approbation of Kaa- 
humanu, this was done by verbal grant, 
and Charlton received the spot of land 
since known as Beretani, as his resi- 
dence, and a smaller -lot near the fort 
for his office. These spontaneous gifts 
to the English nation were afterwards 
made by Charlton a most fruitful source 
of vexation and injustice to the chiefs. 

The Blonde sailed for Hawaii, having 
Kaahumanu and suite on board. Grate- 
ful for the attentions and kindness of 
Lord Byron, the chiefs vied in their 
semi-barbaric hospitality to do honor to 
the guest of the nation. At Kealakea- 
kua, Lord Byron erected a humble 
monument to the memory of Cook, on 
the spot where his body was burnt. It 
consisted of an oaken cross, into which 
a copper plate was inserted, bearing an 
inscription, ascribing to Captain James 
Cook, the discovery of these islands. 
Byron shares with Vancouver, the af- 
fectionate remembrance of the chiefs. 

The immediate region about the cra- 
ter of Kilauea, Hawaii, being remote 
from all the mission stations, remained 
for several years much under the influ- 
ence of the priesthood of Pele. It was 
seldom visited by the ruling chiefs, and 
its inhabitants living within the circuit of 
the former devastations of the volcano, 
and in sight of its terrific action, were 
more deeply imbued with heathen su- 
perstitions, than those whose idols had 
been destroyed, and whose faith had 
been yearly weakened by an increased 
foreign intercourse. Here, apart from 
their fellows, they existed an almost 
distinct race. Sacrifices were daily of- 
fered to Pele, and occasionally her 
prophets wandered into the more civiliz- 
ed districts, denouncing awful retribu- 



tion for the general apostacy. But these 
denunciations had been too frequent and 
faithless to excite anything but ridicule 
among the better informed, while the 
chiefs remonstrated with these self-de- 
luded agents on their folly, or sternly 
ordered them to renounce their claims 
to inspiration. Gradually a spirit of in- 
quiry was awakened even here. The 
first blow given to this dominant belief 
was in the summer of 1823, when a 
party of missionaries visited the crater. 
In defiance of the threats of the priests 
and the fears of the people, they partook 
of the sacred fruit, and boldly invaded 
her very fires. The impunity with which 
this was done, astonished the natives; 
but they attributed it to the superiority 
of Jehovah to their goddess, rather than 
to an entire absence of the supernatural. 
But early in the year 1825, their credu- 
lity was staggered by the boldness of 
Kapiolani, who, with a daring which, 
when her previous associations are con- 
sidered, does her infinite credit, deter- 
mined to convince its votaries of the 
falsity of their oracles. She visited the 
wonderful phenomenon ; reproved the 
idolatry of its worshippers, and neglect- 
ed every rite and observance which they 
had been taught to consider as necessa- 
ry for their welfare. In vain the priests 
launched their anathemas, and denounc- 
ed upon her the vengeance of the oflbnd- 
ed deity. She replied she feared them 
not; the fires of the volcano were the 
work of the God she worshipped; she 
would abide the test of daring Pele in 
the recesses of her domains. Venturing 
to the brink of the abyss, she descend- 
ed several hundred feet toward the liquid 
lava, and after casting the sacred ber- 
ries into the flames, an act than which 
none more sacrilegious according to their 
ideas, could have been done, she com- 
posedly praised Jehovah amid one of 
the most sublime and terrible of his 
works. The sincerity of her faith could 
not have been put to a severer test. 

The island of Hawaii afifords speci- 
mens of at once the grandest, most pic- 
turesque, and sternest of nature's works. 
Raised from the sea by volcanic action 
at a date never to be ascertained by 
man, it has accumulated layer upon 
layer of lava rock, piled in every shape 
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that so fearful and powerful an agency 
can give them, until it has shot up moun- 
tains more than two and a half miles 
high. Mauna Kea on the north and 
Mauna Loa on the south, with the lesser 
mountain, Hulalai, to the west, divide 
the island between them. Mauna Kea 
rises to an elevation of 13,950 feet. — 
Mauna Loa, 13,760 feet. Both are vast 
in their proportions though differing 
widely in their natural features. Mauna 
Kea is a succession of craters long ex- 
tinct, which have risen one above anoth- 
er, heaping up stones, ashes, sand and 
cinders, long enough quiescent to form 
soil and clothe its flanks with vege- 
tation. To all appearance it has had a 
much longer respite from internal fires 
than its neighbor. But, judging from 
the late eruptions, all of Hawaii must 
be a mere crust raised upon a vast 
globe of fire. Mauna Loa forms an im- 
mense dome with a base of 120 miles, 
and a horizon at the top of 27, covered 
with a gigantic crater through nearly its 
entire extent. Nothing can exceed the 
cold sterility of this region, or the fury 
of the blasts that sweep over it. At 
long intervals, its gigantic crater heaves 
with internal fires, throwing its boiling 
lava over its crest, and bursting vents 
for it lower down its sides, from which 
it spreads in fiery currents to the plains 
beneath, consuming before it every liv- 
ing thing. On the eastern flank of this 
mountain, some 10,000 feet down, at an 
elevation of 3,970 feet above the sea, is 
situated that vast pit six miles in cir- 
cumference and from 400 to 1000 feet 
deep, according to the activity of its 
flres, called KUauea, the fabled resi- 
dence of the goddess Pele. No region 
on the globe affords greater attraction 
to the lover of volcanic phenomena than 
this. Stupendous in their scale, always 
active, though varying greatly in in- 
tensity, they never fail to impress the 
traveler with wonder, interest and fear. 
Vesuvius sinks into insigniflcance in 
comparison. The visitor must not how- 
ever expect to find a huge pit two miles 
in diameter filled to overflowing with 
fluid lava, as the imagination readily 
suggests at the idea of a crater. Ki- 
lauea more frequently presents the ap- 
pearance of a smoking ruin, sunken 



deep into mother earth, flashing with 
light and flame, heavy with smoke, and 
stunning with detonations and angry 
noises. Occasionally the black crust or 
mass beneath heaves and is rent asun- 
der; rivers of viscid, boiling lava arise, 
spouting blood-red jets far mto the air; 
or they spread into a lake which sends its 
heavy waves against its sides with the 
noise and fury of the surf on a precipice 
bound shore. 

To the eastward, Kilauea, by the 
lateral pressure of its lava, has thrown 
out a series of smaller mouths or cra- 
ters, reaching to the sea-side, from 
which it ejects its superfluous masses, 
before accumulating sufficiently to over- 
flow its own banks. These operate as 
safety valves and preserve the country 
in the immediate vicinity, which is fer- 
tile and forest clad, from devastation. 

The greater portion of Hawaii has 
remained to this day comparatively dark 
and benighted. It has aflbrded a re- 
treat to the few remaining votaries of 
the past, and has been the field whence 
have sprung wild beliefs, which, under 
more favorable circumstances, might 
have ripened into fanatical creeds. The 
character of the inhabitants seems to 
partake of the natural wildness about 
them, and their imaginations to be ripen- 
ed amid the blackness of desolation 
which marks the action of the volcano. 
Here arose a system of theology, some 
years since, remarkable for its ingenious 
combination of Christianity and heathen- 
ism. A few young men promulgated 
that there were three gods : Jehovah, 
Jesus Christ, and Hapu, a former pro- 
phetess, whose bones had been disin- 
terred, adorned after the manner of their 
idols, and deposited in a certain en- 
closure, denominated the place of re- 
fuge. They traveled through the island, 
exhorting all to flee within its bounds, 
as the heavens and the earth were about 
to meet, and all not there assembled 
would be destroyed. Multitudes obey- 
ed; a temple was erected and they con- 
tinued worshipping day and night; but 
the destruction not taking place at the 
appointed time, hunger compelled many 
to leave. The appearance of a mis- 
sionary, who expostulated with them 
upon their folly, decided the remainder. 
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and ailer firing the temple, they quietly 
dispersed. 

No restriction excited the anger of 
the enemies of the mission more than 
the tahoo which prevented women from 
frequenting ships. Since the discovery 
of the islands, this practice had been 
carried on openly and without restraint. 
Masters of vessels frequently hired 
young girls to perform voyages with 
them. So universal had been licen- 
tiousness, that the first appearance of 
any restraint appeared to be viewed by 
its advocates as an infraction of their 
natural rights. It is on record that 
vicious whites, previous to the arrival 
of the missionaries, inculcated licen- 
tiousness as a virtue, by telling the na- 
tives that it was right for them to pros- 
titute their women. This species of 
hospitality was freely projQTered the mis- 
sionaries, and the natives were at first 
greatly surprised at their refusal, and the 
doctrines of purity they preached, quot- 
ing against them the opposite sayings of 
their first teachers. In the fall of 1825, 
the chiefs were induced to forbid the 
trafiic in lewdness. The good sense of 
the majority of foreigners approved of 
the reform, but the violence of others 
was unpardonable. 

In October, the British whaler Daniel, 
Captain Buckle, arrived at Lahaina, 
where this law was in force. Some of 
the crew charged Mr. Richards with 
being its author, and demanded that he 
should procure its repeal. He informed 
them that the law emanated from the 
chiefs, who acted in this respect in ac- 
cordance with the word of God. They 
withdrew; others came up and threat- 
ened the destruction of his property and 
lives of his family. After they retired, 
the natives kept guard, and allowed no 
seamen to approach the premises. The 
next day Captain Buckle sent word to 
Mr. Richards, that all his crew were 
ashore, and were determined not to re- 
turn without women; and if he gave his 
consent, all would be ' peace and quiet- 
ness.' An attack was made by the 
aimed crew upon the house, which was 
repulsed by the guard. The chiefs were 
vainly solicited by the infuriated seamen 
to repeal the law. 

On the 14th of January, 1826, the U. 



S. schooner Dolphin, Lieutenant John 
Percival, arrived at Honolulu. This 
commander expressed his regret at the 
existence of such a statute, and interest- 
ed himself, and with partial success, in 
procuring the release of some women 
who were confined for immoral offences. 
Violent menaces were circulated against 
the missionaries, to whose influence the 
regulation was rightfully attributed. — 
The evening of the 26th of February, 
being the Sabbath, Mr. Bingham went 
to hold divine worship at the house of 
Kalaimoku, who was lying ill on his 
couch. Several of the Dolphin's crew 
entered, armed with clubs, and demand- 
ed the abolition of the law; in case 
of refusal, they threatened to destroy 
the building. Before they could be 
ejected, all the front windows were bro- 
ken in. Driven from this quarter, and 
having received a reinforcement of ship- 
mates, they directed their course to the 
residence of Mr. Bingham. Seeing this, 
he endeavored to reach the house fbst^ 
but falling in with them, was immediately 
seized, and threatened with further vio- 
lence. The natives now interfered, and 
in the mele6 Mr. Bingham was released^ 
fortunately escaping a blow aimed with 
a club, and the stab of a knife. These 
rioters were secured, but another gang 
reached the house and broke in a win- 
dow. Two attempted to force the door, 
when one unexpectedly turned upon the 
other, and without any apparent provo- 
cation, with a sudden blow, laid him 
senseless. Another was dangerously 
wounded by a sabre in the hands of a 
native. Through the authority of the 
chiefs who were present, no further in- 
jury was received, although one seaman 
owed his preservation to the interposi- 
tion of a missionary.''^ 

In the evening, Percival waited upon 
the chiefs, and declared his intention not 
to leave the island until the prohibition 
was repealed. Awed by threats and 
wearied by importunity, some of them 
gave a tacit consent. Numbers of women 
immediately went on board, and when 
the first boat-load pushed off, a shout of 
triumph rang through the shipping. The 
delinquent chiefs were severely repri- 
manded by Kalaimoku ; but the prestige 
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of the taboo had been overborne by a 
national vessel of a powerful nation, and 
it was not until there was more moral 
sentiment to sustain it that it could be 
reestablished. Lieut. Percival expressed 
his gratification at the result, and his 
further determination to compel the re- 
cision of the edict at the windward isl- 
ands, where it still continued in force. His 
vessel remained at Honolulu ten weeks, 
in the full enjoyment of the immorality for 
which he had so successfully interfered. 
So odious was the example, that his ves- 
sel has ever since borne the soubriquet 
of the * mischief making man-of-war.' 

With such a precedent, it is no matter 
of surprise that lawless captains should 
incite their crews to equally overt acts. 
At Lahaina, some months after, where, 
through the firmness of Hoapili, the law 
was rigidly enforced, the seamen of sev- 
eral ships lying in the roads, declared 
their determination to murder Mr. Rich- 
ards. He was then absent; but they 
proceeded to his house with the intention 
of demolishing it. A guard of natives 
drove them off; they continued for sev- 
eral days, to destroy the property of the 
inhabitants, and committed many ex- 
cesses. Hoapili was also absent, and 
had left the place in charge of a female 
chief, who, at the commencement of the 
difhculties, ordered all the females to 
retire to the mountains. 

A year afterward, another and more 
aggravated assault was made by the 
crew of the John Palmer, an English 
whaler, commanded by an American of 
the name of Clark. Several women had 
succeeded in getting on board, whom 
the captain declined giving up. Hoapili 
refused to allow Clark, who happened 
to be ashore, to return to his vessel until 
the delinquents were landed. Word was 
carried to the crew of the detention of 
their captain, and they prepared to fire 
upon the town. Upon the promise of 
Clark to return the females, he was re- 
leased; before, however, the intelligence 
of his liberation reached the crew, they 
had discharged five cannon balls in the 
direction of the mission-house, none of 
which, though they passed near it, proved 
destructive. The next morning Clark 
violating his pledge, sailed for Oahu, 
taking the women with him. 



Outrages from similar causes, of more 
or less virulence, were not uncommon at 
this period. The forbearance of the 
islanders, and the inflexible courage of 
the missionaries, contrast forcibly with 
the malignity of disappointed sensualism. 

Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, Esq., 
commanding the U. S. ship Peacock, 
arrived at Honolulu, in October, 1826, 
and remained three months. During 
this time transpired an event, to under- 
stand the occasion of which, it will be 
necessary to trace its cause. Two par- 
ties then existed ; one composed of the 
powerful chiefs who were under the reli- 
gious influence of the mission ; their 
polity bore deeply the impress of their 
new ideas; and the whole force of gov- 
ernment was employed to crush the 
licentious spirit of the nation, and com- 
pel the people to receive instruction. 
To their teachers they looked with strong 
affection ; although the principles of the 
latter forbade any direct political as- 
sumption, yet their pupils zealously en- 
deavored to implant in their legislation, 
the direct influences derived from the 
simple commandments of the Gospel. 
So far as the missionaries were faithful 
to their cause, they became identified 
with government ; for it was only to them, 
and the transient visitors of intelligence 
at the islands, that the chiefs could safely 
apply for disinterested advice. This was 
frequently given, but in its execution the 
old Kamehameha policy was adhered to. 
And in the then existing state of the 
nation, when everything was in a state 
of transition, nothing short of absolute 
authority could effectually keep in check 
the efforts at misrule. The external 
sentiment of the nation fell in with the 
power and patronage of the chiefs; and 
while their power remained unshaken, 
their decrees were observed with a rigid- 
ness which annoyed those whose inter- 
ests and pleasures lay more in unrestrict- 
ed freedom. It must not be supposed 
that the outward compliance with the 
new laws, so generally prevalent, was a 
safe criterion of the moral condition of 
the nation. As under their old taboos, 
fear of the chiefs was the main cause of 
a compliance with regulations foreign 
to the dispositions of the mass; but it 
must be acknowledged that at this time 
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a moral discrimination had arisen, favor- 
able to the cause of virtue. The con- 
sistent piety of the chiefs, put to the 
blush the conduct of civilized men, who 
had formerly shared in their revels, and 
consequently acquired an influence in 
their councils, which had been supplant- 
ed by the mission. Hence arose an 
enmity, which gradually settled into a 
systematic hostility to every act of gov- 
ernment : all its acts of a moral tendency 
were ascribed to the mission, and the 
party thus formed, vigorously assaulted 
the motives of its supporters, and en- 
deavored, by secretly undermining the 
good effected, corrupting the converts, 
or by availing themselves of the mass of 
vileness, which, like a spent volcano, lay 
concealed in the nation, and needed but 
an opening to cause it to rage strongly 
and fiercely, utterly to destroy the mis- 
sionaries from the land. Foiled in their 
endeavors, they had ventured to assail 
their personal characters, and circulated 
cunningly devised falsehoods and the 
basest calumnies, some of which poison- 
ed the minds of worthy men, who thought 
they saw objectionable features in mis- 
sion operations generally, and eagerly 
caught at what, coming from the same 
field, was supposed, with all their exag- 
gerations, to originate in truth. By such 
causes were the intelligent minds of men 
like Kotzebue, Beechey, and others cir- 
cumvented; men whose fault lay in not 
examining candidly for themselves, but 
giving a too willing and credulous ear to 
specious charges. Supported by them, 
some of the popular reviewers and wri- 
ters fell into most egregious errors, 
which have since been amply refuted. 

Farther to give evidence to their state- 
ments, a letter was published in the 
London Quarterly Review, which the 
editor pledged to be a genuine produc- 
tion of Boki, in which they were con- 
firmed, and the thrice told tale of the 
power passing into the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, fully re-echoed.* Unfortunate- 
ly for the party, it no sooner appeared 
than it was proved a forgery, and by it 
the real character of those who resorted 
to such fabrications to support a sinking 
cause, was disclosed. If the opponents 

* Appendix to Stewart's Residence in the Sand- 
wich Islands, see letter 6. 



of the mission had taken the stand that 
the influence in governmental matters 
was gradually passing into their hands, 
and the policy of the nation was per- ^ 
ceptibly assuming their hue, they might 
have been sustained by facts. But they 
undertook to prove too much when they 
accused the missionaries of aiming to 
build up an ecclesiastical polity, centring 
all power and wealth in themselves, after 
the manner of the Jesuits of Paraguay. 
The weapons they employed against 
them, were foul in themselves. Conse- 
quently the evil they intended recoiled 
on their own heads, and rendered their 
testimony even upon other matters du- 
bious. 

It must not be supposed that all who 
were not of the mission were in the ranks 
of their enemies. There were many 
men who honestly diflered from them, 
but respected their cause, and who could 
see errors in practice or persons without 
passing wholesale condemnation upon a 
creed or sect. The venerable John 
Young expressed his surprise and plea- 
sure at the reform ; foreign settlers there 
were who lent aid by counsel and exam- 
ple. But those low men, who formerly 
held unlimited influence over the chiefs, 
of whom Rives was the principal, formed 
the nucleus of the party. About them 
gathered the degraded in moral senti- 
ment of all classes; men whose interests 
or sensuality were curtailed by the in- 
creasing knowledge. At their head now 
appeared the English and American 
consuls. In the selection of the former 
individual, the government for its own 
credit had been most unfortunate. So 
popular had Vancouver and Lord Byron 
made that nation, that an oflicial agent 
of generous sentiments and general intel- 
ligence, might have secured an influence 
which would have hastened the progress 
of civilization, and conferred honor upon 
himself But this man unfortunately was 
by temperament, habits and abilities, 
inadequate to such usefulness. His cha- 
racter for mendacity soon became pro- 
verbial throughout the nation, and he 
was considered a reproach to his own 
countrymen, by those who had an op- 
portunity of knowing him.=* He was 
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oflen kind and courteous to the Ameri- 
can missionaries, but was jealous of 
their superior influence, and feared that 
the tone of the peo[^e would tend towards 
that nation. As American commerce 
and settlers were, by far, the most nu- 
merous, and both yearly increasing, 
English influence would gradually be 
absorbed, and in time the islands become 
an appendage to the great republic. 
This was a sufficient motive for an at- 
tempt to frustrate their growing prosper- 
ity. Availing himself of the discordant 
elements about him, he managed by ex- 
citing their cupidity, sensualism, and 
fear of religious intoleration, to combine 
into one party the classes before des- 
cribed. Several Americans, circum- 
vented by his artifice, and imbibing an 
ahnost equal hostility towards their 
countrymen, impolitically condescended 
to serve under his banner, under the per- 
suasion that they were opposing liberal 
principles to fanatical rule. On a small 
scale it was the gay cavalier against the 
zealous round-head. Whichever party 
secured the state proved ascendant. By 
turns Charlton flattered and bullied the 
chiefs; and at all times endeavored to 
convince them that they were the sub- 
jects of the British empire, and under 
some sort of guardianship to him. But 
the assurance of Lord Byron, and the 
terms of his own commission, by which 
he received his appointment to a friendly 
and independent nation, gave the lie to 
those assertions. Failing in defeating 
the progress of the American mission, 
at this period, he proclaimed it his in- 
tention to divide the nation and create a 
rival religion, by the introduction of 
English Roman Catholic priests. Such 
was the state of aflfairs at the visit of 
Captain Jones. 

In the management of their foreign 
relations, the chiefs depended greatly 
upon the advice of the highest foreign 
officers who touched at their islands. 
Either party felt strengthened according 
to the course such pursued. The con- 
duct of Percival was a triumph to the 
liberal party, as they considered them- 
selves; that of Jones strengthened the 
confidence of the government in the 
honor of his nation, and served fully to 
expose the malicious designs of their 



defamers. He arrived imbued with 
many of the prejudices common at that 
era ; numbers zealously hastened to con- 
firm them. The excitement became so 
great that the mission issued a circular, 
stating the course they had pursued, 
denying the charges, and challenging 
an investigation. The residents accept- 
ed it, and appointed a meeting, at which 
both parties could appear and be heard. 
Captain Jones and his officers were to 
be witnesses. At the appointed time all 
assembled; Mr. Charlton repeated the 
substance of the usual complaints; that 
he was dissatisfied with the management 
of the mission; that the people were 
growing worse; that no chief dared tes- 
tify against a missionary, &c. ; but he 
refused to commit any of these charges 
to writing, or render himself liable for 
the proof. He said he came to hear 
what the mission had to prove. Their 
circular was read, and the accusers were 
requested to bring forward some special 
charge or testimony of evil, if there were 
such. Not being able to adduce any, 
the meeting was adjourned. Before 
his departure. Captain Jones having 
made himself acquainted with the facts 
and statements of both sides, wrote to 
the mission, bearing testimony to the 
good results of their labors, and their 
readiness to submit to an investigation 
of any charges derogatory to their sys- 
tem or character.* 



* Captain JoQes* account of the result of this 
meeiing is carious and interesting. In a letter un- 
der date of 1635, he writes : 

' I own I trembled for the cause of Christianity 
and for the poor benighted islander, when I saw on 
the one hand the British ConsuZ, backed by the 
most wealthy and hitherto influential foreign resi- 
dents and snipmasters, in formidable array, and 
prepared, as I supposed, to testify against some half 
dozen meek and numble servants ot the Lord^ calm- 
ly seated on the other ; ready and even anxious to 
be tried by their bitterest enemies, who on this oc- 
casion occupied the quadruple stationofjud^c^jwruj 
witness and prosecutor. Thus situated, what could 
the friends of the mission hope for or expect ? But 
what in reality was the result of this portentous 
meeting, which was to overthrow the missionaries 
and uproot the seeds of civilization and Christianity, 
so extensively and prosperously sown by them m 
every direction, while in their stead idolatry and 
heathenism were to ride triumphantly through all 
coming time ? Such was the object and such were 
the hopes of many of the foreign residents at the 
Sandwich Islands in 1826. What, I again ask, was 
the issue of this great trial ? The Tnett perject, 
JtUl, complete and triumphant victory for the mis- 
sionaries that could have been asked by their most 
devoted friends. Not one jot or tiUle, not one iota 
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On the 2d of March, 1827, the nation 
sustained a loss in the death of their 
venerated chieftain, Kalaimoku, who 
died at Kailua, Hawaii, of the dropsy; a 
complaint from which he had long suf- 
fered. By his countrymen he was sig- 
nificantly termed the * iron cable ' of 
Hawaii.* Boki, whose influence and 
abilities were no ways equal to his bro- 
ther's, was continued governor of Oahu, 
and was vested by Kaahumanu with the 
guardianship of the joung king, a mea- 
sure which she soon had cause to regret. 
He was of an easy temperament, and 
frequently duped by designing foreign- 
ers. For a considerable period, he faith- 
fully discharged his duties, acting in 
harmony with Kaahumanu, but was 
finally seduced into a course which dis- 
tracted the nation, and brought ruin 
upon himself t 

deromitory to their character as vicn^ as ministers of 
the Gospel of the slriciest order, or as missionmies, 
could he made to appear hy the united effbrts of all 
wiio conspired against them.' 

* At his death his stone house, the best built and 
most costly in the island, was dismantled in accord- 
ance with a superstition that still ling:ered among 
them. Upon the death of a hi^h chief, it was not 
uncommon even at so late a period, to destroy much 
of his property, that none other might possess it; 
and valuable loads of satins, velvets, broadcloths, 
ajid other rich goods were taken to the sea-side, cut 
into small pieces, and cast into the surf. 

t An attempt has lately been made by the advo- 
cates of Romanism— see anonymous pamphlet, pub- 
lished at Honolulu, 1840, entitled * Supplement to 
the Sandwich Island Mirror'— to exaggerate the au- 
thority of Hoki, and destroy that of Kaahumanu, 
who is represented as an usurping old woman, led 
hy the American Mission. No historical fact can 
he more clear than that the supreme power devolved 
solely uiMHi her after the death of Kalaimoku, until 
the king became of age. Previous to that, by the 
universal testimony of the king, chiefs and natives, 
Kalaimoku though perhaps more often in contact 
with the whites than herself, derived his authority 
from her, and was her ' Kanaka ' agent or business 
mail, doing nothing without consultation and her 
assent. Kalaimoku has been called regent, but he 
was regent only in the sense that the premier, ac- 
cording to the Hawaiian constitution, can be con- 
sidered as king. He acts with the authority of the 
king for him. As the favored wife of Kamehameha, 
Kaahumanu was second only in power to him in his 
lifetime. Before his death she was appointed guar- 
dian of, or more properly a constitutional check 
upon Liholiho, whose father feared the result of his 
erratic habits, and at his accession was confirmed 
by him in this office. On his departure, the king- 
dom was left jointly to her care, and that of Kalai- 
moku, as before explained. This government was 
a<^ain confirmed at the national council on the 6th 
of June, lS2o. After the death of the latter, the 
^ole authority reverted to Kaahumanu, both by vir- 
tue of rank and previous appointment. It was not 
till a later period that Boki, instigated by foreigners, 
aspired to greater power. Both Kaahuuiauu and 

18 



When it was found that exposure at- 
tended the criminal practices and vio- 
lence of those captains who insulted the 
native authorities, and heaped abuse and 
violence upon the unoffending heads of 
their teachers — for it was at this date 
that the public press was first made use 
of as a check to those whose lawlessness 
was meted only by fear of public dis- 
grace — the virulence of the party that 
supported them, knew no bounds. In 
their rage, they desired the deaths of 
those who had been active in creating 
the moral sentiment, which placed a bar 
to their intemperate passions. Charlton 
blusteringly demanded satisfaction for 
the detention of Clark at Lahaina. Such 
deportment rendered the chiefs more at- 
tached, as they saw an attempt to visit 
the hostility to their acts upon the mis- 
sion. During the month of December, 
it was thought necessary to establish a 
military guard for the protection of the 
most obnoxious. The fortifications at 
Lahaina were made capable of resisting 
any attack from whale ships; though it 
is improbable that the threats would 
have been put into execution. Foiled 
thus on every side, their enmity settled 
into a subtle malignity, which sought 
expression by poisoning the minds of 
visitors, and creating prejudices which 



Boki filled their respective offices without collision, 
and with the approbation of the other chiefs. The 
limits of each were well understood. Kaahumanu 
was the political guardian of the kinedom, the exe- 
cutive power, repeatedly recognized by national 
councils and edicts, also by the officers and war- 
ships of foreign powers. 

Boki was governor of Oahu, and the personeU 
guardian of the king. Like that of the princess, it 
was an important office, but not of a political charac- 
ter. It had been previously filled*, and was a*, a 
later period, by chiefs of equal rank with Boki, who 
never assumed other political importance in con- 
sequence. 

^exi to the children of Keopuolani, Kaahumanu, 
by descent, was entitled to the chief power, being 
the daughter of her husband's most noted warrior, 
Keeaumoku, and second only to him in military 
rank. The importance of his family is shown by 
the offices they filled even in the life time of Kame- 
hameha I. The daughters were his queens, of 
which Kaahumanu was chief. Two sons, Kuakini, 

Governor of Hawaii, and Keeaumoku, governor of 
laui, Lanai and Molokai, afterward placed in an 
office of still ^eater responsibility ny Liholiho, 
the governorship of Kauai. No other family was 
of like importance, though the service and fidelity of 
Kalaimoku entitled him to equal consideration, and 
it is upon the rank that he filled— derived not so 
much from descent as from the firiendship and con- 
fidence of two kings— that the defamers of Kaahu- 
manu endeavored to establish his brother. 
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they hoped would result in the final 
overthrow of the mission, and the chiefs 
that gave it support. Dihble quotes from 
a journal kept by a native, an account of 
a noted occurrence at this period, which, 
as illustrative of the peculiar relative po- 
sition of the different parties, and the 
policy of each, is worth giving in this 
connection. 

'The excitement became very great, and some 
foreigners who had formerly been favorable to the 
mission, were gained over to take part in it; and 
certain unstable chiefs also, particularly Boki and 
Manuia, joined with the opposers, saying it was 
wrong for Mr. Richards to make kpown in America 
the conduct of foreigners which took place at these 
islands. Certain chiefs of Oahu wrote to chiefs on 
Maui, to this efiect: " Chiefs of Maui, if Captain 
Buckle and Captain Clark and the English Consul 
demand your teacher, do you take care of yourselves 
and not refuse to give him up; let a foreigner con- 
test the matter with foreigners, and intermeddle not 
yourselves lest you become guilty." 

* This sentiment gaining ground and causing ^reat 
confusion, Kaahumanu called a council of all the 
chiefs, to determine whether it was right to give up 
Mr. Richards to the rage of the foreigners, or whe- 
ther it was their duty to protect him. 

* Mr. Richards was to sail to Oahu on V^ednesday 
evening, and on the afternoon he preached to his 
people at Lahaina, from the parting address of Paul 
to the Ephesian Church. The congregation were 
in tears, for they had heard the opinion of many 
chiefs not to protect him, and supposed they should 
never again hear bis voice. 

* The chiefs met, and were in council two days 
without coming to a decision, for Boki and even Mr. 
Youngr, the companion of the old king Kamehameha, 
said It Avas wrong for Mr. Richards to write to 
America. 

* On the third day, David Malo and Kanaina en- 
tered within one of'^ the doors of the council room, 
and Kaahumanu, having much confidence in David 
Malo as a teacher, beckoned him to sit down. She 
then said to him with tears : " What can we do for 
4)ur teacher ? for even Mr. Young and Boki sav that 
be was very guilty in writing: to America." David 
said : "The foreigners certainly are very inconsist- 
ent, for they say it is very foolish to pray, but very 
well to learn to read and write, and now they con- 
demn Mr. Richards, not for praying, but for writing 
a letter. But," said he, " let us look at this case; 
if some of your most valuable property should be 
stolen, and you should be grieved for the loss of it, 
and some one should give you information of the 
thief, so that you could regain your property, whom 
would you blame, the informer or the thief?" " The 
thief, surely," said she. David said : " Kanihonui 
was guilty of improper conduct with one of the 
wives of Kamehameha, and Luluhe was knowing to 
the fact and gave him information, which of the two 
did Kamehameha cause to be slain?" She said, 
" Kanihonui." David said : " In what country is it 
the practice to condemn the man who gives true in- 
formation of crimes committed, and let the criminal 



go uncensured and unpunished?" "No where," 
said she. " Why then," replied David, *' should we 
condemn Mr. Richards, who has sent home to his 
country true information, and justify these foreign- 
ers whose riotous conduct is Known to all of us ?" 
Kaahumanu replied : " The case indeed is very 
plain; Mr. Richards is the just one; we chiefs are 
very ignorant." Kaahumanu then conferred with 
the well-disposed chiefs, and came to a decided re- 
solution to protect Mr. Richards. 

* The next momin? came the British Consul in 
his official dress, with Capt Buckle, Boki, Manuia 
and several merchants, ana with an air of confidence 
and importance entered into the hall of the council, 
and insisted that Mr. Richards should be punished. 
But Kaahumanu had made up her mind, and she told 
them her decision; and all knew, foreigners, as well 
as natives, that whatever they might afterwards 
say would be like the beating of the sea against a 
rock. The matter, of course, was ended.' 

At a general council, held by order of 
government, it was proposed to reduce 
the edicts, which had been hitherto is- 
sued according to the will of the indivi- 
dual governors, into a species of national 
code, which should embrace penalties, 
based upon the principles of civilized 
lands. As they were to include the sell- 
ing of ardent spirits, and restrictions 
upon certain liberties which heretofore 
had been free as the winds, the opposi- 
tion was strong. The vengeance of the 
British government was threatened by 
the English consul, if they dared to legis- 
late for themselves. He prevailed so 
far as to defer the execution to an inde- 
finite period, of all the laws enacted, 
except those for murder, theft and adul- 
tery. The whole were printed and dis- 
tributed for the information of the people. 

Two years before, an attempt had 
been made to introduce a municipal code 
of a similar character. The regents had 
invited some of the missionaries to be 
present at the council at which the sev- 
eral clauses were to be discussed. It 
was rumored that the Decalogue was to 
be the basis of the new regulations. 
Some of the foreigners, irritated at these 
measures, broke in upon the meeting, 
and by their violence and menaces, in- 
timidated the chiefs from then accom- 
plishing their purposes.^ 



+ Stewart's Visit to the South Seas, vol. "2, p. 149. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I927--Arrival of Roman Catholic Priests— Their 
history — Rcceptioa—Policy — Opinion of chiefs — 
Foreigners— Spread of Protestantism — Boki's re- 
bellion— 1829— Condact of the King— Leg^islation 
— Hostility of foreigners — Causes of— Vi»it of U. 
S. ship Vincennes— Fatal expedition of Boki— 
Persecution of Papists— Liliha's attempt ^t revo- 
lution—Removal from office— Kuakini appointed 
Governor of Oahu— Jesuits sent away — ^Death of 
Kaahumanu, 1832 — Succeeded by Kmau — Kaui- 
keouli assuages the government — His abolition of 
taboos— Elfiects- Ruction— 1834. 

The year 1827, is memorable for the 
introduction of the Romish mission, and 
the commencement of the fulfilment of 
the desire of Mr. Charlton, the founding 
of a rival faith; though, could he have 
foreseen in its results, the establishment 
of a French interest, which well nigh 
led to the supremacy of that rival na- 
tion, his jealousy would doubtless have 
created a coldness towards it, as great 
as at first his apparent cordiality. Its 
origin was as low, as the measures to 
establish it were base and deceptive. 
After the departure of Boki from Lon- 
don, Rives, who had been dismissed 
from the royal train, went to France; 
there, by fictitious representations of 
his wealth and importance at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, of the real condition of 
which the French were ignorant, having 
no intercourse at that time, he acquired 
notoriety, the greater, as it was suppos- 
ed he had held a responsible ofHce about 
the person of the sovereign. This he 
turned to his advantage, contracting for 
a large quantity of goods, which he was 
to pay for upon arrival at Oahu. Arti- 
sans and priests were advertised for, to 
go out under his patronage, and labor- 
ers to work upon his plantations. In 
July, 1826, Rev. John Alexius Bache- 
lot was appointed Apostolic Prefect of 
the Sandwich Islands, by Pope Leo 
XII. Messrs. Armand and Short, with 
four mechanics, were to accompany him. 
Church ornaments, to the amount of 
several thousand dollars were engaged, 
which, with the passage money, were 
-to be paid for by Rives, at Honolulu. 
He took passage in another ship, for 
the Pacific, and instead of going to the 
islands, landed upon the western coast 
of America, where he soon squandered 
his money and lost his credit. His fate 
is not known, but he never ventured to 
appear before the chiefs, by whom he 



had been discarded, or to meet his un- 
fortunate countrymen, whom he had 
been the means of deluding into exile. 

The ship Comet, Captain Plfissard, 
sailed from Bordeaux, with the goods 
and missionaries, in the early part of 
1827, and arrived at Honolulu, July 
7th, and anchored outside the reef. No 
person appeared to receive the property, 
or welcome the priests. Plassard, un- 
able to sell his cargo, unceremoniously 
landed his passengers, in violation of a 
law which required permission first to 
be obtained. He was informed by the 
governor, of the statute, and ordered to 
take them away. Being beyond the 
range of the batteries, he determined 
not to comply, alledging that he ' had 
had trouble enough with them ; ' and ex- 
pense also, for no passage money was 
paid. The priests were thus left de- 
pendent upon their own exertions for a 
subsistence. They procured a house 
from an American, and lived in compa- 
ny with the mechanics, in an humble 
manner. By the natives they were 
treated in the same way as other for- 
eigners. 

Boki, by command of the regent, had 
been bearer of the order for their ex- 
pulsion. He understood the general 
distinctions between the Roman and 
Protestant systems of theology, and pro- 
fessed his wiJlingness to treat them kind- 
ly while they remained ; but as the 
islanders had already received one set 
of teachers, with whom they were per- 
fectly satisfied, discordant doctrines 
would create unpleasant dissensions, in 
so small and rude a nation. In power- 
ful and enlightened countries, like the 
United States and England, he remark- 
ed, when discussing the propriety of 
their remaining, numerous denomina- 
tions could exist in comparative harmo- 
ny; but with them, difference in their 
present condition would beget conten- 
tion, and it was better that they should 
all think alike. It was also the universal 
wish of the chiefs, that they should 
Jeave. The opinion of Boki obtains to 
the present day, and the king has re- 
peatedly said, that had the Protestants 
sought a footing after Roman Catholic- 
ism had been established, they would 
have met with a similar repulse. 
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The priests, ignorant of the language 
and customs of the Hawaiians, easily 
became the dupes of foreigners, who de- 
sired to use them as an additional re- 
source for overturning the existing order 
of things. By false representations they 
had been seduced to leave France, and 
by the same system of deception were 
they allured to remain. Bachelot and 
Short — Armand having been lost over- 
board on the passage — appear to have 
been men of simple and pious habits, 
and desirous of effecting good in accord- 
ance with the mandates of their church. 
Had they been dropped among an en- 
tirely heathen tribe, their zeal, instruc- 
tions and purity of lives would have won 
respect, and success crowned their 
labors. 

Deluded into the belief that the island- 
ers groaned under the tyranny of priest- 
ridden chiefs, and that numbers, if they 
dared, would hail with joy their pres- 
ence, these men pertinaciously deter- 
mined to remain at every hazard. That 
they had ever received permission from 
government, they never claimed. Bache- 
lot, in a letter published in the * Annals 
of the Propagation of Faith,' writes, 
* we had never obtained the formal yes 
in relation to our remaining on these 
islands ; ' and little later, he says, ' it 
never came into my mind to ask for it, 
till it was too late.' They well knew 
that their stay was in violation of the 
express orders of the government and 
the general wishes of the nation ; yet, 
with an effrontery that shows a sad want 
of moral principle, they elsewhere relate 
the pitiful subterfuges which they em- 
ployed to deceive the chiefs. These 
accorded with the spirit of fanaticism, 
but are a sad comment upon the candor 
and boldness of the evangelist by whose 
authority their church claims ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. The kindness and 
forbearance of the chiefs to them at this 
era, deserve notice. Unwilling to do 
them injury, they suffered them to re- 
main and commence their labors, think- 
ing that they would voluntarily obey the 
injunction for departure so soon as 
means could be provided. 

On the 14th of July, they celebrated 
their first mass; a small chapel for wor- 
ship was opened in January, 1828. — 



Through the kindness of the American 
mission, they were furnished with copies 
of their works in the Hawaiian tongue, 
to enable them to prosecute their studies. 
A small congregation was gathered, 
principally of those foreigners who con- 
formed to their communion. To them, 
their religious services were valuable ; 
and no one can doubt the justice of al- 
lowing all to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. Of this, the 
government seemed to have been aware, 
and offered no molestation. Curiosity 
attracted some natives to witness the 
ceremonies ; they speedily reported that 
images were worshipped. This excited 
much surprise, and drew many of the 
chiefs to the chapel ; among them the 
young king. He afterwards confessed 
he could scarcely avoid laughing at the 
absurdity of worshippinga lifeless stock.* 
This led to an investigation of the new 
rites ; the popish doctrines of veneration 
of holy relics, use of images, fasts and 
feasts, were found strikingly analogous 
to their previous idolatry. To use the 
words of the chiefs, * this new religion 
was all about worshipping images and 
dead men's bones, and taboo on meat.' 
Any one who has examined the external 
forms of the two systems, will perceive 
that this was a natural conclusion to 
their uninstructed minds. How far this 
similarity may have originated in the 
teachings of their early Spanish visitors, 
it would be an interesting query to de- 
termine. The usual objection will be 
urged, that the pictures and images 
were representations and memorials of 
divine things, and not in themselves ob- 
jects of worship. The distinction be- 
tween the idols and the spiritual essences, 
of which they were merely intended to 
convey the outward ideas, was equally 
as well understood by the priests and 
chiefs, as the difference between the 
images of the Roman church and the 
holy personages whose impress they 
bore, is by enlightened Romanists. But 
by the mass of ignorant worshippers of 
either faith, this distinction was either 
altogether lost, or little borne in remem- 
brance. The chiefs and common orders 
universally recognized the identity of 
forms, and were fearful that the predic- 



* Manuscripi letter to William IV. 
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tions of those foreigners who favored its 
increase, would prove true. The de- 
struction of their old faith had brought 
civil war ; the introduction of another, 
which from its many points of semblance 
was supposed would spread rapidly 
among the discontented, and those who 
looked back with desiring eyes to the 
era when * the tide of free-eating' had 
not spread over the land and its good 
gifts were the birthright of the priestly 
favored few. This was the more to be 
feared, as it had the active support of 
the British consul and his partisans. 
From these circumstances originated 
the hostility of the government to its 
introduction ; with them it was a poli- 
cal question, as well as one of religious 
welfare. The strong connection, which 
the idolatry of their old system and the 
rites of the Roman church bore in their 
minds, was pointedly expressed by Kaa- 
humanu, some time afterward, in her 
reply to Mr. Bingham, who remonstra- 
ted with her upon the punishment of the 
converts to that faith. *You have no 
law,' said he, 'that will apply.' She 
immediately referred him to the edict 
against idolatry, promulgated in 1819, 
replying, ' for their worship is like that 
which we have forsaken.' 

Such were the natural inferences of 
native intellect ; other causes tended 
to strengthen their impressions. Boki's 
bias, both from conviction and preju- 
dice, imbibed while in England, was 
then decidedly Protestant; it has been 
seen how his opinions influenced the 
chiefs in their first decisions, before 
an acquaintance had been formed with 
these new rites. Foreigners, whose 
principles of the faith in which they had 
been instructed, had not been swallow- 
ed up in hostility to all religion, or 
whose impressions of Romanism had 
been derived mostly from Spanish Amer- 
ica, strongly urged upon the govern- 
ment the impolicy of allowing its intro- 
duction. Some with more zeal than 
propriety, taught them of the long and 
bloody persecutions of Europe, the in- 
quisition, crusades, papal supremacy, 
and all the iniquities of its most corrupt 
age. These sunk deep into their minds, 
and their fears, magnified by ignorance 
of history, conjectured like evils for 



their dominions. The continued disre- 
gard of the priests to their injunctions, 
confirmed these sentiments. 

As the proselytism of natives slowly 
progressed, and the Romish mission 
gave indications of permanency, the 
Protestant missionaries, by force of ar- 
gument, teaching, and all the influence 
they could lawfully employ, endeavored 
to arrest its progress. The minds of 
the chiefs were sufficiently established; 
the variable disposition of the mass was 
feared. Sermons, defending the theolo- 
gy of Protestantism, and attacking the 
dogmas of the hostile church, were ut- 
tered from every pulpit ; tracts gave 
further circulation to their opinions, and 
a war of discussion was commenced and 
actively pursued. Government lent its 
aid, and unfortunately for the principle, 
though necessarily for its support, church 
and state were more closely united than 
ever. In the American missionaries, 
the chiefs saw friends, who had triumph- 
ed over every prejudice, and proved 
their sincerity and devotedness by years 
of toil and usefulness. In the French- 
men, lawless intruders, tools of a vio- 
lent faction, that assailed both with 
equal acrimony. Consequently, the 
nation became confirmed in friendship 
toward the former, and more inimical to 
the latter. The American missionaries 
were charged with originating all the 
acts of the government, prejudicial to 
the priests and their neophytes. So far 
as their influence created an opposition 
to their tenets, this was true ; it was 
due to their own principles, and to the 
requests of the chiefs and the desires of 
the people, that the errors of Romanism 
should be refuted; the more vigorous 
the attack, the more powerful the de- 
fence ; yet there were found Protestants 
who reviled them, for not welcoming 
those whose success would have proved 
their destruction ; and some even of 
their own number have felt a disposition 
to gloss over their efforts to oppose its 
establishment, as if ashamed of their 
zeal. So far as it may have exceeded 
the bounds of truth or charity, and in 
polemical contests, words and argu- 
ments are not always sufficiently weigh- 
ed, they may hang their heads. Mul- 
titudes can attest their views to have 
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been derived from their teachings, but 
the government openly avowed its acts 
to be its own. 

Every additional band of American 
missionaries was welcomed by the chiefs. 
Under their tuition, instruction rapidly 
spread ; a greater interest was mani- 
fested in religious exercises, though the 
outward show of morality was far great- 
er than its real progress. 

The greatest obstacle to the advance- 
ment of Christianity, was the relapse of 
Boki and his wife, carrying with them a 
large numt)er of adherents, who soon 
formed a dangerous party in the state. 
The rigidness of the chiefs more imme- 
diately under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, was averse to the dispositions 
of these rulers; and the seductions of 
pleasure, and the unceasing importuni- 
ties of foreign advisers finally overcame 
their better resolutions. They aban- 
doned themselves to intemperance ; con- 
tracted debts, and squandered the re- 
sources which had been collected for 
extinguishing those of Liholiho. On a 
smaller scale, the general license of his 
reign was repeated, and the island of 
Oahu groaned under renewed exactions. 
Boki was induced to aim at the regency ; 
the party that had led him astray, as 
easily bound him to the interests of the 
papists, and for a while he was their 
steady friend, while they identified them- 
selves with him, a conspirator against 
the government. * The two consuls, 
English and American, were particularly 
attached to him.*' The chief hindrance 
which the government has received 
even to this day in the establishment of 
law and order has been from the hostile 
attitude and machinations of foreign of- 
ficials, who, forgetful of their duty, have 
been more bent upon engendering dis- 
content and embarrassing the rulers, 
both in their internal and external rela- 
tions, than in attending to their legiti- 
mate offices. The young king, likewise, 
fell into dissipation, and his example 
rendered this party the more dangerous. 
The life of Kaahumanu was endangered 
and a revolution meditated. An attempt 
was made to corrupt many of the chiefs; 
largesses of lands were distributed, and 



* Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, vol. 6, 
?. 94. 



numbers were drawn over to Boki, until 
he found himself at the head of a for- 
midable conspiracy. Arms were pre- 
pared and both sides expected some 
decisive movement. Boki encamped at 
Waikiki, Oahu, menacing the town of 
Honolulu. Kekuanaoa, his fellow-voy- 
ager to England, went alone to his 
camp, and by his persuasions finally 
induced him to give over any overt de- 
signs, and be reconciled with govern- 
ment. He resumed his offices, though 
still disaffected. Under his easy ad- 
ministration, the grosser practices of 
the inhabitants were in some degree re- 
vived, although no positive difficulties 
were experienced. Kaahumanu and the 
king, made the tour of Oahu, and after- 
wards sailed for Maui, where Hoapilt 
and Nahienaena joined them* in a pro- 
gress around all the windward islands, 
by which the kingdom became quieted. 

This year, 18^, the king began to 
take an active part in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. He was now nearly sixteen 
years of age, and had improved much 
under the instruction of his teachers. 
On the 3d of July, a thatched meeting- 
house, one hundred and sixty-nine feet 
in length by sixty-one in breadth, built 
by order of government, at Honolulu, 
was solemnly dedicated. Most of the 
high chiefs were present; the king ap- 
peared, dressed in his rich Windsor 
uniform; and his sister, superbly attir- 
ed, sat beside him, on a sofa in front of 
the pulpit. Four thousand natives were 
assembled ; before the religious exer- 
cises commenced, the king arose and 
addressed the congregation, saying that 
' he had built this house, and he now 
publicly gave it to God,' and declared 
his wish that ' his subjects would serve 
His laws and learn His word. ' After the 
services were closed, the princess made 
a similar address, and the king con- 
cluded by publicly engaging in prayer. 

Complaint has been made against the 
Hawaiian rulers, that they too liter- 
ally based their government upon the 
strictest moral principles of the Scrip*- 
tures. It was fit that powerful remedies 
should be used for violent diseases. Be- 
sides they knew no other course. The 
crimes so prevalent, were seen to violate 
the letter of the divine injunctions; con- 
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sequently the simple rules deduced from 
them were applied with a vigor and rigid- 
ness, which formed a powerful contrast 
to the saturnalia of former years. As 
usual, the faults of execution were attri- 
buted to the missionaries, and they were 
charged with endeavoring to crush the 
free spirit of the nation, and substituting 
iong prayers, fasting and preaching, for 
innocent recreations and commercial 
pursuits. It is perhaps true, that some 
of the Protestant preaching has had an 
effect to deaden industry by an unwise 
prohibition of the ornaments of dress 
and person, which could be procured 
only by money, and money only by labor. 
Savages require a strong stimulus to 
work, and habits of industry are better 
commenced this way than not at all. It 
would have been found that one want 
would beget another, so that not only 
the desires but tastes of civilized life 
would have been hastened. 

The inconsistency of expecting from 
untutored rulers, who were feeling their 
way toward civilization, the perfection 
of legislation which centuries of experi- 
ence had accumulated in more favored 
countries, never influenced a liberality 
of sentiment with their defamers. Those 
who had lived so long away from moral 
restraint, were restless under its spread. 
That savages, on whose sensuality they 
had gloated, and from whose resources 
wealth had been created, should dare to 
bring them within the pale of law, was 
an insult beyond endurance. As the 
folds of a better public opinion gathered 
around them, the more bitter but useless 
were their struggles. 

On the 7th of October, the king issued 
a proclamation in his own name, and 
that of the regent and the high chiefs, 
in which he declared that the laws of his 
kingdom, forbade murder, thefl, licen- 
tiousness, retailing ardent spirits, sab- 
bat h-bres[king and gambling, and that 
these laws would be equally enforced on 
subject and foreigner. This was the 
more necessary, as cases of collision 
not unfrequently occurred, which if not 
brought within the reach of government, 
would eventually lead to retaliation and 
revenge.* 



* Mr. Charlton occasionally undertook violently 
to interfere wUh the duties of the police. About 



Previous to this enactment, it had been 
promulgated, that ' Christian marriage 
was proper for man and woman,' and to 
put an end to the polygamy and polyandry 
of the natives, as well as to draw a veil 
over the dissoluteness of foreigners, pen- 
alties were enforced for the violation of 
the statute. All who continued to live 
with one partner, after a certain date, 
were to be considered legally man and 
wife. An act like this had become ne- 
cessary, to check the most prominent sin 
of the nation, and to enforce the sanctity 
of that relation upon which, above all 
others, the well-being of society depends. 

Strange as it may appear at this day, 
although the most vicious could but ac- 
quiesce in its propriety, opposition was 
aroused to even this salutary law. Mr. 
Charlton, with pompous words, strove to 
bully the chiefs; he declared it neces- 
sary for all laws passed by them, to re- 
ceive the sanction of the king of England : 
five hundred men were said to be under 
his control, and it was boasted that he 
had sufficient force to oppose the regent, 
remove the governors, take possession 
of the forts, and imprison the royal fam- 
ily. His own creatures were to be ap- 
pointed to office. But his threats were 
unheeded. Unawed by the menaces of 
opposition, they steadily pursued a policy 
which had become necessary for the pre- 
servation of order. Those who now 
stood at the head of the nation, had once 
been drunkards, and none were better 
qualified to judge of the evils arising 

this time a cow, belonging to a foreigner, which had 
repeatedly broken into the plantations of the natives 
and injured their crops, was, after severcl ineffeclual 
remonstrances by the sufferers, shot by one of them. 
The native farmers had frequently received much 
damage from the carelessness of the owners of cat- 
tle in not properly providing pastum^e for them, and 
had long lorhorne retaliation; the kiliing of the cow 
was in strict accordance with an old law, which al- 
lowed any punishment to be inflicted upon tres- 
passers within enclosed projierty. The foreigners 
availed themselves ofits privileges, and some of the 
cattle of the natives had been put to death for the 
same offence. Instead of entering any complaint 
before the chiefs, Charlton with another foreigner, 
proceeded on horseback to the residence of the native 
who had committed the deed, pulled him from his 
house, put a rope around his neck, and, tying it to 
his saddle, set out at a brisk rate for the town. The 
poor fellow kept up as well as he couJd; but becom- 
ing exhausted, fell, and was dragged by his neck 
alon^ the road. His sufferings would soon have 
terminated by death, had not a native, who fortu- 
nately came up, rail and cut the rope. The authors 
of this cruelty rode quietly into town, while their 
victim was taken up more dead than alive. 
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from the use of ardent spirits. They 
were well acquainted with the strength 
of the acquired taste which prevailed 
among their people ; and were convinced 
that restriction alone could prevent its 
increase. On no point had a greater 
effort of principle been shown. The 
policy then established, has been, with 
occasional relapses, steadily pursued to 
the present time. Boki let land at Oahu 
for sugar plantations, the produce of 
which was to be converted into rum. 
Kaahumanu at once rescinded the lease ; 
and from that period it has been the con- 
dition on which all lands are leased, that 
no ardent spirits are to be manufactured 
or sold on them. 

The arrival of the United States ship 
Vincennes, Captain Finch, soon after 
these attempts at establishing a polity, 
which should embrace all classes and 
misdemeanors, confirmed the resolution 
of the chiefs. The government of the 
United States had sent gifts to the king 
and principal chiefs, which were pre- 
sented in form; also a letter, congratu- 
lating them on the progress of civilization 
and religion in his dominions, and re- 
commending earnest altention to * the 
religion of the Christian's Bible.' It 
abo added, ' the President also anxious- 
ly hopes that peace and kindness and 
justice will prevail, between your people 
and those citizens of the United States 
who visit your islands, and that the re- 
gulations of your government will be 
such as to enforce them upon all. Our 
citizens who violate your laws, or inter- 
fere with your regulations, violate at the 
«ame time their duty to their own gov- 
ernment and country, and merit censure 
and punishment.' Here was a positive 
condemnation of the conduct of the crew 
of the Dolphin, and ample sanction to 
the new legislation. The rage of those 
whose assertions were so speedily and 
unexpectedly disproved, was extreme, 
and vented in a protest of singular na- 
ture to the American government. The 
advice bestowed by Captain Finch, was 
of the most judicious character, and his 
whole intercourse of eminent utility to 
the best interests of the nation and his 
countrymen. Through his negotiations, 
debts to Americans to the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars were acknowledged, 



with a pledge of speedy liquidation. 
The payment was to be made in sandal- 
wood, and the several islands were as- 
sessed their respective amounts. After 
the departure of the VincenneSy its col- 
lection was industriously enforced. 

In November, a vessel arrived at 
Honolulu, from which it was communi- 
cated to ]3oki, that some where in the 
South Pacific, an island abounding in 
sandal-wood had been fallen in with. 
Its situation was a secret, known only 
to few; one of the number proposed to 
the governor to fit out an expedition and 
take possession of it. The prospect of 
so speedily acquiring wealth, and the 
desire of wiping out his debts and re- 
trieving his credit, were too tempting to 
be resisted. The beautiful man-of-war 
brig Kamehameha, and a smaller one 
were selected. Each was well provided 
with arms and ammunition and stores 
for colonizing. Including soldiers, sail- 
ors and attendants, nearly five hundred 
people embarked, among whom were 
the flower of the youth of Oahu. Ten 
foreigners also were enlisted for the 
navigation of the vessels. The com- 
mand of the smaller vessel, the Becket, 
was given to Manui, a confidential agent 
of the governor's, and who had made 
the voyage to England with him. Al- 
though of but one hundred tons, one 
hundred and seventy-nine individuals 
were crowded on board, for a long voy- 
age, through the tropics. With Boki, 
the press was even greater. Hastily 
equipped and insufficiently manned, they 
sailed on the 2d of December, against 
the advice and remonstrances of many 
of the merchants, who endeavored to in- 
duce Boki to abandon the undertaking. 
The infatuation which pervaded the 
minds of the youths, was equal to the 
lust of gold which led thousands of Spa- 
nish hidalgos, in earlier days, from 
homes of comfort and happiness, to 
scenes of toil, famine and death. Wo- 
men wailed the departure of their hus- 
bands, sons and brothers, as if the grave 
had closed upon them. Previous to his 
departure, Boki thus addressed his peo- 
ple: 'Attend, my friends, hear what I 
have to say; you know my sin is great; 
it smells from Hawaii to Kauai ; it is 
enormous, and it is my own, and not 
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another's. I am about to take a voyage 
to extinguish the debt of the king and 
not for unworthy purposes.' 

The expedition first touched ' at the 
island of Rotuma, one of the new He- 
brides. Here discontent from the hard- 
ships of the voyage, began to arise. 
Boki treated the inhabitants of that little 
isle with the rapacity of a conqueror; 
and finally compelled a number to work 
in cutting sandal-wood. Erromanga, 
the island to which they were bound, 
was distant but a few day's sail. Boki 
having completed his preparations, sail- 
ed ten days in advance of the Becket. 
His fate has never been with certainty 
ascertained. But from the careless 
habits of the natives with their pipes, 
and the quantity of powder on deck, it 
is conjectured that the brig was blown 
up, though not a fragment, which could 
be identified, has ever been found. The 
Becket arrived at Erromanga, and not 
meeting her consort, her disastrous end 
could only be surmised. Manui remain- 
ed there five weeks, committing outrages 
on the natives, which led to frequent 
hostilities. The object of the expedition 
was entirely defeated. A distemper 
broke out which destroyed many ; among 
them Manui. The Becket then sailed 
for Oahu, and a scene of horror ensued, 
which baffles description. Crowded with 
the sick, tlio dying and the dead, the 
vessel became a floating charnel-house. 
The sufferings of the living were aggra- 
vated by famine; they lay under a burn- 
ing sun, enduring agonies of thirst, and 
wore destitute of medicines or medical 
skill; feebler and fainter, day by day, 
arose the groans of the suffering passen- 
gers Jind the wails of the almost equally 
helpless crew. The slow progress of 
the brig was tracked by corpses. The 
conduct of the foreigners, who seem to 
hav(^ been wrapt in the selfishness of 
desi>air, was barbjirous, and its remem- 
brance inflames the resentment of rela- 
tives to this day. The dying, as well as 
the dead, were reported to have been 
cast overboard. In addition to their 
original immbers, forty-seven natives of 
Rotuma were on board ; and out of the 
two hundred and twenty-six souls that 
composed the brig's company, but twenty 
returned, and of these, eight were for- 
19 



eigners. Twenty natives had been left 
at Rotuma, on their way, some of whom 
afterwards found their way back. On 
the 3d of August, 1830, the Becket ar- 
rived at Honolulu, and as the news of 
the disaster spread, the voice of weep- 
ing and wailing was heard by night and 
by day. The loss of so many active, 
intelligent men, was a severe blow to 
the nation. Kaahumanu was on Kauai 
when the expedition was fitted out; had 
she been present, it is supposed she 
would have prevented its departure. 

Oahu had been left in charge of Lili- 
ha, and Kaikioewa resumed the guar- 
dianship of the king. Previous to his 
departure, Boki seemed desirous of re- 
gaining the esteem of his fellow chiefs. 
He had issued an order, August 8th, at 
the command of Kaahumanu, forbidding 
the natives to attend the religious ser- 
vices of the papists. It was found that 
their proselytes refused to attend schools 
or receive the rudiments of instruction; 
and that through their influence, the 
party hostile to the chiefs was increas- 
ing. However, permission was granted 
for the continuance of their labors among 
foreigners, but they were enjoined noi 
to allow natives to enter their chapel. 
Despite of this injunction, numbers re- 
ceived instruction; force was then used 
to compel their absence, and at this 
time commenced what has been called 
'the persecution.' Religious intolerance 
cannot be justified ; but the question 
arises, how far the policy of the govern- 
ment partook of that character? When 
the manner of the introduction of the 
priests is considered, and the contumely 
they exhibited toward the government, 
persevering in remaining against the 
wishes of the rulers, who were disinclin- 
ed to employ force, its leniency was re- 
markable: especially when the imperious 
Kaahumanu held the reins of state. It 
is true that Boki favored them, but only 
when in rebellion against the legitimate 
authorities, and in connection with the 
enemies of the nation. I^eaning on him, 
and duped by the party headed by the 
English consul, they and their converts, 
who wore very few, unfortunately be- 
came identified with thcuT. 

Political views, quite as much as re- 
ligious, occupied their attention; and it 
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was to Boki that they gave their sup- 
port, as the aspirant tor the highest 
office in the kingdom. A complete re- 
volution was to attend his success. It 
was the desire of license that influenced 
the mass of his partisans; creeds, wheth- 
er papal or protestant, were of little 
consequence in their eyes, though they 
WjBre glad to strengthen their cause by 
such valuable auxiliaries as bigots or 
sincere converts to novel doctrines, in- 
variably make. The government un- 
wisely imposed fines and imprisonment 
upon the latter. Too powerless to have 
disturbed the peace of the state, it would 
have been a more merciful and wiser 
policy to have let them alone ; but it is 
not surprising that rulers just emerging 
from the grossest despotism, should em- 
ploy more of physical force than charity. 
Expostulation, entreaties and advice 
were first used ; and it was not until the 
chiefs were defied, that they were con- 
fined, and set to work in making stone 
walls, repairing roads and fabricating 
mats; labors to which they had been ac- 
customed from their infancy, but now 
aggravated by filthy lodgings, bad food, 
and the contempt and rudeness common 
to the lowest orders, particularly of na- 
tives, with whom malevolence to the 
unfortunate had always been an active 
principle. They were punished for idol- 
atry : and they who repeated the offence 
five times, either by worshipping at the 
chapel, or indulging in their old rites, 
were obliged to remove the filth of the 
fort with their hands. Instead of the 
inhumanity of these acts being attributed 
to the American missionaries, their mild- 
ness, in comparison with the bloody 
executions which would have awaited 
these offenders but a few years before, 
is owing to the humanizing spirit of the 
Christianity they had introduced. Nine 
years of instruction had sufficed to pro- 
duce the change. What might not have 
been hoped for in as many to come. 
But individuals, too prejudiced and nar- 
row-minded to acknowledge or ascer- 
tain the truth, charged those whose 
labors had been emphatically turned to- 
ward extinguishing the barbarism of the 
olden regime, with the sole responsi- 
bility of these unwise acts. The Amer- 
ican missionaries would have rejoiced to 



have seen Romanism driven from the 
land through the intervention of en- 
lightened public sentiment; but not one 
proof can be shown that they ever ad- 
vocated cruelty. Individual instances 
there were of those whose minds, illi- 
beralized by sectarianism, looked on 
with reprehensible apathy; but the spi- 
rit of the body was far different. 

Romanists to the number of thirty, 
men and women, were incorporated in 
the ranks of common malefactors, and 
from time to time for several years, 
made liable to similar punishments. But 
their sufferings have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

In ten years from the commencement 
of the mission, nine hundred schools, 
taught by native teachers, were estab- 
lished, and forty-four thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five learners brought 
under their influence. Rude and igno- 
rant as were the former, they proved 
useful to the latter, by aiding in forming 
correct habits, and withdrawing them 
from scenes of doubtful good. 

In May, 1830, the king and Kaahu- 
manu visited the windward islands; the 
government of Oahu remaining in the 
hands of Liliha and her partisans. Dur- 
ing their absence the laws of 18^ were 
suffered to fall into disuse ; immorality 
again abounded ; and gaming and drunk- 
enness were unpunished. Liliha pre- 
pared to maintain her supremacy by an 
appeal to arms, as it had been rumored 
that she was to be removed. The sym- 
pathies of a large body of foreigners 
were with her, and much excitement 
prevailed. The king publicly commit- 
ted the charge of affairs to Kaahumanu, 
who immediately appointed her brother 
Kuakini, governor of Oahu. Naihe was 
lefl in charge of Hawaii. No chief was 
more capable in an exigency of this na- 
ture than Kuakini; to the stem spirit of 
his father, he joined the intelligence de- 
rived from superior advantages. He 
spoke English well, and was considered 
the shrewdest of the chieflains. Troops 
were landed secretly and at several 
points, at once, on Oahu ; the forts and 
military stdres secured; the revolution- 
ary party completely overawed, and its 
leaders supplanted in office. Kuakini 
entered upon the duties of his station 
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with a determination of enforcing the 
very letter of the law ; this was done 
with a rigor which gave cause of offence 
to many foreigners, but his sternness 
quelled every appearance of insubordi- 
nation. He was fully equal to the task 
of subduing the impeitinence of lawless 
whites, and compelling them to keep 
within their proper spheres. At the 
same time his officers, with a rudeness 
which was inexcusable, entered private 
houses, and carried liquor from tables. 
Horses were seized from their owners for 
violating the law respecting the Sabbath, 
but were eventually released. The vio- 
lence with which the statutes were now 
enforced, contrasted forcibly with the 
laxity of the previous rule. Armed 
bands paraded the streets; grog-shops, 
gaming-houses and haunts of dissipation 
were suppressed; even quiet riding on 
Sundays was forbidden. But the strong 
arm of government was not capable of 
infusing order and sobriety into a diss6- 
lute population; though outward deco- 
rum prevailed, far preferable to the 
former laxity, secret means of indul- 
gence were sought out ; all his mea- 
sures met at first a strong opposition, 
and many continued to be evaded. It 
was proposed to sell rum to foreigners 
only; Kuakini replied, * to horses, cat- 
tle and hogs you may sell rum; but to 
real men you must not on these shores.' 
A national temperance society was form- 
ed, in the objects of which the chiefs 
cordially united. 

Entirely to suppress all opposition to 
government, Kuakini next determined to 
send away the Romish priests; on the 
2d of April, 1831, they were summoned 
to the fort, and ordered to leave the 
islands in three months. As they mani- 
fested no disposition to comply, this 
order was repeated twice afterward. 
The course of the priests is somewhat 
remarkable, and sufficiently obstinate 
and deceptive to have caused harsher 
measures in a more civilized nation."^ 



* ' That we might appear to yield in some degree 
to Ihc demands of the chiefs, and to avoid irritating 
ibem, we took care, when any vessel was about to 
depart, to request, in writing, of the captain, a gra- 
tuitous ])assagc. We did this in respect to several; 
and as they knew our intentions, they answered us, 
also in writing, and absolutely refused to grant our 
request; for no captain was willing to engage in ex- 
ecuting the sentence pronounced against us/ 



Meanwhile, they continued their labors, 
and among the disappointed adherents 
of Liliha, gained some new converts; 
the most noted of whom was an aged 
sister of Kalanikapule, the late king of 
Oahu, who perished at the battle of 
Nuuanu, but whose family, though de- 
prived of all political influence, was, by 
the clemency of Kamehameha, allowed 
to retain many of the advantages of their 
former rank. She died in 1^7. 

The duplicity of the priests being now 
too manifest to be longer disregarded, 
if the government wished to retain even 
the shadow of power within their own 
kingdom, it was decided to send them 
away at the public expense. It is evi- 
dent throughout all the transactions of 
the priests and their partisans, that they 
wished to irritate the chiefs to measures, 
which, exaggerated and distorted by 
their representations, should wear the 
appearance of religious persecution, and 
by an apparent breach of the laws of 
nations, involve them with their respect- 
ive governments. Unfortunately, they 
succeeded but too well, and the unde- 
sired presence of these papists, with the 
equally unprovoked insults of their sup- 
porters, were at last crowned by the un- 
just interference of France. 

Letters had been received from the 
prefect of the Roman Catholic missions 



' A short time afterward a Prussian vessel arrived, 
the captain of which brought presents from the king 
of Prussia to the young kmg of the Sandwich Isf 
ands. The ar/rival of this vessel furnished an occa- 
sion for a new attempt to compel us to leave the 
archipelago. The governor of Hawaii re-appeared. 
" Here," said he to me, " is a ship from near your 
own country. It will conduct you to your own 
land." " Vvhat you say is reasonable," I replied, 
" but wlio will pay my passage ? I came here with 
nothing but my body and the word of God; ipy heart 
has not been upon the things of this world ; i have 
amassed no money." " Perhaps he will take you 
for nothing." " It is possible; but ask him your- 
self, and you shall see." Kuakini retired with this 
answer. The captain came to see us; I explained 
to him our situation; he obligingly offerea to re- 
ceive us on board of his vessel, if we wished to de- 
Earl; but if not lie told us to make an application to 
iih in writing, and to dictate the answer which we 
wished him to make : which was done. The cov- 
ernor of Hawaii also went to see him, and urged nim 
to take charge of us. The Prussian captain answered 
him that he would do it with pleasure, but that be- 
fore M. Patrick and I could come on l)oard,he must 
be paid five thousand dollars, (more than twenty, 
five thousand francs.) The poor governor had a 
great desire to rid himself of us, but he was still 
more anxious to keep his money. He was there- 
fore oblij^cd to abandon his project.'— Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith^ vol. 10, p. 370. 
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in California, inviting the priests to their 
aid, as their services were greatly need- 
ed. It was determined to land them in 
that country; accordingly a native brig, 
the Waverly, was fitted out for that 
service, at an expense of one thousand 
dollars. On the 7th of December, Kaa- 
humanu issued a proclamation, in which 
she stated the reasons for thus sending 
them off; that they had remained in 
defiance of their orders, and by them 
«ome of the people liad been led into 
iseditious practices; that their plea for 
not leaving before had been, ' We have 
no vessel to go in:' 'therefore we put 
them on board our vessel, to carry them 
to a place where the service is like their 
own.' Certainly, for barbarians, a hu- 
mane consideration to be exercised to- 
ward such obstinate contemners of their 
laws. 

On the 24th they were embarked; 
and on the 28th of January, 1832, were 
landed at San Pedro, California, where 
they were welcomed into the mission of 
San Gabriel, without incurring further 
hardship than is incidcutal to all travel- 
ers in those parts. The mechanics of 
the mission were suflci-ed to remain. 

Kaahumanu* died the 5th of June fol- 
lowing, in the 58th year of her age. 
She was a firm and conscientious Chris- 
tian to the last; beloved by those who 
intimately knew her, and universally 
respected for her abilities. Her remains 
were deposited in the royal tomb at 
Honolulu, beside those of Liholiho and 
Kamamalu. 

After the death of Naihc, which occur- 
red in December, 1831, Kuakini return- 
ed to his proper government of Hawaii, 

* The faith she cnterlainrd of Ji happy immor- 
tality, was simple and yet dlletivf . On the iii^'ht 
of the 4th, when her end was ex|)0('tcd, she remark- 
ed—referring to the custom oi lier nation, which 
requires new houses to he (Mected in wliatcver part 
of her territories the royal family were to visit— 

* The way that I am Roinj; tiie hn'iisr is pri'j)arcd— 
send the ihoucrhts thither rcjoicinij.' Her atlacli- 
ment to tlic mejnhcrs of the mission was of the most 
devoted nature, mingled with gratitude for the 
change they had hcen instrumental in elfecting. 
When the life of one of their numher was threatenc"d 
at Lahaina, and fears were entertained that violence 
would he attempted hy certain foreigners, she sent 
for him to come to Honolulu. Upon landing, taking 
him by the hand, she led him through the fort, and 
showed him her magazines of arms, and her soldiers : 

* These,' said she, ' are all mine, and hoih they and 
I shall perish before harm reaches you.' 



where his efforts for the forcible suppres- 
sion of vice were as vigorous as at Oahu, 
in which Kapiolani, with more gentle- 
ness and judgment, joined. 

In August, 1832, the United States 
i frigate Potomac, Commodore Downes, 
! arrived at Honolulu. That distinguished 
commander exerted himself to ei^ighten 
; the minds of the chiefs, while he treated 
them with the courtesy due to their sta- 
tion. To those unacquainted with the 
peculiar condition of Hawaiian society, 
it may seem puerile to mention the fre- 
quent visits of men-of-war. But they 
should consider that the deportment of 
their commanders had an important in- 
fluence either to sustain the chiefs in 
their attempts at exercising their just 
jurisdiction, and the missionaries in their 
labors, or to encourage the contemners 
of the one and the opposers of the other. 

In the early part of 1833, KauikeouU 
assumed the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, Kinau holding the same relative 
situation to him, under the title of Kaa- 
humanu II., that her step-mother did to 
Liholiho. The character and capabili- 
ties of Kinau were very similar to those 
of her predecessor; before her conver- 
sion she was haughty, cruel and disso- 
lute ; aflerward, firm, conscientious and 
temperate. The king had acquired a 
great fondness for nautical affairs, and 
as most of their fine vessels had been 
wrecked, desired to purchase a brig at 
an expense of twelve thousand dollars. 
This Kinau and the other chiefs opposed, 
upon the ground of the impolicy of incur- 
ring further debts, while theii* old were 
undischarged. The king reluctantly 
yielded ; he had been an apt scholar, 
and had given, thus far, proofs of an 
amiable disposition, and a desire to rule 
with sobriety. But power and youthful 
passions are strong temptations ; of them- 
selves they might have been sufficient to 
have led him into a course of dissipation, 
in which the affairs of government would 
have been relaxed. But the endeavors 
of certain foreigners were unwearied to 
wean him from all religious obligations, 
and to render him an easy tool in their 
h ands. The power of Boki 's faction was 
too far gone to allow of hope in that 
quarter ; but by pandering to the low 
tastes of a semi-savage monarchy he 
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might be won. Accordingly he was plied 
with tempting wines and liquors, until 
his better resolutions were overpowered, 
and he acquired a thirst as strong as 
that of his predecesso)*; though his in- 
dulgence was by no means equal. Se- 
duced by such characters, he avoided 
his counselors, and sought the society 
of young, unprincipled m^n. It was 
urged upon him to take off all taboos; 
the real desires of the natives an^ the 
hopelessness of the labors of the mis- 
sionaries would then be apparent. The 
generally moral condition, was declared 
to be entirely owing to the absolutism of 
the chiefs; and if they turned, the nation 
would follow. That this was partly 
true, no missionary could deny. They 
numbered but few real converts, though 
they justly claimed the amelioration of 
manners, the desire of instruction, and 
much of the gradiial change for the bet- 
ter, to be the result of their labors. 
Still following the example of the rulers, 
it had become fashionable to be of their 
belief; all important offices were in their 
hands ; and interest more than intelli- 
gence conspired to produce an outward 
conformity to morality. While numbers, 
to the best of their abilities, were Chris- 
tians, thousands joined their ranks from 
unworthy motives ; perhaps in no in- 
stances have the united cunning and 
mendacity of the Hawaiian character 
been more strikingly displayed than in 
their stratagems to deceive their religi- 
ous teachers. By fraud, by even giving 
up much loved sins, and by ready know- 
ledge of the scriptures, many managed 
to become church members, because by 
it their importance was increased, and 
their chances of political preferment bet- 
ter. This is too Christian a practice for 
civilized men to wonder at. Deceived 
by appearances, the friends of the mis- 
sion exaggerated their success. Now 
was thought the opportunity of putting it 
to the test. 

The principles of the king had become 
loosened, and he longed to indulge in 
the forbidden pleasures of his race. The 
moment was opportune ; he was per- 
suaded, and finally gave the signal. — 
Hoapili hastened to Honolulu to endea- 
vor to arrest the torrent, and persuade 
the king to retire with him to Lahaina. 



But he had gone too far to retract. He 
immediately issued a proclamation, cen- 
tring in himself all legal authority, the 
power of life and death, and taking off 
all penalties of the laws, excepting those 
for murder, theft and adultery; the lat- 
ter at any time was almost a dead letter. 
Foreigners were to be protected in their 
persons and property. The consequen- 
ces of the sweeping away of moral re- 
straint and municipal regulations in a 
well-ordered community, can be imagin- 
ed ; how far worse the consequences 
among a dissolute population, ripe for 
crime, lust, debauchery and revenge. 
The scene that followed beggars descrip- 
tion. Some remained faithful to their 
instructions, and had the amount of mis- 
sionary good been confined to those few, 
their labors would have been amply re- 
paid. The worst scenes were enacted 
at Honolulu, but a general civil and 
moral anarchy prevailed throughout the 
group. Schools were deserted, teachers 
relapsed, congregations were thinned, 
excesses abounded, and in some places, 
especially in the district of Hilo, Ha- 
waii, idolatrous worship was again per- 
formed. Several churches were burned 
and some lives lost. Groggeries were 
opened, and distilleries set in motion. 
The wild orgies of heathenism rioted 
over the land ; men left ■ their wives, 
wives their husbands; parents, brothers, 
sisters and relatives, united like beasts, 
in common prostitution; they gambled, 
they fought, for old grudges were then 
scored off; they drank and they reveled. 
Kinau, surrounded by a faithful few, 
dared not venture without the walls of 
the fort: her person would have been as 
common as the lowest female. Kaikio- 
ewa, and some of the old warriors, 
wished, by force of arms, to compel the 
king to put a stop to such a course ; but 
more peaceful counsels prevailed, and 
it was thought best to let the passions of 
the mass exhaust themselves. The king 
retired to the west part of Honolulu, and 
there, countenanced by Charlton, who 
boasted that the American missionaries 
would be sent off on the arrival of the 
next English armed vessel, and attended 
by bottle companions, indulged in con- 
tinuous debauchery. Several times was 
he visited by Mr. Bingham, who endea- 
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vored to reclaim him, by kindly but forci- 
ble monitions. He was treated with re- 
spect, and his remonstrances had an clTect 
the king was unwilling to acknowledge. 
The princess, though almost equally 
giddy and volatile, became alarmed 
and was incessant in affectionate en- 
deavors to reclaim her brother. Urged 
by pernicious counsels, he had deter- 
mined to remove Kinau from the regency 
and substitute Liliha. The partisans of 
the latter assembled round him, and 
were clamorous for the event. It was 
to have been done publicly; the chiefs 
were present ; the revocation was on his 
lips, when he unexpectedly turned to 
Kinau and solemnly confirmed her in 
office. The effect was electric; all per- 
ceived the days of misrule were num- 
bered. When expostulated with for not 
carrying out his intention, he gave the 
significant reply, ' very strong is the 
kingdom of Grod.' 

In their relation of this reaction, the 
Roman Catholics, though they appear to 
rejoice in its effects so far as it was in- 
jurious to Protestantism, yet are obliged 
to confess, that even among their con- 
verts, the * piety of some appeared to 
grow cold.' 

For awhile the king wavered between 
two courses ; sometimes dissolute, at 
others respectful and attending divine 
worship. Multitudes, wearied by their 
excesses, or disgusted with scenes which 
had long been given over, returned to 
their teachers, and confessed they had 
had enough; they were satisfied that law 
and order were better; the experiment 
of unrestrained license had been tried, 
and demonstrated as vicious. The con- 
trast between such times, when neither 
life nor property were safe; when sen- 
suality became palsied with excess ; 
when revenge rioted unchecked, and 
gambling begat insatiable desire^,; and 
the peaceful systems of education, com- 
mercial pursuits, and united households, 
was made so apparent to the advantage 
of the latter, that it would have been 
found difficult to have again renewed the 
former. It was the final effort of the 
disorganizers to bring about a revolu- 
tion; and it cannot be doubted that some 
among their ranks shrunk in affright from 
the foul phantom they had conjured up. 



Its effects were long felt, especially by 
individuals ; families were forever sepa- 
rated; healths ruined; limbs bruised or 
broken; and much property squandered 
or destroyed. No foreigner suffered, 
except in the interruption of business and 
anxiety for the results. 

In 1834, the reaction of the previous 
year began . to be conspicuous. The 
king gave sanction to the laws, and the 
traffic in ardent spirits was mostly sup- 
pressed, except at Oahu. Efficient aid 
to the cause of temperance was afforded 
by shipmasters, who had long expe- 
rienced evils from the use of ardent 
spirits among their crews, and were 
anxious to see its sale altogether dis- 
continued. At Honolulu it was finally 
put under certain restrictions, which, 
while they prevented much of the former 
disorder, gave the king an annual reve- 
nue from the licenses issued for the priv- 
ilege of retailing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1836— Political position of the Chiefs and Mission 
— Mr. Richards' agency to ifie United States- 
Employment of foreigners— Further history of tlic 
Jesuits— Arrival of the French sloop-of- war Bonite 
— H. B. M. S. Acteon— Lord Edward Russell- 
Diplomatic intercourse — Treaties — Return of 
priests from California, 1 837— Ordered on board 
the Clementine — Abandoned to government— 
Burning of the Aag by English consul — Armed 
interference of Captains Belcher, of the Sulphur, 
and Du Petit Thouars, of the Venus frigate- 
Account of official intercourse — Treaty negotiated 
—Arrival of Imogene frigate— Another arrival of 

Eriests— Sent away — Edict against Romanism — 
"urther persecution — Religious toleration pro- 
* claimed by the King, 17th June, 1839— Proceeding 
of foreign residents at Honolulu — Admixture of 
religious and political movements of the French 
in the Pacific — Policy — Arrival of L^Artemise 
frigate, Laplace commander— Blockade of the 
port of Honolulu — Manifesto- Demands — Agreed 
to— History of commercial treaty — Interview with 
king-Arrival of French bishop— Fresh difficul- 
ties incited, 1342— Visit and demands of the cor- 
vette L'Embu:>c!ide, Captain Mallet, September. 

A NEW era was now dawning. The 
missionaries had carried forward the 
nation to a certain point, when it became 
necessary for new influences to operate, 
that their work of civilizing as well as 
evangelizing might be completed. The 
religious movement in one sense had 
fulfilled its task. Sixteen years had 
elapsed since the idols were overthrown. 
In that time, Christianity had made rapid 
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progress, until the entire nation owned 
its sway. Pulpits, schools and mission 
stations were scattered over the land. 
Idolatry, infanticide, licentiousness, in- 
toxication, murder, the worst features of 
heathenism, which, by its standard, half 
partook of the character of virtues, had 
been successively vanquished. The 
strenuous opposition to the progress of 
the Gospel was gradually changing its 
character, and settling into a political 
animosity to the chieS. Laws, people 
and government partook of the puritani- 
cal caste of their religious teachers. 
Without exaggeration, the nation may 
now be said to have been Christianized; 
that is, their faith was fixed in Jehovah, 
and the principles of the revealed Gos- 
pel were their professed guide. To 
advance further, the religious reforma- 
tion must operate on individuals, by xe- 
generating their lives and implanting 
pure motives of action. Vice must now 
be attacked in detail rather than in the 
mass. The public sentiment, however 
unsound at heart, had adopted the stand- 
ard of the cross. The impression made 
upon the world by this religious conquest 
was great. Christendom resounded with 
the triumph. It recalled the days of the 
primitive bishops, when Papal Rome in 
the infancy of her power sent forth her 
heralds throughout heathen Europe, and 
nations were born to her sway as in a 
day. This was the work of Protestant- 
ism in the nineteenth century, and its 
example has been the most active stimu- 
lant to modern missions. But while it 
had done so much for Hawaiians, it had 
left undone much equally as essential 
for their preservation as a nation. It 
had carried them to a certain height and 
bade them spread their wings and soar 
aloft. It was too soon. Christianity it 
is true had spread its healing balm over 
limbs lacerated with sin, and as with the 
touch of its author, the sick had risen 
and walked. But new evils had sprung 
up — new relations were now to be pro- 
vided for — and new foes to be fought. 
Much as the Hawaiians had acquired in 
the art of self-government they were ig- 
norant of political govej*nment consider- 
ed in its foreign relations. Exposed as 
they were to the machinations of malcon- 
tent foreigners exciting treason among 



subjects — becoming more known yearly 
to the civilized world and incurring the 
responsibilities incident to national ex- 
istence, — aiming at carrying out to an 
advanced civilization the experiment 
which Christianity had commenced, and 
desirous of appearing among the family 
of nations, it became requisite that they 
should lay the foundations of their new 
polity on sure and enlightened grounds. 
Ignorant themselves, they were obliged 
to look to others for knowledge. Versed 
in theology, with sacred history on their 
tongues' ends, they were as yet unac- 
quainted with the practical science of 
international government and the axioms 
of political economy. Who should in- 
struct them? The missionaries were de- 
barred by their patrons in the United 
States from incurring the charge of mov- 
ing in political matters — from following 
the example of the Jesuits and creating 
at once a church and state. This was a 
good rule so far as the clergymen were 
concerned, for excellence in religious 
polemics or single-heartedness in faith, 
by no means argued skill in the manage- 
ment of a state, or a practical knowledge 
of men. But having been instrumental 
in bringing the nation to a position 
where a new order of talents was as 
necessary for it to advance in its career 
as that of the past had been to save it 
from destruction by its own weight of 
vices, it was due it to provide the ne- 
cessary pilots for the new sea on which 
it had been launched. Roman Catho- 
licism never hesitates, when opportunity 
offers, to merge the church and state 
into one power; but she provides agents 
skilled for the work. Not so modern 
Protestantism. Its policy has been to 
convert; to make spiritual conquests 
and leave the state to its own resources. 
This is right where talent and knowledge 
exists But where the entire overthrow- 
ing of th'e past is necessary for the welfare 
of the future, it is indispensable that in- 
struction and influence should be felt 
throughout, if the work is to be com- 
pleted. In 1836, the chiefs were as 
much children in the science of govern- 
ment, as understood among civilized 
states, as in 1820, they were blind to 
the morality of the sermon on the mount. 
Troubles were thickening around tKe\SL. 
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They turned instinctively to the mission- 
aries for advice. This was rather im- 
plied than given ; no one could be found 
in the face of the principles professed 
sufficiently bold or confident in his own 
ability, to meet the emergency and pro- 
claim himself at once the steward of 
souls and the adviser of the state. Had 
such an one appeared, if his talents and 
experience had been equal to the case, 
however great the outcry which would 
have followed from those interested in 
continuing the chiefs in darkness and 
from those who saw evils in such a 
junction, it cannot now be doubted but 
that great and serious evils would have 
been saved the nation. But an Ximenes 
or a Cromwell did not exist on Hawaii. 
Providence destined the nation to run 
its career through feebler agencies. 

The chiefs, fully sensible of their poli- 
tical wants, sent by Mr. Richards, in 
18J36, to the United States to procure a 
suitable person to fill the situation of 
legal adviser and teacher in the new 
policy circumstances were forcing upon 
them. In this they were backed by the 
opinion of the mission, who desirous of 
preserving themselves from the respon- 
sibility, would gladly have seen it in able 
and disinterested hands. The wants of 
the chiefs were fully appreciated by the 
American Board, but nothing was effect- 
ed. Individuals of talent, by the time 
they have acquired the experience suit- 
able for such a post, which in its real ef- 
fect, would have been equivalent to the 
supi'cme direction of public affairs, gen- 
erally have fixed themselves in perma- 
nent relations at home. With all the 
modern fervor in the cause of missions, 
and the very many excellent discourses 
yearly uttered from "pulpits, we rarely 
see entire disinterestedness manifested 
in the middle-aged — those who have 
known the world and tasted its goods, 
however prepared they may be by these 
very qualifications for the posts they so 
industriously urge upon others. The 
path of novelty, sacrifice, enterprise and 
benevolence, is rarely filled by any ex- 
cept the young and enthusiastic. That 
the chiefs relying on the philanthropy of 
any experienced public man to have com- 
plied with their request should have fail- 
ed, is what might reasonably have been 



anticipated. A young man, ambitious 
of the influence if not of the actual pow- 
er of a Peter the Great or an Alfred, on 
a petty scale, might readily have been 
found, but the chiefs were suspicious of 
youth. Desiring age and experience, 
they should have offered a salary equiv- 
alent to some of the highest posts in the 
United States. On such a contingency 
few objections would have been found 
unanswerable. The path of duty would 
have been opened to many blind to all 
other considerations. This is human 
nature as we see it in the pulpit and on 
the bench. In every position it requires 
its motive power. 

It is said that the Honorable Theodore 
Freylinghuysen was invited to become 
the adviser of the chiefs, but declined. 
At all events Mr. Richards was wholly 
unsuccessful. On his return, the posi- 
tion of the chiefs being non^ the less 
embarrassing, compelled them to apply 
to the mission for aid. Without any 
definite action of their body, then com- 
menced that system which by the natural 
course of events has led to the direct 
employment of several of their numbei*^ — 
having first been disconnected from their 
ranks — in the service of the government. 
Foreigners were required in public af- 
fairs. The chiefs chose those on whom 
they could most rely ; and whatever may 
have been their errors of judgment, the 
result has shown that they were not mis- 
taken in relying upon their zeal and 
fidelity ; and it may well be doubted whe- 
ther, at that time, the kingdom furnished 
men more suitable from knowledge and 
experience with the people and foreign- 
ers, to administer to its wants. The 
history of the policy they adopted will be 
traced to the period of its present de- 
velopment. 

The mission and their seccders were 
united in their views to build up a nation 
of Hawaiians distinct from all foreign 
influence. 'Xhe following resolutions, 
taken from the missionary minutes for 
1838, show the just views entertained at 
this date. 

' 1st. Resolved, That though the system of gov- 
ernment in the Sandwich Islands has, since the 
coinmenccmcnt of the reign of Liholiho, been great- 
ly improved through the influence of Christianity 
and tne introduction of written and printed law» 
and the salutary agency of Christian chiefs, has 
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proved a great blessing to the people; still, the sys- 
tem is so very imperfect for the management of the 
affairs of a civilized and virtuous nation, as to ren- 
der it of great importance, that correct views of the 
rights and duties of rulers and subjects, and of the 
principles of jurisprudence and political economy, 
shoula he held up before the king and the members 
of the national council. 

2d. Resolved, That it is the duty of Missionaries 
to teach the doctrine that rulers should be just, rul- 
ing in the fear of God, seeking the best good of their 
nation, demanding no more of subjects ais such) than 
the various ends of the government may justly re- 
quire; and if church members among tnem violate 
ttie commands of Grod, they should be admonished 
virith the same faithfulness and tenderness as their 
dependants. 

3d. Resolved, That rulers in power are so by the 
providence of God, and in an important sense by 
the will or consent of the people, and ought not to 
resign or shrink from the cares and responsibilities 
of their offices; therefore teachers of religion ought 
carefully to guard the subjects against contempt for 
t-he authority of their rulers, or any evasion or re- 
sistance of government orders, unless they plainly 
set at defiance the commands of God. 

4th. Resolved, That the resources of the nation 
are at its own disposal for its defence, improvement 
and perfection, and subjects ought to be taught to 
feel that a portion of their time and services, their 
property or earnings, may rightfully be required by 
the sovereign or national council, for the support of 
government, in all its branches and departments, 
and that it is a Christian duty to render honor, obe- 
dience, fear, custom and tribute to whom they are 
due, as taught in the 13th of Romans, and that the 
sin of disloyalty which tends to confusion, anarchy 
and ruin, deserves reproof as really and as promptly 
as that of injustice on the part of rulers or any other 
violation of the commands of Goti. 

6th. Resolved, That while rulers should be al- 
lowed to do what they will with I heir own, or with 
what they have a right to demand, we ought to en- 
courage the security of the right of subjects also to 
do what they will with their own, provided they 
render to Csesar his due. 

6th. Resolved , That rulers ought to be prompted 
to direct their efforts to the promotion of general 
inUlligence and virtue as a grand means of remov- 
ing the existing evils of the system, gradually de- 
fining and limiting by equitable laws the rights and 
duties of all classes, that thus by improving rather 
than revolutionizing the government, its administra- 
tion may become more abundantly salutary, and the 
hereditary rulers receive no detriment but corres- 
ponding advantage. 

7th. Resolved, That to remove the improvidence 
and imbecility of the people, and promote the in- 
dustry, wealth and happiness of the nation, it is the 
duty of the mission to urge mainly the motives to 
loyalty, patriotism, social kindness and general be- 
nevolence; but while on the one hand he'should not 
condemn their artificial wants, ancient or modern, 
because they depend on fancy, or a taste not refined; 
he should on the other endeavor to encouraee and 
maltiply such as will enlist their energies, call forth 
ingenuity, enterprise and patient industry, and give 
scope for enlarged plans ofprofitable exertion, which, 
if well directed, would clothe the population in 
beautiful cottons, fine linen and silk, and their arable 
fields with rich and various productions suited to 
the climate; would adorn the land with numerous 
comfortable, substantial habitations, made pleasant 
by elegant furniture, cabinets and libraries ; with 
permanent and well endowed school-houses and 
seminaries; large, commodious and durable churches, 
and their seas and harbors with ships owned bv 
20 



natives, sufficient to export to other countries annu- 
ally the surplus products of their soil, which may 
at no very distant period amount to millions. 

8th. Resolved, That we deem it proper for mem- 
bers of this mission, to devote a portion of their time 
to instructing the natives into the best method of 
cultivating their lands, and of raising flocks and 
herds, and of turning the various products of the 
country to the best advantage, for the maintenance 
of their families, the support of government and of 
schools, and the institutions of tne Gospel and its 
ministers, at home and abroad.' 

Notwithstanding the banishment of 
the Jesuits, and the entire suppression 
of their partisans, as a political party, a 
powerful influence was at work to re- 
call them. The mechanics left behind, 
acted as catechists and served to keep 
alive the embers of the faith among the 
few native converts. Charlton, still ac- 
tive in the cause, corresponded with the 
exiles. In 1835, the pope sent them a 
brief, exhorting them to persevere in 
the attempt at Oahu. The party was 
strengthened by the arrival of a Mr. 
Robert Walsh, an Irish priest, educated 
at Paris. He landed at Honolulu, the 
30th of September, 1836. As soon as 
his clerical character was known, he 
was required to leave, but obtained per- 
mission to remain until the arrival of 
H. B. M. ship Acteon, Lord Edward 
Russell, commander, who was daily ex- 
pected. On the 7th of October, Mr. 
Walsh was officially informed that he 
would not be allowed to remain perma- 
nently. The day succeeding, the French 
sloop-of-war Bonite, Captain Vaillant, 
arrived ; and he was immediately waited 
upon to engage his influence in his fa- 
vor. Seconded by the assertions of the 
English consul, who claimed the priv- 
ilege of his being allowed to remain re- 
gardless of his profession, M. Vaillant 
procured permission for him, with the 
proviso that be should make no attempts 
to propagate his religion. This, Mr. 
Walsh confesses in his correspondence 
with his employers, he violated when- 
ever it could be safely done. The Ac- 
teon arrived on the 23d, and the Bonite 
sailed the ensuing day. Captain Rus- 
sell, prejudiced by the ex parte state- 
ments of the English consul, actively 
interfered in behalf of the Romish 
priests. Captain Jones, of the Peacock, 
in 1826, had first set the example of 
negotiating a treaty with the Hawaiian 
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government, in which the rights of the 
subjects of both countries were generally 
defined. Defective as it was in some 
important points, it had been of eminent 
utility; though individual instances had 
occurred in which it had been held up to 
the native government as a bugbear, by 
which advantages or selfish mterests, 
not contemplated in its spirit, might be 
secured. Violations of treaties, break- 
ing the laws of nations, visits of aveng- 
ing men-of-war, had been so oflen ut- 
tered, that they had lost their meaning; 
and it would not have been surprising 
if, in the constant efforts to entangle 
them, the native authorities should have 
given some occasion of complaint. The 
discussions which had arisen from time 
to time, on account of alledged griev- 
ances, particularly when Commodore 
Kennedy, of the United States East 
India squadron was present, in 1836, 
had gradually enlarged their ideas of a 
national polity, and given them a better 
understanding of the laws of nations, 
though their knowledge was of an extent 
calculated to render them more timid 
than bold, or perhaps wavering in action 
though firm in policy. Those com- 
manders who have acted with justice 
and moderation, and by impartial de- 
cisions gained the good will of the high 
minded of the foreigners, as well as that 
of the natives, have invariably been fol- 
lowed by the sneers and abuse of those 
who had sought their aid to prosecute 
unjust claims, or had endeavored to in- 
fuse their partial views into their minds. 
In Captain Russell, that party found a 
man accessible to their views. It was 
thought a favorable opportunity to se- 
cure a treaty, in which the most favor- 
able terms should be inserted. The 
attempt was made ; a definite period for 
its signature was insisted upon; and at 
the end of that time, if it were not re- 
ceived, the frigate was to coerce them 
by her guns. Whatever influence these 
threats may have had, the document 
which was finally signed, fully confirmed 
the government in all their legal rights, 
while it placed upon a firmer basis, 
usages of English subjects which had 
heretofore been only tacitly admitted. 
It is probable that neither Lord Russell 
nor the consul dared risk the displeasure 



of their government, by any act which, 
in its official bearing, should manifest 
gross injustice. The point on which the 
Hawaiian government would jrield the 
least, was that on which the principle of 
their internal polity was based, — ^the 
unalienable tenure of the soil. Foreign 
wealth and property had greatly in- 
creased ; much of it was in houses or 
farms, occupying lands which had been 
the gifts of friendship from various 
chiefs, or the reward of services. In all 
such cases they argued, that they were 
held on the same principle as those of 
their own subjects; and were incapable 
of transmission. The * Indian gift' was 
but for the occupancy or lifetime of the 
possessor or the will of the donor. — 
Disputes had arisen in consequence, 
and innovations constantly occurred, by 
which some lands came to be held in 
perpetuity by foreigners, while all wish- 
ed to obtain a like concession. Houses 
had been demolished and removed upon 
the departure of the occupants, and the 
lands reverted to the chiefs. A few 
leases had been obtained, but no repre- 
sentative value received ; foreigners 
were desirous of obtaining tracts suit- 
able for extended agricultural enter- 
prises. The importance of developing 
the resources of the soil was fully ac- 
knowledged by the chiefs, but the fear 
of losing their legal control, by yielding 
the right of cultivation, was a stronger 
motive. It was a subject which had 
been already a source of much vexation, 
and at this time their ideas were not 
sufficieQtly enlightened to enable them 
to comprehend the distinction between 
deeding the right of soil, and retaining 
the sovereignty. Consequently, Lord 
Russell was only able to obtain the re- 
cognition of the privilege to sell or trans- 
fer, with the consent of the king; the 
important clause was also formally: in- 
serted, that English subjects should be 
permitted to reside on the islands only 
so long as they conformed to the Jaws. 

Notwithstanding this provision, which 
was agreed to in full knowledge of the 
edict against Romanism, Walsh, sup- 
ported by the consul, although detected 
in violating his agreement, refused to 
leave. He was- forbidden to open the 
chapel. Information had been sent the 
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priests at California, that the moment 
for them to return was opportune ; that 
the king had pledged himself to Captain 
Vaillant to protect them, and that the 
treaty made by Lord Russell would ef- 
fectually cover the landing of Short, It 
appears they doubted of their success; 
for it was agreed that Short should land 
secretly, and after continuing for some 
time in concealment, claim the right of 
stopping under the provision of the trea- 
ty, which allowed English subjects freely 
to land and remain, but contained, in 
the same paragraph, the sentence, * with 
the consent of the king,' which the 
English consul, in all cases studiously 
disguised. Bachelot was to attempt to 
land openly; if prevented, to hold inter- 
course with the natives from th^ vessels 
in the harbor, and if unable to effect 
this, to leave for the South Pacific. 

They arrived at Honolulu, on the 
17th of April, 1837, in the brigantine 
Clementine, wearing English colors, 
though the property of Jules Dudoit, a 
Frenchman. She had been chartered 
by an American for the voyage to Cali- 
fornia; upon their landing much excite- 
ment prevailed. Kekuanaoa, governor 
of Oahu, ordered the captain of the 
brig to receive them on board. He re- 
used, saying he had no control over 
the vessel ; the owner was next applied 
to ; he declined to receive them, except 
by their own desire ; in case they were 
forced on board, he said that he should 
abandon his vessel and look to his gov- 
ernment for redress. He also stated, 
that as the brigantine was chartered, he 
exercised no control over her move- 
ments. An order was sent the priests 
on the 19th to prepare to depart.* The 
king was absent at Maui, where he and 
Kinau had recently gone to deposit the 
remains of his sister, who died Decem- 



*HonoMu^ Oahut April 19, 1837. 
This is what I have lo say to the Prenchmen : 

This is iny opinion to bloth of 3'ou, who were sent 
away before from these islands, that you are forbid- 
den by our chiefs to come here, this is the reason I 
asked you, if you intended to live here, the answer 
you made was ' no, we intend to stop here for a few 
days until we can obtain a vessel to carry us from 
here.' I replied, ' when you get a vessel go quickly.' 
This is what I say to both of you, from this time 
prejpare yourselves to depart in the same vessel in 
which you arriyed; when the vessel is ready, boih 
of you are to go without delay. 

M. KEKUANAOA. 



ber&l, 1836, to the great grief of the 
nation. She was equally beloved by 
foreigners and subjects, to all of whom 
she had endeared herself by her sweet- 
ness of disposition. Leleiohoku, the son 
and heir of Kalaimoku, was her hus- 
band. One child had resulted from 
their union, which, if it had lived, would 
have been heir to the throne. 

His majesty received a despatch from 
Kekuanaoa on the 26th, informing him 
of the recent events. The decision of 
the governor was confirmed, and on th^ 
29th, a proclamation issued, declaring 
the perpetual banishment of the priests.* 
They were required to return to the 
Clementine, and Kinau arrived at Hono- 
lulu to enforce the edict. The priests 
resolutely refused to go. The Clemen- 
tine had been made ready for another 
voyage. It was resolved to put the 
priests on board, and compel them to 
depart in her. Officers were deputed 
to see them off ; on the 20th of May, 
two days before the appointed time of 
sailing, they waited upon them with the 
orders of government. Bachelot inquir- 
ed if force would be used; they replied 
that they were to be compelled, if any 
resistance was experienced. The priests 
then drew up formal protests against the 
violence, before the English consul, 
who had been active in urging them to 
this opposition. Endeavoring to excite 
the passions of the constables appointed 
to conduct them on board, to some act 
which should appear like outrage and 
implicate their rulers, he told them the 
vessel was taboo, and that any one who 
approached her would be shot; adding 



* PaocLAMATiON.— Ye strangers all from foreign 
lands who are in my dominions, both residents and 
those recently arrived, I make known my word to 
you all, that you may understand my orders. 

The men of Prance whom Kaahumanu banished, 
are under the same unaltered order up to this period. 
The rejection of these men is perpetual, confirmed 
by me at the present time. I will not assent to 
their remaining in my dominions. 

These are my orders to them, that they go back 
immediately on board the vessel on which they have 
come, that they stay on board her till that vessel on 
board which they came sails, that is to me clearly 
right, but their abiding here I do not wish. 

I have no desire that the service of the mission- 
aries who follow the Pope should be performed in 
my kingdom, not at all. . , « ^ 

Wherefore, all who shall be encouragmg the Papal 
missionaries, I shall regard as enemies to me, to my 
counselors, to my chiefs, to myjpeople, and to my 
kingdom. (Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA IIL 
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* come on, come on! you are cowards.'* 
Several hours were consumed in prepa- 
ration, and at three o'clock, P. M., the 
police informed the priests it was time 
to leave. They were conducted to the 
wharf. The priests, before stepping 
into the boat, induced the officer in 
charge to touch them, that the appear- 
ance of force might be made more ap- 
parent. Arriving at the Clementine, 
they were ordered off by the mate in 
charge. M. Dudoit then hurried on 
board, and the boat arriving the second 
time, thinking that sufficient opposition 
had been shown, hauled down his flag, 
and permitted the embarkation of the 
priests. He ordered the crew ashore, 
and carried the flag to Charlton, who, 
as a finale to this preconcerted farce of 
ineffectual resistance to the tyranny of 
the chiefs, publicly burned it, for fear, 
as he stated, the natives should tear it to 
pieces, of which there was not the slight- 
est intimation. M. Dudoit then made a 
protest, stating that the Clementine had 
been forcibly seized by the Hawaiian 
government, claiming heavy damages. 
They had now secured the consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished for, and so cun- 
ningly devised. With right and justice 
on their side, the chiefs had impoliti- 
cally allowed themselves to be ensnar- 
ed; not that any act of which they had 
been guilty was a violation of the rights 
of others, for it was but a lawful en- 
forcement of the supremacy of their 
own; but knowing the duplicity of those 
they had to deal with and their own 
weakness, it would have been better to 
have submitted for a while to their 
machinations, and appealed for justice 
to the good sense of their respective 
governments. 

Three powers were now interested; 
the French, English and American; for 
the property on board belonged to a 
citizen of the United States, who was 
anxious to secure an award sufficient to 
make a good sale of it. A great flourish 
was made by the consuls of the ready 
action of their governments, and the 
prompt vengeance which would ensue. 
A weekly paper,! which had been estab- 
lished the year before, under their con- 

♦ Tracy»8 History, p. 253. 
"t Sandwich Islands Gazette. 



trol, from that period became an organ 
of virulent abuse of the government, 
missionaries, and their patrons, and 
strongly supported the measures of the 
priests. By its misstatements numbers 
of benevolent individuals abroad were 
led to suppose that a furious persecution 
of the Romanists existed, and that the 
government set at defiance all interna- 
tional law. Hence their sympathies 
were unintentionally enlisted against a 
much wronged people. 

On the 7th of July, the English sur- 
veying sloop Sulphur, Captain Belcher, 
arrived. Influenced altogether by the 
English consul, the captain demanded 
the release of Mr. Short, and threaten- 
ed, in case of refusal, to land him by 
force. Kinau urged him to investigate 
the matter, but he declared that he was 
obliged ^ to follow the statements of the 
consul.' On the 10th, the French fri- 
gate Venus, commanded by Du Petit 
Thenars, anchored off the port. He 
united with Belcher in a demand for the 
instant liberation of the priests. This 
not being obtained, a body of marines 
from the Sulphur, was sent to the Clem- 
entine; thence, under their escort, the 
priests proceeded to the shore, the com- 
manders of the men-of-war attending 
them to their former residence.. The 
English flag was then re-hoisted on the 
Clementine, which, by the order of 
Captain Belcher, was despatched to 
Maui, for the king. 

His majesty arrived on the 20th, and 
on the next day an audience took place. 
The two commanders refused to admit 
the interpretations of Mr. Bingham, who 
had been selected by the king for that 
purpose. Mr. Andrews, of the mission^ 
was then chosen, with their approbation, 
and Mr. Bingham retired to the back 
part of the room. One of the foreign 
officers present, crowded him back 
against the wall ; upon stepping aside to 
avoid this, he received a violent blow 
from a movement of the elbow of the 
individual who so determinedly insulted 
him. One of the council separated 
them, and a file of armed men was or- 
dered in by the king. Another officer 
drew his sword partly from its scabbard 
and stepping up to Mr. Bingham, said, 
menacingly, 'do you see that?' Ac- 
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cording to the testimony of Mr. Short, 
Captain Belcher threatened to hang 
Bingham to the yard-arm of his vessel; 
though another authority relates that he 
merely said, that if any of his men were 
injured in doing their duty, he would be 
the first man he should seize. These 
instances serve to show the virulence 
with which his enemies had been enabled 
to inspire acquaintances of but few days 
standing. Mr. Bingham enjoyed the 
confidence of the chiefs, and was de- 
voted to the cause in which he had em- 
barked. He had the reputation of a 
much more active interference in poli- 
tical matters than he actually possessed. 
His opinions however given, undoubted- 
ly carried with them great weight among 
the native population. The want of a 
responsible, intelligent adviser, had never 
been more felt than at this juncture. 
From his long residence at Honolulu, 
Mr. Bingham had acquired a prominence 
in the aSairs of the mission, which had 
drawn upon his head, in particular, the 
obloquy, calumnies and deepest hatred 
of the opposing party. On him was 
showered their wit, sarcasm, insinuations 
and falsities; his private and public cha- 
racter assailed, and all that detraction 
could effect, done to ruin him. He 
withstood the storm with a firmness, 
mingled with forbearance, that gained 
him the respect of the unprejudiced, 
while his warm affections and sincerity 
strongly attached him to those who knew 
him intimately. But it must be acknowl- 
edged, he possessed a tenacity of opin- 
ion and a sectarian zeal, which at times 
separated him in some degree from his 
friends, and marred his usefulness. The 
language and conduct of the English 
consul was in accordance with his 
character, supported by the presence of 
commanders pliable to his will. He 
bullied and stormed, and finally shook 
his fist in Kinau's face. After a weary 
discussion of eight hours, it was con- 
ceded that the priests should remain 
until an opportunity for their leaving 
offered ; the respective commanders 
pledging themselves mutually for their 
countrymen, that they should conform 
to the laws while they remained.'''^ By 



* Honolulu^ July 21, 1837. 
The undersigned, captain of the ship, commandtr 



these documents, it is evident that they 
assented to the demand of the govern- 
ment, that they had a right to keep from 
their border individuals of any nation 
dangerous to the state. In every in- 
stance where the chiefs were enabled to 
obtain a hearing, even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, this right 
was conceded. 

On the 23d, the king consented to the 
following interpretation of the Russell 
treaty, which, although it justly modi- 
fied, did not alter its general tenor: 

Honolulu^ July 23, 1837. 
BtKamehameha III. King of the Sandwich Islands: 

We consent to the interpretation you desire, on 
the first article of the treaty made with Lord Edward 
Russell, in 'conformity with the laws of nations.' 

And, in the event ot finding it necessary to exert 
the power * of refusal to admit a subject of Great 
Britain,' we will grant a fair trial, and give satisfac- 
tory reasons for our act, of which due notice shall 
be given to the consul of his majesty the King of 
Great Britain. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA. 

Captain Du Petit Thouars negotiated 
the following articles in behalf of his 
government: 

HonolidUt Sandwich hies , Jvly 24, 1837. 

There shall he perpetual peace and amity between 
the French and the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Isles. 

The French shall go and come freely in all the 
states which compose the government oi the Sand- 
wich Isles. 

They shall be received and protected there, and 
shall enjoy the same advantages which the subjects 
of the most favored nations enjoy. 

Subjects of the King of the Sandwich Isles shall 
equally come into France, shall he received and pro- 
tected there as the most favored foreigners. 
(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

A. DU PETIT THOUARS, 
Capt., Commander of the French frigate La Venus. 

They are remarkable for their brevity, 
and may be called a compendium of pre- 
vious treaties. It is important fully to 
understand the nature of this, as it is 
asserted that it gave the unqualified right 
for Frenchmen to reside within the king- 
dom; it is evident that they were to re- 
ceive simply the same advantages as the 



of the French frigate La Venns, promises in the 
name of Mr. Bachelot, that he will seize the first 
favorable opportunity which offers, to ouit these isl- 
ands, to %o either to Manila, Lima, Valparaiso, or 
any civilized part of the world; and in case snch an 
one is not presented, on the arrival of the first 
French man-of-war which visits these islaods^e 
shall be received on board. In the meantime, Mr. 
Bachelot shall not preach. 

A. DU PETIT THOUARS, Post Captain, 
Commanding French Frigate La Venus. 
Captain Belcher signed a similar one in behalf of 
Mr. Short. 
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most favored nation. England then stood 
in that light, and the right of expelling 
obnoxious persons, for * satisfactory rea 
sons, ' had been fully conceded. Thouars 
had acknowledged, by his bond for the 
departure of Bachelot, that individuals 
of his profession were of the character 
described by the government, and their 
full authority to proscribe the teachings 
of Romanism. All other Frenchmen 
enjoyed the fullest protection and hospi- 
tality, yet for an all edged violation of 
their privileges, the vengeance of France 
was afterwards poured upon the devoted 
chiefs. M. Dudoit was appointed as 
French agent on the part of France, in 
which capacity he fulfilled the duties 
of consul, with the approbation of his 
government. On the 24th July, both 
vessels sailed without exchanging the 
usual national courtesies. 

The 24th of September following, H. 
B. M. frigate Imogene, Captain Bruce, 
arrived. Previous to leaving Valparaiso, 
some priests had applied to him for a 
passage to Oahu; this he refused, and 
advised them not to attempt to force 
themselves into the country. It was 
known that they were on their way, and 
M. Dudoit endeavored to induce Captain 
Bruce to interpose with the chiefs, to 
allow them to land, which he declined. 
Desirous of not further involving them- 
selves with France, the government 
sought his advice in regard to the inter- 
pretation of the treaty of Thouars. He 
frankly told them its true meaning, and 
of which not a doubt can exist. No 
nation has a right to force its creed, its 
laws, or its language upon another. To 
be done at all it must be by conquest. 
The government of the Hawaiian Islands 
had received, after a close scrutiny, the 
forms of a faith which it found well 
adapted to its circumstances. Wisely 
or not, it had been voluntarily chosen, 
and was now warmly cherished. At this 
epoch, when through its instrumentality, 
the nation was rapidly advancing to a 
respectable footing, and its aggregate 
wealth, morals and civilization increas- 
ing, it desired simply *to be let alone.' 
But France, deceived by the falsehoods 
of its internal foes, lent herself to a party 
which honest mindci recoiled from in dis- 
gust ; and her artillery was destined to 



elBTect, what combined Jesuitism, treach- 
ery and disloyalty had been unable to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Short sailed for Valparaiso Octo- 
ber 30th. Three days afterward the 
ship Europa arrived, with M. Maigret, 
pro- vicar of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Nilopolis, who was the head of the 
newly-formed see of Oceanica. The 
native authorities, having received infor- 
mation of the presence of Maigret, gave 
orders to the pilot not to bring the ship 
to anchor. Permission was finally grant- 
ed to bring her into the harbor ; the 
owner being bound over by the sum of 
ten thousand dollars not to permit the 
landing of the priest.* Various subter- 
fuges were employed to procure the 
desired object ; the old story was re- 
peated, that he was to remain only trans- 
itorily, and had come to secure passage 
to the Marquesas group. This plea was 
the more inconsistent, as it was well 
known that he had just left Tahiti, where 
intercourse with those islands was com- 
mon, while from Oahu it was of rare 
occurrence. M. Dudoit, who was active 
in his endeavors to secure his landing, \ 
would give no pecuniary security for his 
departure, or settle upon any definite 
period beyond which his stay should not 
be protracted. It was evident that it 
was only an attempt at the renewal of 
the scenes of the previous year, and the 
chiefs deteremined to nip the conspiracy 
in the bud. Captains Thouars and 
Vaillant had both assented to the justice 
of their exclusion ; consequently the 
threats of M. Dudoit, in regard to a 
violation of the prerogatives of his coun- 



* M. Maigret (Annals de le Propagation de la Foi, 
1840,) says, Governor Kekuanaoa was surprised or 
entrapped (surprU) into granting permission to enter 
the port. It is amusing to see with what boldness 
the author of the supplement to the Sandwich Island 
Mirror, denies all attempts at evasion of their de- 
signs, and claims for his party throughout perfect 
ingenuousness, while the priests themselves, in their 
puolished accounts, unhesitatingly declare the vari- 
ous pretexts made use of for purposes of deception. 
It is unfortunate for their cause, that so much dis- 
crepancy should have appeared between these wit- 
nesses in their behalf. Any one desirous of verify- 
ing this remark, need but to refer to the pamphlet in 
question, and the Annals above menlioned. 

Maigret says, after Kekuanaoa had been * deceiv- 
ed ' by others in relation to his profession, he asked 
him personally, whether he was a priest: ' I answer- 
ed,' he writes, ' at once, and with a frankness which 
diBpUased sonce persons, but I could not betray my 
conscience Xo please them.' 
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try men, did not alter their intention. 
Finding it impossible to tamper longer 
with the government, Messrs. Bachelot 
and Maigret purchased a schooner, 
which they intended for the service of 
their stations in the South Pacific. The 
cf^ptain of the Europa received permis- 
sion to embark his passenger on board 
their vessel; two thousand dollars fine 
and imprisonment were to be the penal- 
ties, should Maigret attempt to escape 
on shore. On the 23d of November, the 
priests sailed. Bachelot, who was in 
feeble health, died on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, and was buried at Ascension. 

Walsh was the only priest lefl; his 
outward conformation to the laws was, 
probably, the motive by which he was 
allowed to remain. 

The chiefs desirous of bringing their 
complaints directly before the cabinets 
of London and Washington, addressed 
petitions to the King of Great Britain 
and the President of the United States, 
relative to the factious course of their 
consuls. The former was without avail 
— the latter had the effect to cause the 
removal of Jones, and the appointment 
of Mr. P. A. Brinsmade, a friendly mer- 
chant residing at Honolulu. 

The Petition op Kamehameha III. and his 
Chiefs to the Prrsiobnt op the United 
States of America: 

We the said chiefs of the Sandwich Islands salute 
yoa, desirinti: to confirm the good understanding in 
these islands with American citizens, when thev 
come into this kingdom, in the same manner as "with 
citizens of every other country. And we esteem 
and honor your people, because we have heard that 
our people are coenshed there, dwelling under the 
laws and regulations of the country in peace. Like- 
wise we protect people of your country, who are 
dwelling orderly, with obedience to the' laws and 
regulations. Let us be regarded with favor, for we 
are a little nation, and ignorant also, like an infant 
amidst the continents, and we greatly desire to learn. 
Moreover, the teachers from yourcounirv are teach- 
ing us, and that the good understanding may be 
perpetual, we write to you with amity respecting a 
certain matter which we would not mention but be- 
cause of our necessity and straightened circumstan- 
ces, we think it proper to declare and make known 
to you as follows : 

The dwelling of a certain man, Mr. J. C. Jones, 
at this place. Honolulu, Oahu, as American Consul. 

We thought he was a good and just man when he 
was appointed to the office, but in the performance 
of its functions we have been disappointed, for be is 
a person who indulges an intriguing disposition and 
contempt of us, and we cannot depend upon his ad- 
vice. He opposes us, and prejuaices the mmds of 
strangers and natives against us, by misrepresenta- 
tion. He treats our laws with contempt, and vio- 
lates some of them, and supports other persons in 
doing the same. 



And these things which have been stated to you, 
and you have now seen, we declare with truth and 
amity to you. We are sorry to state these things, 
but we cannot suppress them that they be unknown; 
therefore, we make them known respecting the said 
person. And if you can set |iside this man, and 
place a good man in his stead, we shall be gratified. 

Signed, Kamehameha ill., Kaahumanu 11., Hoa- 
pili, Hoapiliwahine, Kekauiuohi, Kekuanaoa, Paki. 

Honolulu, Nov., 1837. 

Einau died April 4th, 1839, and was 
succeeded by her sister, Kekauiuohi, 
acting for Victoria, infant daughter of 
Kinau, to whom her office and title, by 
custom, descended. 

Effectually to forbid the introduction 
of the faith from which so much trouble 
had ensued, a severe ordinance, cover- 
ing all grounds upon which it had been 
attempted, had been issued in Decem- 
ber, 1837. The will of the chiefs in 
this respect, was the more confirmed as 
the opposition increased. A number of 
their subjects were arrested and confined 
for their adherence to the doctrines of 
the priests. They manifested a dogged 
obstinacy to the authorities, and a con- 
tumely which brought upon them un- 
necessary severities. They considered 
themselves of a separate party, and 
rigidly incorporated their religion with 
their politics, hoping for the final over- 
throw of the government. They were 
few, ignorant and powerless; the meni- 
als of the governor frequently appre- 
hended them when they were detected in 
the exercise of their rites, and carried 
them before him. Whenever these cases 
were known to the American mission- 
aries, they were made the subject of 
earnest and successful remonstrance ; 
by their intercession many were releas- 
ed, and the folly and wickedness of per- 
secution, for religious belief, so strongly 
represented to his majesty, that on the 
17th of June, 1839, he issued orders 
that no more punishments should be in- 
flicted; and that all who were then in 
confinement, should be released. This 
was done at Lahaina. Previous to its 
promulgation at Oahu, sixty natives were 
driven from Waialae to Honolulu. — 
Most of these were immediately released 
and returned to their homes. Some, 
however, were confined in the fort. On 
the ^th of June, two women were found 
there, ironed and suffering much from 
the painful posture in which they had 
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been placed. The governor was absent, 
but, so states the author of the supple- 
ment to the Sandwich Islands Mirror, 
the foreign * gentlemen succeeded in 
liberating the pfisoners.' No inquiries 
were made of the proper authorities, as 
to the nature of their offences, but they 
took upon themselves to set aside the 
municipal law; an illegal procedure, but 
too common in Honolulu among the op- 
posers of the chiefs. Inhumanity to 
the innocent or guilty, can never be jus- 
tified. But benevolence, which is al- 
together one-sided, cannot be called 
praiseworthy ; the principal of these 
meddlers had often been instrumental 
in confining seamen and natives, under 
circumstances of equal hardship, against 
whom they professed to have cause of 
complaint. Here there was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost, of proclaiming their 
charity, at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. Blind to the more judicious inter- 
position of the American missionaries, 
they boldly charged upon them the au- 
thorship of a species of prison discipline, 
on which they had looked calmly, and 
had actively used when for their own 
advantage, for twenty years. As un- 
blushingly they boasted of their unwar- 
rantable efforts in effecting the release 
of the women. One gentleman, who had 
been witness to their confinement, had, 
previous to this, hurried to the governor 
to intercede on their account. On his 
way he met Mr. Bingham, to whom he 
related the facts, and begged him to see 
for himself. Mr. Bingham having heard 
of the edict of the king, informed him 
that it was possible they were punished 
for some criminal act ; religious tolera- 
tion having been proclaimed the week 
before. To satisfy himself, he waited 
upon the governor immediately, and in- 
formed him of the circumstances. The 
governor promptly ordered their release, 
* for their confinement was not by the 
order of the chiefs.' 

In the meanwhile, those who had been 
so active at the fort, proceeded, taking 
the women with them, to the house of 
the governor. On their way, they met 
him ; surprised at such a cortege, he 
remanded the prisoners to the fort, and 
to the dictatorial tone with which he was 
addressed, replied, ' your business is to 



take care of your stores ; there is the 
road to them: mine is the government 
of the island and the fort; and this is my 
path. ' Upon receiving this well merited 
rebuke, they dispersed. It was after- 
wards charged upon the governor that 
he was ' disposed to he insolent P 

Whatever may be the secret of the 
influence the agents of Romanism pos- 
sess in the councils of France, it is 
certain that, of late years, the French 
Roman Catholic missions have received 
efficient support from their government; 
and in the Pacific, political aggrandize- 
ment and religious proselytism have been 
intimately connected. The priests ap- 
peared openly, under the patronage of 
their nation. Ships of war carried them 
from one post to another; the military 
paid deference to the spiritual ; the po- 
litical consequence of their bishops was 
enforced by arms, and warlike salutes 
announced their rank. The seizure and 
occupation of the Marquesan and Ta- 
hitian groups have now become matters 
of history. That the Hawaiian did not 
fall into the same hands was owing sole- 
ly to its superior importance and the 
mutual jealousies of other powers. — 
Every effort was made by their agents 
to compass a similar result. 

The French frigate Artemise, C. La- 
place, commander, arrived off Honolu- 
lu, July 10th, 1839. M. Dudoit imme- 
diately boarded her. The purpose of 
this visit was speedily made known to 
the Hawaiian government, by the fol- 
lowing manifesto, addressed to the king, 
by Captain Laplace, in the name of his 
government : 

' His majesty the kine of the French, having com- 
manded me to come to Honohiln in order to put an 
end, either by force or persuasion, to the ill treat- 
ment, to which the French have been victims at the 
Sandwich Islands, I hasten, first, to employ this 
last means, as the most conformable to the political, 
noble and liberal system pursued by France aeainst 
the powerless; hopine thereby that I shall maKe the 
principal chiefs of these islands understand how 
fatal the conduct which they pursue toward her, will 
be to their interests, and, perhaps, cause disasters 
to them, an(J to their country, should they be obsti- 
nate in their perseverance. Misled by perfidious 
counselors; deceived by the excessive indulgence 
which the French government has extended toward 
ihem for several years, they are undoubtedly igno- 
rant how potent it is, and that in the world there is 
not a power which is capable of preventing it from 
punishing its enemies ; otherwise they would have 
endeavored to merit its favor, or not to incur its dis- 
pleasure, as they have done in ill treating the 
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French; they would have faithfulJy put into execu- 
tion the treaties, in place of violating them as soon 
as the fear disappeared, as well as the shi^s of war 
which had caused it, whereby bad intentions had 
been constrained. In fine, they will comprehend 
that to persecute the Catholic religion, to tarnish it 
with the name of idolatry, and to expel under this 
absurd pretext, the French from this Archipelago, 
was to offer an insult to France and to its sovereign. 
It is, without doubt, the formal intention of 
France, that the king of the Sandwich Islands be 
powerful, independent of every foreign power, and 
that he consider her his ally; but she also demands 
that he conforms to the usages of civilized nations. 
Now, among the latter, there is not even one which 
does not permit in its territory the free toleration of 
all religions; and yet, at the Sandwich Islands, the 
French are not allowed, publicly, the exercise of 
theirs, while Protestants enjoy therein the most 
extensive privileges; for these, all favors — for those, 
the most cruel persecution. Such a state of affairs 
being contrary to the laws of nations, insulting to 
those of Catholics, can no longer continue, and I am 
sent to put an end to it. Consequently, I demand, 
in the name of my government, 

1st That the Catholic worship be declared free, 
throughout all the dominions subject to the king of 
the Sandwich Islands; that the members of this 
religious faith shall enjoy in them all the privileges 
granted to Protestants. 

2d. That a site for a Catholic church he given 
by the government at Honolulu, a port frequented 
by the French, and that this church be ministered 
by priests of their nation. 

3a. That all Catholics imprisoned, on account 
of religion, since the last persecutions extended to 
the French missionaries, be immediately set at 
liberty. 

4th. That the king of the Sandwich Islands de- 
posit in the hands of ihe captain of the Arlemise, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars as a guarantee 
of his future conduct towards France, which sum 
the government will restore to him when it shall 
consider that the accompanying treaty will be faith- 
fully coinplied with. 

51 h. That the treaty signed by the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, as well as the sum above men- 
tioned, be conveyed on board the frigate Arlemise 
by one of the prmcipal chiefs of the country; and 
also that the batteries of Honolulu do salute the 
French flag with twenty one guns, which will be 
returned by the frigate. 

These are the equitable conditions, at the price of 
which the Kin^ of the Sandwich Islands shall con- 
serve friendship with France. I am induced to 
hope, that, understanding better how necessary it is 
for I he prosperity of his people, and the preservation 
of his power, he will remain in peace with the whole 
world, and hasten to subscribe to them, and thus 
imitate the laudable example which the queen of 
Tahiti has given in permitting the free toleration of 
the Catholic religion in her dominions; but, if con- 
trary to my expectations, it should be otherwise, 
and the King and principal chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands, led on by bad. counselors, refuse to sign the 
treaty which I present, war will immediately com- 
mence, and all the devastations, all the calamities 
which may be the unhappy but necessary results, 
will be imputed to themselves alone; and tney must 
also pay tlie losses which the aggrieved foreigners, 
in these circumstances, shall have a right to reclaim. 

The I Olh of July, (9th, according to date here) 1 839. 
Captain of the French frigate Arlemise, 

(Signed,) ' C.LAPLACE. 

This document is a strange compound 
of error and falsehood. To declare that 
21 



free toleration of all religions is permit- 
ted in the territories of all civilized na^ 
tions, was untrue ; also that Frenchmen 
had been persecuted under the plea of 
their religion. Mr. Short, an English 
subject, had been sent away with the 
consent of his government ; two French 
priests, the departure of one of whom 
had been guaranteed by the highest offi- 
cial authority of their nation that had 
visited Oahu, had also been sent off. 
The few remaining Frenchmen who lived 
at these islands, of whom there were not 
above four, and the three whale ships 
which had for two years before alone 
represented their commerce, had been 
treated with all the respect and hospital- 
ity enjoyed by the most favored nation. 
The following letter was sent ashore at 
the same time: 

Monsieur Le Consul : 

Having been sent by my government to put an end 
to the ill treatment to which, under the false pre- 
texts of Catholicity, the French have been subject- 
ed, for several years, in this Archipelago, my inten- 
tion is to commence hostilities on the 13th of July, 
(which is the 12th of your date} at 12, M., against 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, should he refuse 
to accede immediately to the just conditions of the 
treaty presented by me, the clauses of which I ex- 
plain in the Manifesto of which I have the honor of 
sending you a copy. Should this chief, contrary to 
my ex)jectation, persist in his blindness, or, to ex- 
press myself more plainly, to follow the advice of 
interested counselors, to deceive himself, I shall be 
constrained, in this case, to employ the strong means 
of force which I have at my disposition. I consider 
it my duty to inform you. Monsieur le Consul, that 
I ofier asylum and protection, on hoard the frigate 
Artemise. to those of your compatriots who may 
apprehend danger, under these circumstances, on 
the part of the natives, either for their persons or 
properly. 

Receive, Monsieur le Consul, the assurance of the 
very distinguished considerations of your devoted 
serv't. 

Post Captain, commanding the ship Artemise, 
C. LAPLACE. 

A similar communication was also 
addressed to the American consul, with 
this addition: 

* I do not, however, include in this class, the indi- 
viduals who although born, it is said, in the United 
States, make a part of the Protestant clergy of the 
chief of this Archipelago, direct his councils, influ- 
ence his conduct, and are the true authors of the 
insults given by him to France. For me, they com- 
pose a part of the native population, and must 
undergo the unhappy con&eouences of a war which 
they shall have brought on tnis countr} .' 

t 

By the tenor of the last, it is uncertain 
whether Captain Laplace intended to in- 
clude in his denunciation Mr. Richards 
only, as being the sole official adviser 
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of the chiefs, or Ihe entire Protestant 
clergy, as exercising an influence hostile 
to his faith. They considered it as ap- 
plying to their whole body, and were 
much alarmed, particularly as Laplace, 
in verbal communication with the Amer- 
ican consul, had informed him that the 
American flag would prove no protection 
to the proscribed individuals; and that if 
a man of his vessel should be injured, it 
was to be a war of extermination. 

The harbor was declared under block- 
ade; a vessel of the king's in attempting 
to reach Maui, with despatches for his 
majesty, was captured, but suffered to 
proceed ; Haalilio, his secretary, re- 
maining on board the frigate as a hostage 
for his arrival. At the request of Ke- 
kauluohi, the date of commencing hos- 
tilities was postponed until the 15th, that 
sufficient time might be allowed for the 
arrival of the king. The excitement 
among all classes was great; many fear- 
ed the natives would take advantage of 
the first confusion, fire the town and 
plunder the property of the residents. 
A number of the latter organized them- 
selves into an armed force, to act in 
case of emergency. The native au- 
thorities took such active measures to 
insure tranquility, that the town remain- 
ed perfectly quiet; guards were station- 
ed at exposed points, and the people 
required to abide the orders of govern- 
ment. A disposition to a passive re- 
sistance to the demands of Laplace was 
at first manifested. It was proposed to 
abandon the town to the landing force, 
and strike the flag at the firing of the 
first gun from the frigate. Had Kinau 
been alive, it was thought more ener- 
getic councils would have prevailed; 
Kekauluohi was inferior to her in de- 
cision and intellectual capacity. Ex- 
aggerated stories were set afloat among 
the native population. It was said the 
French were to carry fire and sword 
through the island ; their guns were able 
to reach the distance of ten miles, and 
to add to their horror, were loaded with 
the limbs of natives. The lowest class 
of whites, who had long writhed under 
the municipal regulations for the pre- 
servation of decency, rejoiced at the 
prospect of the approaching storm. The 
expected warfare was to be to them a 



jubilee of license and revenge. But the 
thinking part of the community freely 
expressed their opinion of the conduct 
of France toward her ill-matched oppo- 
nent ; their sympathies were warmly en- 
listed with the native rulers ; and while 
they would have regretted the wanton 
destruction of lives or property, they 
would have rejoiced in any scheme by 
which the ill-disguised threats and tri- 
umph of the white allies of the Boki 
faction could have been defeated. In the 
fierceness of the zeal of these enemies 
of the nation, the most unwarrantable 
expressions were used ; those whose 
professions had been the loudest for 
simply religious toleration, whose clamor 
had been, if their own accounts are to 
be credited, solely for the diffusion of 
equal rights, to infuse humanity into the 
acts of government, now lusted for re- 
venge. The English consul was away 
during the first excitement; upon his 
arrival, he intrigued to defeat the de- 
signs of a party that had now become 
so formidable, as to form a separate 
French interest, headed by M. Dudoit. 
French or American ascendency was 
equally obnoxious to him ; a moral ascen- 
dency, more than either. The mission- 
aries were alarmed. Hated and mock- 
ed at by some of their own countrymen, 
implicated in alledged criminality with 
the government, no explanation allowed 
from either, threats of pillage and blood- 
shed hourly borne to their trembling 
families, it argues no deficiency of cour- 
age, knowing from past experience the 
depth of the hostility that environed 
them, if they did fear the consequences 
for their wives and children. The friend- 
ly foreigners, engrossed by the short- 
ness of the time for providing for their 
own safety, could only sympathise with 
them. Yet it should be recorded, that 
the mission made no attempt to shift 
any responsibility which their influence 
with the government could legally have 
brought upon them. The fidelity of the 
native government to them, and the 
generous devotions of their converts, 
places the relationship of all parties in 
the highest light. It was decided to 
obtain peace on the terms demanded. 
His Hawaiian Majesty not having ar- 
rived within the stipulated time, Gov- 
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ernor Kekuanaoa, and the premier, Ke- 
kauluohi, in his behalf, signed the treaty, 
which, with the twenty thousand dollars, 
were carried on board the Artemise, by 
the former. This money was raised 
with great difficulty; the government 
debts were yet unpaid, and much of this 
sum was borrowed at a high interest 
from foreign merchants. The tri-color- 
ed flag received the royal salute, which 
was promptly returned. The king ar- 
rived on the same day, Sunday, the 14th. 
Captain Laplace, escorted by two hun- 
dred seamen with fixed bayonets and a 
band of music, went on shore for the 
purpose of celebrating a military mass. 
To render this renewal of Romish rites 
more poignant, a straw palace of the 
king's was selected for the ceremony, 
which was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Walsh. 

The original design of Rives was now 
established so far as the formal intro- 
duction of Roman Catholicism was con- 
cerned. 

Another purpose remained to be gain- 
ed. In 1838, the king, yielding to the 
advice of his council, prohibited the in- 
troduction of ardent spirits into his king- 
dom, and laid a heavy duty on wines. 
These measures were popular, and had 
been strongly urged by many foreign- 
ers ; through their influence the harbors 
became quiet resorts for shipping, in- 
stead of ports of noisy carousal. But 
the dealers were not disposed to quietly 
abandon their proflts ; the Sandwich 
Islands Gazette openly recommended 
resistance to the collection of the duties. 
Previous to the expected arrival of the 
Artemise, a plan was concocted by which 
the prohibition and duties should be re- 
moved, and forever prevented from re- 
newal. Capt. Belcher, who had return- 
ed in the Sulphur, and sailed shortly 
before the arrival of the Artemise, wit- 
nessing the good results of the laws in 
question, wrote to the king, recommend- 
ing a system of duties on liquors so high 
as virtually to amount to prohibition. 
But Laplace thought otherwise. Inimi- 
cal to the nation, a stranger to its his- 
tory, it was not to be supposed that he 
should be particularly anxious for the 
habits and health of the Hawaiians, 
when in competition with the tastes and 



pecuniary interests of his countrymen. 
So it proved. A treaty was drawn up, 
and oflered to the king for his signature. 
Articles 4th and 6th received his ob- 
jections; the first, because it was sup- 
posed to put too much authority into the 
hands of the consul, who would have it 
in his power to shield his countrymen 
to a considerable extent from the action 
of the civil law. The other, that it vir- 
tually repealed all their legislation for 
the promotion of temperance and shield- 
ing his subjects from a prolific source 
of evil and disease. It also took away • 
from him the power of receiving a reve- 
nue from imports, greater than five per 
cent, ad valorem. 

As no time was fixed for the termina- 
tion of the treaty, it could be made al- 
ways binding upon his government, 
however injurious in its operation. It 
was brought to him at five o'clock, P. 
M., on the 16th, and he was required to 
sign it by breakfast the next morning. 
No amendment of the objectionable fea- 
tures was allowed ; it must be signed as 
received or not at all. The king de- 
sired time to consult with his council; 
this was refused. Neither the consul 
nor Laplace dared openly to commit 
themselves, by saying to him, that if he 
refused war would ensue; but it was 
bandied about among his attendants, so 
as to reach his ears, that in such an 
event there would be no end to the 
trouble; that this frigate would be suc- 
ceeded by a larger force, and ultimately 
his island would be taken possession of. 
It was a successful design to entrap the 
king through his fears; the treaty re- 
ceived his reluctant signature. The 
friendship of France was now secured, 
and every thing was to go on swimming- 
ly. But the unfortunate monarch felt 
ill at ease. In an interview with La- 
place he repeated his objections, and 
pleaded his innocence of the charges for 
which his kingdom had suffered. But it 
was to no purpose. Fortified by pre- 
judice and abused power, the repre- 
sentative of enlightened and chivalrous 
France, argued for inundating a nation, 
against its will, with the poisonous pro- 
ducts of his own ; to the just and forcible 
arguments of a semi-civilized monarch, 
pleading in broken English his own and 
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his country's wrongs, replied with the 
threadbare calumnies of twenty years' 
growth ; and to the picture of the evils 
which his acts would produce, in so 
youthful a stage of civilization, mock- 
ingly answered, * civilization eats up 
the savage.' It is much to be regretted 
that those who had the confidence of the 
king at this date did not strenuously 
counsel him not to sign a document 
fraught with so much injustice to his 
kingdom. There is no reason to believe 
that any worse consequence would have 
ensued than the disappointment of its 
partisans. But the nation was yet too 
young to throw itself upon its rights. 
Much more untoward experience was in 
store for it, before it could claim a rank 
among independent kingdoms. Afler 
the treaty, the external courtesies of 
national intercourse were exchanged. 

On the 20th of July, the Artemise 
sailed; but previous to this, the resi- 
dents opposed to the missionaries ad- 
dressed a letter of thanks to Captain 
Laplace, in which, after much of simi- 
lar character, occurs the following pass- 
age: 

*We are willing to hope that the 
horrifying realities of persecution and 
torture for conscience sake will, by your 
firmness and justice, have been forever 
crushed, — never again to show its hydra 
head, — and that the simple and confiding 
children of nature in these islands — so 
long deluded by designing and interest- 
ing counselors — will see the necessity 
of immediately retracing their steps, and 
taking a manly and nobly disinterested 
example you have set them for their 
guide, that the blessings of freedom, 
and peace and prosperity, may be hence- 
forward the increasing portion of these 
hitherto deluded people.' 

The French consul was not slow to 
avail himself of the extorted privileges. 
A vessel belonging to him, the same 
Clementine which had already acquired 
an unenviable notoriety in the annals of 
Hawaii, returned from Valparaiso in 
the following May, with a cargo of li- 
quors. The bishop of Nicopolis, M. 
Maigret, and two other priests came 
passengers in her. The coincidence of 
ardent spirits with the cause of papacy, 
had been striking throughout ; while 



Boki favored the priests, intemperance 
prevailed ; the commander that had en- 
sured them an entrance into the long 
coveted ground, provided for the ac- 
companiment of liquors. Walsh en- 
couraged their use, both by example 
and precept. And now a vessel arrived, 
well provided with both. No wonder 
then that the terms for brandy and 
Frenchmen, meaning papists, became 
synonymous through the nation; to this 
day palani is the common term of both. 
Previous to the arrival of the bishop 
and the priests, a disposition was mani- 
fested to renew the practices of Boki's 
misrule. Old songs and sports were in- 
dulged in by the party who had long 
favored them in secret, and forms of 
vice and error prevailed, which it would 
be unjust to suppose would have receiv- 
ed the countenance of their present 
spiritual guides. But such facts serve 
emphatically to show the difference of 
opinion and desires among the native 
population, between those who favored 
the cause of popery and the advocates 
of Protestantism. With the former, the 
disorganizers of society, the rude and 
reckless, embodied themselves, bringing 
with them the remains of their idolatry, 
and creating discredit to their cause; 
around the others, the rulers, scholars, 
and people generally, desirous of en- 
forcing moral restraint and the suprema- 
cy of law. Kaikioewa died April 10th, 
1839. Both he and Kinau were chiefs 
of well known Christian principles, and 
firm supporters of the American mission. 
Their bodies, after lying in state for 
several weeks, were committed to the 
tomb with the honors due their ranks, 
but with a quietness of grief, and an 
order, consonant with the faith which 
they had embraced. The funeral cere- 
monies of Liliha, who had lived deprived 
of office until her death, which occurred 
on the 25th of August, 1839, gathered 
the partisans of heathenism from all 
quarters. An attempt was made to re- 
vive obsolete rites; wailing was heard 
night and day; the shouts of a former 
generation were renewed ; but the guards 
of the king prevented any disturbance 
of the public order. With her were 
buried the last hopes of the faction she 
had so energetically headed. 
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Roman Catholicism was now fully 
tolerated, both as a creed and a system 
of proselytism. Introduced however un- 
der circumstances so repugnant to jus- 
tice and the wishes of the people, it 
could not be expected to operate har- 
moniously with its rival faith, in the 
outset of its career. The sentiment oi' 
the nation was against it. Not a chief 
of importance attached himself to the 
cause, though numbers of the lower 
order, disaffected either with their riilerd 
or coldly inclined towards their Protest- 
ant guides, enrolled themselves among 
its neophytes. Curiosity drew many to 
its rites; but their attendance or sup- 
port were uncertain. Enough were 
found however to encourage the priests 
to persevere in their mission. The 
bishop returned to France in 1841, hav- 
ing first provided for the erection cji' a 
spacious stone church in Honolulu, to 
procure more laborers in his field, with 
a supply of church ornaments and the 
gaudy paraphernalia of their ritual, on 
which so much is relied to attract the 
multitude. On his passage back with 
a company of nuns and others and a 
cargo for their mission, the vessel foun- 
dered at sea and all perished. In the 
meanwhile, his brethren found much 
source of complaint against the govern- 
ment, particularly in regard to the school 
laws and the marriage contract, whif^.h 
was a civil institution. The priests at 
first presumed to separate and re-marry 
couples at their option, and their parti- 
sans declined contributing their quota of 
taxation for the public schools. The 
ill-blood arising from past sores was not 
yet purified. Both parties among the 
lower order were prone to coUisionE^. 
The Roman Catholics were sustained in 
their seditious views by the belief that 
France would support them. The Freno }i 
consul protested against any restraint on 
the internal traflic in ardent spirits by 
way of licenses. Affairs were in this 
state, when on the 23d of August, 18424 
H. M. C. M.'s corvette Embuscade ar- 
rived. As she hove in sight, the native 
converts to the Roman creed, raised the 
cry, *ko makou haku o,' there is our 
master. Capt. Mallet, without exchang- 
ing the customary salutes, immediately 
forwarded the following letter to the king : 



J Sloop op War Embuscade, 
I Harbor of Honolulu, Sept. 1, 1842. 
Sir, — I have the honor to inform your Majesty 
that since the treaties of July 12th and 17th, 1839, 
French citizens and ministers of the Catholic reli- 
gion have been insulted and subjected to divers un- 
just measures, concerning which your Majesty has 
not probably been informed. Subordinate agents, 
ignorant or ill-disposed, and without any special 
order from government, have thrown down churches, 
threatened the priests, and compelled their disciples 
to attend Protestant places of worship and Protes- 
tant schools. To eflect this they have employed a 
course of treatment repulsive to humanit), notwith- 
standing the treaty of July 12th, signed by your 
Majesty and the commandant of the French frigate 
Artemise, grants free exercise to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and an equal protection to its ministers. 

Persuaded that your Majesty has no intention 
that treaties entered into with sincerity and good 
faith should be annulled, and also that it is incum- 
bent on you to treat all religions with favor ; there- 
fore I shall demand that you will adopt such mea- 
sures as shall defend the adherents of the Catholic 
faith from all future vexations. 
I demand then of your Majesty, 

1. That a Catholic high-school, with the same 
privileges as the high-school at Lahainaluna, be 
immediately acknowledged, and that a lot of land be 
granted to it by government according to promise. 

2. That the Catholic schools be under the exclu- 
sive supervision of Catholic AroAifAuZas— inspectors- 
nominated by kahunas— priests— of the same faith, 
and approved by your Majesty ; and that the kahu- 
kulas enjoy without infraction all the privileges 
granted by the law. 

3. That the kahunas have power to fill tempo- 
rarily all vacancies that may occur in consequence 
of the death, absence, or loss of office of any of the 
kahukulas. 

4. That, for the future, permission to marry be 
given by Catholics nominated by the kahunas,' and 
approved always by the government of your Majes- 
ty ; and that, m case of absence, death, or loss of 
office, the kahunas have power provisionally to grant 
permission themselves. 

5. That hereafter Catholics be not forced to 
labor upon schools of a different faith, and that the 
relations of children who may embrace the Catholic 
religion be not ill treated on this account. 

6. That severe punishment be inflicted upon 
every individual, whatever may be his rank, or 
condition, who shall destroy a Catholic church, dr 
school, or insult the ministers of this religion. 

Furthermore, 1 demand of your Majesty, that you 
will confirm to the French mission the land which 
was given to it by Boki, when regent of the king- 
dom, which land has always been considered as be- 
longing to said mission ; and also that you legalize 
the purchase of land made by his Lordship, the 
Bishop of Nicopolis, by a sanction which will con- 
firm it to his Lordship and to his heirs forever. 

I will not conclude what relates to the Catholic 

clergy without praying your Majesty to give me 

proof that the Abbe Maigret has signed a writing, 

by which he acknowledges himself a Btitish subject. 

Should this prove a mere calumny, invented for the 

I purpose of ruining a French priest in the estimation 

of the inhabitants of these isles and in that of your 

I Majesty, I demand that the author of this calumny, 

I John Ii, the Inspector General, retract in writing, 

I declaring either that he lied about it, or that he was 

deceived. As a Frenchman, I deem it important to 

be fully satisfied on this point. 

There is still another subject, concerning which I 
must demand some explanation of your Majesty. 
According to article 6th of the treaty of July 17tli, 
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French wines and spirits were to be admitted into the 
islands of your government on payiuff aduty of 5 per 
cent. Was it not for the purpose of eluding this arti- 
cle, — not to say violating it, — that the sale of brandy 
has been limited to a certain number of gallons ? 

I cannot prevent your Majesty from enacting such 
laws as the prosperity and well being of your sub- 
jects seem to you to demand, but I consider it my 
duty to inquire how you can reconcile the 6th article 
of tne treaty of July 17th, with the last law concern- 
ing the sale of sjiirits in the islands of your king- 
dom. It would give nae great pleasure to be informed 
on this subject, in order to make my repoit to the 
Admiral, Commander in Chief of the French forces 
in the ocean^ that he may decide upon such a course 
as he shall judge expedient for the maintenance of 
the treaties and of our national dignity. 

I have the honor to be with the most profound re- 
spect, sir, your Majesty's very humble servant, 
(Signed,) S. MALLET. 

Captain of the Sloop of War Embuscade. 

To which the king replied: 

Honolulu, Oahu, Sept. 4, 1842. 
To S. Mallet, Captain of the French Sloop of War 
Embuscade y 
Greeting: 

We have received your letter dated the 1st inst., 
and with our council assembled, have deliberated 
thereon, and we are happy to receive your testimony 
that, if there are instances of difficulty or abuse in 
these islands, they are not authorized by this gov- 
ernment ; and we assure you that we hold in high 
estimation the government of France and all its 
estimable subjects. It is the firm determination of 
our government to observe the treaties with all 
nations ; but the written laws are a new thing ; the 
people are ignorant, and good order can only be pre- 
served on the part of the government by afTording 
the protection of the laws to all who will appeal to 
them at the proper tribunals. 

On the introduction oi the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, it was understood that toleration was to be 
fully allowed to all its priests and all its disciples, 
and this has been done so far as lay in our power, 
and no one can prove to the contrary. But it is im- 

Eossible to put a stop to disputes and contentions 
etween rival religions, and the evils and complaints 
which result from them. 

The laws favor literature, and as soon as the 
French priests are ready to found a high-school for 
the purpose of imparting it to their pupils, and 
teachers are ready, it shall find a location. 

The school laws were formed to promote educa- 
tion in these islands, and not sectarianism ; and no 
one should ask the government that ihey be altered 
to favor any particular sect. Any man qualified for 
teaching, being of a good moral character, is entitled 
to a teacher's diploma ; this by reason of his ac- 
quirements, not his sect. No priest of either sect 
can give diplomas. Likewise marriage is regulated 
by law, and no priest of either sect can perform the 
ceremony, except the parties obtain a certificate from 
the governor or his officer; and why should the 
laws be altered? Difficulties often arise on the 
subject, and we should regulate our own people. 

The laws require the people to labor on certain 
days ; some for the government, and some for the 
landlords to whom the labor is due according to 
law ; and the kind of labor is regulated by those 
to whom the labor is due. 

The laws are not fully established in all parts of 
the islands, and probably an ancient custom has 
been practiced, by which the owner ofjand would 
pull down the house of one who built thereon with- 
out his cheerful consent ; but if the owner of the 



house complains to the judges, they should errant a 
trial ; and if no satisfaction is obtained, then the 
governor «vill grant a trial ; and if that decision is 
unjust, an up))eal must be made to the supreme 
judges, who will sit twice a year. 

Tbe ground occupied by the French priests in 
Honolulu, is held by the same tenure as that of the 

f>riests of the Protestant religion, and some other 
breigners ; and negotiations have been commenced, 
which it is to be hoped will give equal justice to all. 

When John li arrives from Kauai, that case will 
be adjusted, and if he denies the charge which you 
represented, a tiial will be granted. 

Please do us the favor to assure the Admiral, that 
the present laws do not contravene the 6tb article of 
the treaty of the 17th of July. Brandy and wines 
are freely admitted here, and if any one wishes a 
license to retail spirits, he may procure one by ap- 
plying to the proper officers. Those who retail 
spirits without license, are liable to punishment. 
Please inform him also, that we have sent ministers 
to the King of France to beg of him a new treaty 
between us and France. 

Accept for yourself the assurance of our respect 
and our salutations. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA IIL 

KEKAULUOHI. 

A compliance with the demands of 
this letter would have been contrary to 
the laws, and rendered the Roman 
Catholic party independent of the king's 
sovereignty. The answer of the king 
was courteous and dignified. It so far 
satisfied Captain Mallet that he sailed 
without giving further trouble, assuring 
the king that he should deliver his letter 
to Admiral Du Petit Thouars, who might 
be expected the ensuing spring. What- 
ever designs the Admiral had upon the 
Hawaiian Islands can now only be con- 
jectured. Providence so ordered events 
that the French from this period, suffici- 
ently occupied in establishing themselves 
in their southern possessions, neglected 
the affairs of this kingdom until it was 
too late to frame a pretext for its occu- 
pancy. But other agents were at work 
for the same purpose. At this juncture 
it would seem as if each of the three 
great commercial nations, fortuitously 
through their naval agents rather than 
by any preconcerted policy at home, 
were bent upon seizing available ports 
in the Pacific to extend their power and 
curb that of their equally ambitious 
rivals. The United States, through 
Commodore Jones, made a sweep upon 
California; France, by Admiral Dii Petit 
Thouars, took possession of the Mar- 
quesan and Society groups. England, 
not to be behind in the race, by Lord 
George Paulet pounced upon the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Course of British Consul — Appointment of Mr. 
Richards to office — 1838 — Political state of the 
nation — Constitution — 1840 — Code of Laws — 
Temperance Societies — Diplomacy of Charlton — 
Courts — Sir George Simpson — Commissioners 
appointed to Europe — 1842 — Grant of lands to 
Ladd & Co. — Mr. J udd came into office — Reform 
in Treasury — Clandestine departure of Charlton 
— Letter to the King— Alexander Simpson ap- 
pointed Consul and rejected— Charlton dismissed 
— Simpson's intrigues and violence— Suit of Pelly 
V. Charlton — Arrival of Lord George Paulet, Feb. 
1843— Demands — Cession of the Islands— British 
Commission — Troubles — Withdrawal of the 
King— U. S. S. Constellation — Admiral Thomas 
— Restoration of the Kingdom — Remarks upon 
the Cession. 

Before proceeding further in the 
course of political events, it will be well 
to retrace our steps a little, and show 
to the reader the different stages through 
which the government became involved 
in those difficulties which led to the 
seizure of the islands by Lord George 
Paulet. Without doubt the French, 
encouraged by misrepresentations from 
interested individuals, desired at that 
period to do by them as they afterwards 
did by Tahiti. But too many national 
interests were involved and the islands 
were too valuable for them to succeed 
as quietly as they wished ; so they turn- 
ed their attention to fields of lesser note. 
England, with highly honorable policy, 
has ever been willing that these islands 
should rise and prosper under their na- 
tive dynasty. This is more to her cre- 
dit, from the fact that her representa- 
tive, Mr. Charlton, had ever urged a 
contrary policy, indirectly if not directly, 
by representing the native rulers as 
wholly unfit for governing, and sedu- 
lously inculcating the sentiment that 
they were subjects of Great Britain. On 
many occasions, he treated them with 
indignity, threatening their lives and 
using language unpardonable for its vio- 
lence and unreasonableness. , In the 
early part of his career it has been seen 
how he, impolitically for the interests of 
his own countrymen, countenanced the 
introduction of French priests, which 
finally led to the creation of an adverse 
interest that well nigh gave the nation to 
a rival power. Perceiving when too 
late the direction of affairs from the im- 
pulse he had given them, he followed in 
their lead by raising grievances of his 
own which he confidently hoped would 



lead to the active interference of the 
British government, and ultimately to 
taking possession of the group. To 
have effected this, he must have deceiv- 
ed not only his own government, but 
blinded the rival interests of France and 
America. Had he been a dispassionate, 
shrewd man, possibly he could have ef- 
fected greater injury than he did ; but 
from 1833, when his natural character 
was so forcibly disclosed by leading the 
king into vicious habits to the upsetting 
of order and morality, his influence had 
been on the wane. Disappointed by 
this very natural consequence, he zea- 
lously lent himself to the injury of the 
nation, opposing all that they favored, 
and nourishing every case which could 
generate discord or involve the rulers. 
His conduct was a pitiable illustration 
of passion without reason, and it is the 
more melancholy to refer to it as its ef- 
fects were so pernicious for a time to 
the welfare of the nation and the moral 
tone of society. His official rank alone 
entitled him to consideration and gave 
him influence. Without it he would 
have been politically harmless. 

Previous to the appointment of the 
Rev. Wm. Richards, July 3, 1838, as 
chaplain, teacher and translator of the 
government, it had been swayed alter- 
nately by missionary, mercantile and 
official influences brought to operate 
upon it. In the early stages of the in- 
fluence the latter had often the advan- 
tage; but later, the former acquired a 
paramount influence, though Mr. Rich- 
ards was the first who received an office 
and title, first dissevering himself from 
the mission by their advice and consent. 
tJnder these modest titles his influence 
on the foreign policy of the chiefs be- 
came considerable, and in it he was sus- 
tained by his late brethren. The sort 
of influence which the missionaries held 
has been much discussed. It is im- 
possible to ascertain its full extent as it 
was so undefined. That it was great 
and legitimately acquired and sincerely 
used for the good of the people, no can- 
did person who has made himself ac- 
quainted with their history will doubt. 
Each missionary was generally the friend 
of some chief living in his neighborhood 
and over whom he imperceptibly ac- 
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quired that influence which moral con- 
fidence is sure to engender, so that 
without knowing exactly how it was, he 
felt himself powerful in his little field. 
The missionaries being united in policy 
were thus enabled to affect the tone of 
the public councils through the voices 
of their individual friends. They main- 
ly employed this influence to benefit the 
people, by indoctrinating them with more 
humane views towards their dependents 
and juster sentiments of their rights. In 
this way the national taxes, burdens and 
customs, the offspring of despotic hea- 
thenism, became vastly ameliorated, and 
the chiefs themselves advanced to some 
degree of knowledge and refinement. 
The missionaries could not however ex- 
ercise even this wholesome influence 
without subjecting themselves to invid- 
ious charges. Hence arose the enmity 
developed in the political proceedings 
given in the previous chapters. Mr. 
Bingham was long known by the soubri- 
quet of ' King Hiram. ' But influence 
was not confined to the missionaries 
alone. It was acquired by those who 
differed widely from them on the same 
principle by securing the friendship and 
confidence of individual chiefs whose 
tastes were congenial with their white 
intimates. But these were greatly out- 
numbered by the more reflective and 
serious class with the all-powerful Kaa- 
humanu at their head. Throughout their 
history it has been found that whenever 
the spirit of license came in conflict 
with the sense of right, the former 
though oflen for a while ascendant, in 
the end invariably succumbed to the 
latter. The mission and high chiefs 
formed a moral bulwark to the nation 
that had never been wholly cut down, 
but has arisen firmer and higher afler 
every assault. 

It is not intended by this description to 
convey the impression that either side 
were wholly right or wholly wrong. So 
long as the missionaries confined their 
influences to purposes wholly within 
their legitimate sphere of action and of 
which they were by profession and ex- 
perience the best qualified to judge, all 
went well. But when, even though with 
the best intentions, they overstepped 
that line, they failed — failed through 



those very qualities which were their 
own passports to confidence. In honor- 
able, practical business men, the chiefs 
would have found much more efficient 
advisers in purely business matters, and 
it is now much to be regretted that the 
agency of such had not been earlier 
called in, when they were in doubt. 
But the implicit faith they had in the in- 
tentions of their religious teachers led 
to an equal reliance on their judgments; 
these judgments were too oflen formed 
rather through the medium of a profess- 
ed common faith or sanctity than through 
the exercise of sound reason, and ne- 
cessary caution. A plain answer from 
a practical business man of good prin- 
ciples, whether he was a brother com- 
municant or not, would have been worth 
quires of sentimental essays on pros- 
pective good and benevolence, which 
were to find their dubious way to the 
nation by first lining the pockets of the 
projectors. The errors into which the 
advisers of the chiefs not unfrequently 
fell were very natural, but very lament- 
able. A more comprehensive view of 
the selfishness and deceitfulness of hu- 
man nature would have saved them. At 
all events, it would have been a wise poli- 
cy to have distrusted sanguine schemes 
whose fate depended upon profound se- 
crecy even from those who were to be 
most affected by their success or failure, 
and it would have been wiser still to 
have ofiset one set of views, whether 
mercantile or political, by an appeal to 
others, and thus hit upon safety by a 
prudent medium. 

In another sense the managing parties 
were right. Deceived they might be io 
the motives and character of their pro- 
fessed friends, yet so long as they be- 
lieved them sincere, it was just that the 
countenance should have been mutual. 
The fault was not over^support but over- 
confidence. 

However, governments, like men, ac- 
quire wisdom by dear bought experi- 
ence. It has been thus with the Ha- 
waiian. None of the numerous lessons 
from friends or foes have been lost on 
them, and the adversities of one year 
have added to the wisdom of the next. 
It is a small nation, but history will de- 
velope the fact that it is hardening its 
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bones and sinews by a process analo- 
gous to that of the youth who leaves his 
father's house with but little in the out- 
set to meet the rubs of active selfish- 
ness save an honest heart and a docile 
disposition. Sooner or later the facul- 
ties develope, and the incautious boy 
ripens into the experienced man. 

Mr. Richards entered upon his official 
duties by delivering to the chiefs a course 
of lectures on Political Economy and the 
general science of government. From 
the ideas thus derived, based upon their 
old forms, the following constitution was 
drawn up. Although greatly limiting 
their power, the chiefs passed it unani- 
mously. Some of the minor clauses re- 
lating to tax officers and judges, are 
omitted : 

[Translated ft-oni the Hawaiian.] 

Declaration of Rights^ both of the People and 
Chiefs. 

' Grod hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the earth,' in unity and blessedness. 
God has also bestowed certain rights alike on all 
men and all chiefs, and all people of all lands. 

These are some of the rights which he has given 
alike to every man and every chief of correct deport- 
ment ; life, limb, liberty, freedom fron^ oppression, 
the earnings of his hands and the productions of his 
mind, not however to those who act in violation of 
the laws. 

Grod has also established governments, and rule, 
for the purpose of peace ; but in making laws for 
the nations it is by no means proper to enact laws 
for the protection of the rulers only, without also 
providing protection for their subjects ; neither is it 
proper to enact laws to enrich the chiefs only, with- 
out regard to enriching their subjects also, and here- 
after there shall by no means be any laws enacted 
which are at variance with what is above expressed, 
neither shall any tax be assessed, nor any service or 
labor required of any man, in a manner which is at 
variance with the above sentiments. 

Protection for ike People declared. 
The above sentiments are hereby published for 
the purpose of protecting alike, both the people and 
the chiefs of aU these islands, while they maintain 
a correct deportment, that no chief may be able to 
oppress any subject, but that the chiefs and people 
may enjoy the same protection, under one and the 
same law. 

Protection is hereby secured to the persons of all 
the people, together with their lands, their building 
lots, and all their property, while they conform to 
the laws of the kingdom, and nothing whatever shall 
be taken from any individual except by express pro- 
vision of the laws. Whatever chief shall act perse- 
veringly in violation of this constitution, sbull no 
longor remain a chief of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the same shall be true of the governors, officers, and 
all land agents. 

But if any one who is deposed should change his 
course, and regulate his conduct by law, it shall 
then be in the power of the chiefs to reinstate him 
in the place rie occupied, previous to his being 
deposed. 

22 



Consiiiution. 
It is our design to regulate our kingdom accord- 
ing to the above principles, and thus seek the great- 
est prosperity both of all the chiefs and all the people 
of these Hawaiian Islands. But we are aware that 
we cannot ourselves alone accomplish such an ob- 
ject — God must be our aid, for it is His province 
alone to give protection and prosperity. Wiierefore 
we first present our supplication to HIM, that he 
will guide us to right measures, and sustain us in 
our work. It is therefore our fixed decree, 

I. That no law shall be enacte<l which is at va- 
riance with the word of the Lord Jehovah, or at 
variance with the general spirit of His word. All 
laws of the islands shall be in consistency with the 
general spirit of God's law. 

II. AU men of every religion shall be protected 
in worshipping Jehovah, and serving Him, accord- 
ing to their own understanding ; but no man shall 
ever be punished for neglect ofGod unless he injures 
his neighbor, or brings evil on the kingdom. 

III. The law shall give redress to every man 
who is injured by another without a fault of his own, 
and shall protect all men while they conduct proper- 
ly, and shall punish all men who commit crime 
against the kingdom, or against individuals, and no 
unequal law shall be passed, for the benefit of one 
to the injury of another. 

IV. No man shall be punished unless his crime 
be first made manifest, neither shall he be punished 
unless he be first brought to trial in the presence of 
his accusers, and they have met face to face, and the 
trial having been conducted according to law, and 
the crime made manifest in their presence, then 
punishment may be inflicted. 

V. No man or chief shall be permitted to sit as 
judge or act on a jury to try his particular friend (or 
enemy), or one who is especially connected with 
him. Wherefore if any man be condemned or ac- 
quitted, and it shall afterward be made to appear, 
tnat some one who had tried him acted with parti- 
ality for the purpose of favoring his friend (or injur- 
ing his enemy), or for the purpose of enriching 
himself, then there shall be a new trial allowed be- 
fore those who are impartial. 

Exposition of the principles on which the present 
Dynasty is founded. 

The origin of the present government, and system 
of polity, is as follows. Kamehameha I. was the 
founder of the kingdom, and to him belonged ail the 
land from one end of the islands to the other, though 
it was not his own private property. It belonged to 
the chiets and people in common, of whom Kame- 
hameha I. was the head, and had the management 
of the landed property. Wherefore, there was not 
formerly, and is not now any person who could or 
can convey away the smailcbt portion of land with- 
out the consent of the one who had, or has the direc- 
tion of the kingdom. 

These are the persons who have had the direction 
of it from that time down, Kamehameha II.. Kaahu- 
manu I., and at the present time Kamehameha III. 
These persons have had the direction of the king- 
dom down to the present time, and all documents 
written by tliom, and no others, arc the documents 
of the kingdom. 

The kingdom is permanently confirmed to Kame- 
hameha III. and his heirs, and his heir shall be the 
person whom he and the chiefs shall appoint, dur- 
ing his lifetime ; but should there be no appointment, 
then the decision shall rest with the chiefs and 
House of Representatives. 

Prerogatives of the Kiiig. 
The prerogatives of the king are as follows : He 
is the sovereign of all the people and all the chiefs. 
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The kingdom is his. He shall have the direction 
of the anny and all the implements of war of the 
kingdom. He also shall have the direction of the 
government property— the poll tax— the land tax — 
the three days monthly labor, though in conformity 
to the laws. He also shall retain his own private 
lands, and lands forfeited for the non-payment of 
taxes shall revert to him. 

He shall be the chiefjudgeof the Supreme Court, 
and it shall be his duty to execute the laws of the 
land, also all decrees and treaties with other coun- 
tries, all however in accordance with the laws. 

It shall also be his prero^tive to form treaties 
with the rulers of all other km^oms, also to receive 
ministers sent by other countries, and he shall have 
power 10 confirm agreements vnth them. 

He shall also have power to make war in time of 
emergency, when the chiefs cannot be assembled, 
and he shall be the eommander-in-chief. He shall 
also have power to transact all important business 
of the kingdom which is not by law assigned to 
others. 

Respecting the Premier of the Kingdom. 

It shall be the duty of the King to appoint some 
chief of rank and ability, to be his particular minis- 
ter, whose title shall be Premier of the Kingdom. 
His office and business shall be the same as tnat of 
Kaahumanu I. and Kaahumanu II. For even in 
the time of Kamebameha I. life and death, condem- 
nation and acquittal, were in the hands of Kaahu- 
manu. When Kamehameha I. died, his will was, 
' The kingdom is Liholiho's, and Kaahumanu is his 
Minister.' That important feature of the govern- 
ment, originated by Kamehameha I., shall be per- 
petuated in these Hawaiian Islands, but snail 
always be in subserviency to the law. 

The following are the duties of the Premier. All 
business connected with the special interests of the 
kingdom, which the king wishes to transact, shall 
be aoae by the Premier under authority of the King. 
All documents and business of the kingdom execut- 
ed bv the Premier, shall be considered as executed 
by tne King's authority. All ffovernment property 
shall be reported to him, (or ner) and he (or she) 
shall make it over to the Kin^. * 

The Premier shall be the King's special counselor 
in the great business of the kingdom. 

The King shall not act without the knowledge of 
the Premier, nor shall the Premier act without the 
knowledge of the Kin^, and the veto of the King on 
the acts of the Premier shall arrest the business. 
All important business of the kinedom which the 
King cnooses to transact in person, be may do it, but 
not without the approbation of the Premier. 

Gooemora. 

There shall be four governors over these Hawaiian 
Islands— one for Hawaii — one for Maui and the isl- 
ands adjacent— one for Oahu, and one for Kauai 
and the adjacent islands. All the governors, from 
Hawaii to Kauai, shall be subject to the King. 

The prerogatives of the governors and their duties, 
shall be as follows : Each governor shall have the 
general direction of the several tax-gatherers of bis 
island, and shall support them in the execution of 
all their orders which he considers to have been 
properly given, bui shall pursue a course according 
to law, and not according to his own private views. 
He also shall preside over all the judges of his 
island, and shall see their sentences executed as 
above. He shall also appoint the judges and give 
them their certificates of office. 

All the governors, from Hawaii to Kauai, shall be 
subject not only to the King, but also to the Premier. 

The governor shall be the superior over his par- 
ticular island or islands. He shall have charge of 



the munitions of war, under the direction of the 
King, however, and the Premier. He shall have 
charge of the forts, the soldiery, the arms, and all 
the implements of war. He shall receive the gov. 
ernment dues and shall deliver over the same to the 
Premier. All important decisions rest with him in 
times of emergency, unless the Kine or Premier be 

E resent. He shaU have charge of all the King's 
usiness on the island, the taxation, new improve- 
ments to be extended, and plans for the increase of 
wealth, and all officers shall be snbi'ect to him. He 
shall also have power to decide all questions, aod 
transact all island business which is not by law as- 
signed to others. 

When either of the governors shall decease, then 
all the chiefs shall assemble at such place as the 
King shall appoint, and shall nominate a successor 
of the deceased governor, and whosoever thev shall 
nominate and be approved by the King, he shall be 
the new governor. 

Respecting the Subordinate CfU^a, 
At the present period, these are the persons who 
shall sit in the government councils : Kamehameha 
HI., Keakauluohi, Hoapiliwahine, Kuakini, Kekau- 
onohi, Kahekili, Paki, Konia, Keohokalole, Leleio- 
hoku, Kekuanaoa, Kealiiahonui, Kanaina, Keoni li, 
Keoni Ana, and Haalilio. Should any other person 
be received into the council, it shall be' made known 
by law. These persons shsul have part in the coun- 
cils of the kingdom. No law of the nation shall be 
passed without their assent. They shall act in the 
following manner : They shall assemble annually, 
for the purpose of seeking the welfare of the nation, 
and establishing laws for the kingdom. Their meet- 
ings shall commence in April, at such day and place 
as the King shall appoint. 

It shall also be proper for the King to consult with 
the above persons respecting all the great concerns 
of the kingdom, in order to promote unanimity and 
secure the greatest good. They shall moreover 
transact such other business as the King shall com- 
mit to them. 

That they shall retain their own appropriate 
lands, whether districts or plantations, or whatever 
divisions they may be, ana they may conduct the 
business on said lands at their (uscretion, but not at 
variance with the laws of the kingdom. 

Respecting the Representative Body, 
There shall be annually chosen certain persons to 
sit in council with the chiefs and establish laws for 
the nation. They shall be chosen by the people, 
according to their wish, from Hawaii, Mimi, Oahu 
and Kauai The law shall decide the form of choos- 
ing them, and also the number to be chosen. This 
representative body shall have a voice in the busi- 
ness of the kingdom. No law shall be passed with- 
out the approbation of a majority of them. 

Respecting the Meetings qf the LegMatioe Body. 

There shall be an annual meeting as stated above; 
but if the chiefs think it desirable to meet again 
they may do it at their discretion. 

When they assemble, the chiefs shall meet by 
themselves, and the representative body by them- 
selves, though at such time as they shall think it 
necessary to consult together, they may unite at 
their discretion. 

The form of doing business shall be as follows; 
The chiefs shall appoint a secretary for themselves, 
who at the meetings shall record aA decisions made 
by them, and that book of records shall be preserv- 
ed, in order that no decrees affecting the interests of 
the kingdom may be lost. 

The same shall be done by the representative 
body. They too ^hall choose a secretary for them- 
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selves, and when thev meet for the purpose of seek- 
ing the interests of the kingdom, and sha]) come to 
n. decision on any point, then that decision shall be 
recorded in a book, and the book shall be preserred, 
in order that nothine valuable, affecting the interests 
of the kingdom shall he lost; and there shall no new 
law be made, without the approbation of a majority 
■of the chiefs and ako a majority of the representa- 
tive body. 

When any act has been agreed upon by them, it 
shall then be presented to the King, and if he ap- 
prove and sign his name, and also the Premier, then 
It shall become a law of the kingdom, and that law 
shall not be repealed until it is done by the voice of 
those who established it. 

Of changes in this Constitution, 

This constitution shall not be considered as finally 
csublished, until the people have generally heard 
it, and have appointed persons according to the pro- 
visions herein made, and they have given their as- 
sent, then this constitution shall be considered as 
permanently established. 

But hereafter, if it should be thought desirable to 
change it. notice shall be previously given, that all 
the people may understand the nature of the pro- 
posed change, and the succeeding year, at the meet- 
ing of the chiefs and the representative body, if 
thev shall agree as to the addition nrojposed, or as 
to the alteration, then they may make it. 

The above constitution has been ap^reed to by the 
chiefs, and we have hereunto subscribed our names, 
this eighth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1840, at Honolulu, Oahu, 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

The laws of the kingdom were care- 
fully revised and published. In com- 
parison with the past, the progress of 
the nation was now rapid. The liberal 
policy of other nations, and whatever of 
their forms could with propriety be here 
transplanted, were embodied in the new 
statutes, but on a scale commensurate 
with the feebleness and youth of the 
people. The penal code was greatly 
improved ; primary and courts of ap- 
peal established ; the jury system adopt- 
ed. Provision was made for the more 
regular enforcement of debt — transmis- 
sion of property, property in trust, in- 
terest accounts, in short sufficient was 
done greatly to benefit the position of 
natives and foreigners. Taxation was 
rendered more equal and lighter. En- 
couragement was proffered to industry 
and to the increase of population. An 
enlightened public school system was 
organized. Their laws, imperfect as 
they may seem to the critical eyes of a 
superior civilization, were yet in advance 
of the people. But wherever they were 
allowed to operate fairly and systema- 
tically mudi good was effected, and 



they served to prepare the way for more 
important changes. 

The people were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the immunity once claimed 
by chiefs for crimes of their own, was at 
an end by an impartial trial by jury of 
one of that class in 1840, for the murder 
of his wife. He with an accomplice 
were both brought in guilty, and suffer- 
ed the full penalty of the law, death by 
hanging. The foreigners also began to 
see that there was some virtue in the 
courts, by a fine imposed upon the 
English consul for riotous conduct. 

The results of the Laplace treaty in 
removing the prohibition of ardent spirits 
were not so pernicious to the nation as 
was first anticipated. The immediate 
effect was bad. Natives of both sexes 
were seen reeling through the streets. 
But so much moral sentiment was brought 
to operate, that the government pro- 
hibited the natives from manufacturing 
ardent spirits, and finally, the king and 
chiefs, in the spring of 1842, destroyed 
what store they had on hand, and pledg- 
ed themselves to total abstinence. — 
Numerous temperance societies were 
formed and considerable enthusiasm 
awakened on the subject. The pledges 
have in general been kept. The king 
and court continued strictly temperate, 
and the rules of government visit prompt 
penalty and disgrace upon any of their 
officers found guilty of violating their 



e the nation was thus advancing 
in moral improvement and respectabili- 
ty, the government experienced constant 
annoyance from the arrogance and pre- 
tensions of Mr. Charlton, who was evi- 
dently concerting a collision between it 
and his own. The following letters are 
characteristic of his diplomatic style and 
courtesy, and are specimens of the tone 
invariably exercised by him towards the 
government: 

Honolulu, Sept. 4, 1832. 

Dbar King,—A man has taken a horse from me ; 
the animal was feeding on the land that Mr. French 
aad myself hired from you . Of course, nobody had 
any right to interfere. I hope you will order an in- 
quiry to be made, and the fellow punished, as it is 
equal to stealing. 

Yours obediently, 
(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 
His Majesty, Kauikkaouli. 
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British ConsulatEj > 
January 7^ 1836. $ 

SiB,— A subject of His Britannic Majesty — Georee 
Chapman— has stated to me that be was forcibly 
taken irom his house, yesterday morning by a party 
of natives, and taken to the fort ; that his house was 
locked up by ?i person named Paki ;* also, that on 
his return, he found that several articles belong^ing 
to himself and otiicrs residing in his house had been 
stolen. 

As the representative of His Britannic Majesty 
at these islands, I have to request that your Majes- 
ty will immediately have the offenders brought to 
justice, and punished for their unjustifiable conduct. 

I beg leave to add, that Mr. Chapman's state- 
ment has been contirmed on oath by several wit- 
nesses. 

I shall forward an account of this outrage, by the 
first conveyance, to His Britannic Majesty's govern- 
ment in England. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 

His Majesty, Tameahmeah. 

British Consulate, > 
Woahoo, September 28, 1839. ) 

Sir,— William Hughes, a subject of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty, at present residing at Waimea, on the 
island of Hawaii, having been forcibly dispossessed 
of property, to a very large amount, by the local au- 
thorities, I have to demand not only the restitution 
of all his property, but also that the perpetrators be 
immediately brought to this island, for the purpose 
of being punished for their illegal acts. I have also 
to demand from your majesty a copy of the order 
sent to Hawaii for this purpose, as it is my inten- 
tion, if strict justice is not done to him, to 'lay the 
case before the British government, and to despatch 
a vessel to Valparaiso lor the purpose of laying the 
case before the Commander-in-Chief of Her Ma- 
jesty's squadron in the Pacific, and to request him 
to adopt such measures as he may deem proper. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 

His Majesty, Tamj^iameha IH. 

Bbitish Consulate, 7 
Woahoo, October 15, 1839. S 
Sir,— Referring to my letter of yesterday, I beg 
leave to inform your Majesty that 1 have not as yet— 
October 15th, 6h. 10m., P. M.— received any answer 
to it. 

I have now to request that your Majesty will 
honor me with an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the above letter. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 
His Majesty, Tamehameha III. 

Honolulu, March 23, 1841. 

Sir, — 1 beg leave to inform your Majesty that I 
have received a letter from Mr. John Kellett, stat- 
ing that the boys employed by him on mj account, 
at Aiooi, had been taken away and prevented from 
working, under the preience of going to school. 

I have to request that your Majesty will give an 
iOrder that the persons in my service at Atooi be not 
molested, or give me a certificate under your band 
that it has been done by your Majesty's orders. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's obedient 
servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 

His Majesty, Kamehameha III. 



* A rhief near in rank to ihe kfng. 



It will be seen that the most frivolous 
complaints were willingly received, judg- 
ed upon and made subjects of threats, 
before they had been referred to the 
proper tribunals or one word elicited in 
reply. In effect, he centered in himself 
at once, prosecutor, witness, judge and 
sheriif. 

The courts of the country were con- 
stituted upon the best basis its means 
allowed. In ordinary mercantile cases, 
with the aid of foreign juries, where no 
national prejudices were involved or 
party interests at stake, they gave satis- 
faction. But in the struggle that was 
constantly going on between the rival 
interests of England and America; the 
one represented by Mr. Charlton, and 
virulently opposed to the government, 
and the other by the Q. S. consul, Mr. 
Brinsmade, who willingly, with most of 
his countrymen, lent it efficient moral 
aid by complying with the laws and 
treating its feeble endeavors to sustain 
order and promote civilization, with re- 
spect, the nation through its courts suf- 
fered repeated assaults. The following 
letter displays the wide difference in the 
policy pursued by Mr. Brinsmade and 
Mr. Charlton in respect to the native 
laws and institutions: 

United States Consulate, S. I., > 
September 29, 1841. 3 

Madam, — I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 25th inst., con- 
cerning the trial and judgment issued in the case of 
Wm. E. Connor. 

If the man has been found guilty of a breach of 
the laws of this government, by a uiir course of ju- 
dicial proceeding in the forms adopted by the gov- 
ernment, his appeal to me, or to the commander of 
a war ship or to the President of the United Stales, 
would not, in my judgment, avail him in the least. 

I should violate my own convictions of duty and 
should do injustice to the views of my ^vernment, 
to afford the least countenance to any insubordina- 
tion to the laws of this country on the part of any 
citizen of the United States residing within its 
borders. 

My plain duty to >yatch over the interests of my 
fellow-citizens dwelling on these shores, particular- 
ly in cases where those interests are m any way 
affected by the laws under which, for the time being, 
they are placed, is made easy bv the disposition to 
jusiice, which I am convinced is the controlling 
principle in the governmental conduct of the authori- 
ties of the country. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, 

P. A. BRINSMADE, Consul of the U. S. 

To Kekauluohi, Premier, &c., &c. 

Mr. Brinsmade 's predecessor, J. C. 
Jones, had been in the habit when of- 
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fended of applying the epithets cheat, 
liar and other equally indecorous terms 
to the chiefs. 

Complicated law suits arose, in which 
the principals were American and Eng- 
lish. The decision of the governor of 
Oahu, its constitutional judge, being 
adverse to the English party, greatly 
embittered them. The involved estate 
of French and Greenway became anoth- 
er bone of contention, two Englishmen 
claiming to act as assignees, neither of 
whom were recognized by one of the 
principals, the other being insane, nor by 
the other creditors. The parties brought 
their cases into the court, where they 
were decided unfavorably to the claims 
of the self-styled assignees. These cases 
are merely referred to as having given 
rise to questions of jurisdiction, and be- 
ing some of many others which after 
having led to the seizure of the group 
by Lord George Paulet, were decided 
upon in England by the law adviser of 
the crown in favor of the king. 

In the spring of 1842, Sir George 
Simpson and Dr. McLaughlin, govern- 
ors in the service of the Hudson Bay 
Company, arrived at the islands. Hav- 
ing extensive mercantile relations on 
them, they naturally felt interested in 
the stability of the government and its 
institutions. After a careful and candid 
examination into the merits of the exist- 
ing controversies between their own 
countrymen and the native government, 
they came to the full determination of 
sustaining the latter with their powerful 
influence. Their agents were instruct- 
yed accordingly. The King fearing the 
'Effect of the false representations of 
Charlton and his partisans, sought the 
counsel of Sir George Simpson, by whose 
advice and pecuniary assistance in a loan 
of ^10,000, it was decided to send com- 
missioners to Europe and the United 
States, with full powers to negotiate for 
an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the islands, and a guarantee 
against their usurpation by any of the 
great powers. Recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation, they would be freed from 
many vexatious interferences in their 
domestic polity, and questions of juris- 
-diction, which served no other end than 
to gratify evil paasions and postpone 



justice. Mr. Brinsmade, the U. S. con- 
sul, had left some months previous, on 
business of his firm — Ladd & Co. — car- 
rymg with him an extensive contract for 
grants and leases of lands under certain 
conditions, entered into with them, in 
November, 1840, by the king. On the 
strength of this he proposed to get up a 
joint stock company, which should de- 
velope the resources of the islands. — 
Unless however the governments of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States ' acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Sandwich Islands government and 
accord to it all the rights, powers and 
privileges and immunities of an inde- 
pendent state,' the said contract was to 
be * null and void.' Mr. Brinsmade 
thus bound himself to see this object 
secured previous to selling his contract. 

The after history of this agency in 
Europe proved a lesson to the govern- 
ment not to involve itself under any pre- 
tences or hopes with the private schemes 
or speculations of mercantile firms. — 
Ladd & Co. had been serviceable to the 
islands in being the first to introduce 
agricultural enterprises on an enlarged 
and systematic scale, by which the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants was awakened 
and the resources of the country develop- 
ed. Their sugar plantation at Koloa, 
Kauai, was creditable to their enterprise, 
and had been the means of giving a 
start to the production of sugar at sev- 
eral other points. Perceiving the real 
advantages derived to the country from 
this enterprise, and feeling desirous of 
sustaining and enlarging it, the govern- 
ment put Ladd & Co. at their solicita- 
tion, based upon the idea that their 
views were philanthropic, into possession 
of the contract before mentioned. They 
also advanced them large sums without 
a sufficient examination into their credit ; 
a neglect arising from over-weening 
confidence, and which afterwards, fail- 
ing to get their pay when due, proved 
very vexatious in the results. But pre- 
vious to this contract, other sums had 
been loaned them. The knowledge of 
these facts naturally excited the jealousy 
of the English opposition. 

Sir George Simpson, Rev. William 
Richards and Timoteo Haalilio, a native 
chief, were appointed joint commission- 
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era to proceed to the United States and 
Europe. Sir George Simpson left im- 
mediately. The other two sailed in 
July, 1842, for Mazatlan, whence they 
proceeded direct to the United States. 
G. P. Judd, physician to the American 
Mission, long and intimately acquainted 
with the chiefs, was invited by them to 
supply Mr. Richard's place, acting as 
recorder and translator. Upon this oc- 
casion the mission passed the following 
vote: 

'That as Dr. Judd has resigned his eonncction 
wilh the Mission, we therefore express to him our 
high estimation of his past services, and afieclion- 
ately request him to co-operate with us in further- 
ing all the grand ohjects of the Mission, so far as he 
can consistently with his new engagements.' 

Mr. Judd was further appointed Pre- 
sident of the Treasury Board, and to cor- 
respond with the commissioners abroad. 
Upon assuming the duties of the treas- 
ury, he immediately introduced a system 
of reform, which by husbanding the 
financial resources redeemed the credit 
of the government. Previous to his ad- 
vent into office, the sums collected were 
received by the governors, tax-officers 
and chiefs, and expended very much at 
their option without accountability of 
any kind. It was a system useless to 
the nation and expensive in its results. 
Under it any amount of peculation pre- 
vailed, though with the ideas of the 
chiefs it could scarcely be called by that 
term, as they all claimed the right to 
help themselves from the public crib. 
In its stead a rigid economy was exact- 
ed. Books were opened ; revenues col- 
lected and deposited in the treasury; 
accounts kept with all public officers; 
useless mouths' cut off; services alone 
were paid for; salaries established; the 
public debts made up; national property 
distinguished from individual; in short, 
a system admirably calculated to gain 
the confidence of the community and to 
benefit the nation arose out of the con- 
fusion and bankruptcy that prevailed 
before. This was not done without 
murmuring or discontent from those 
whose sinecure offices were now at an 
end. But the perseverence of Mr. Judd 
triumphed over all obstacles, and the 
statistics of the treasury since have told 
a flattering story. 

In September, 1848, Mr. Chariton, 



fearing the results of the embassy of 
Messrs. Haalilio and Richards upon 
his own office, left his consulate surrep- 
titiously for London via Mexico, to lay 
his complaints before the British gov- 
ernment. Mr. Alexander Simpson, his 
friend and appointed successor, says of 
him in his history of these events, ' he 
did not possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for a diplomatist — coolness, discre- 
tion and an abstinence from party heats 
and personal animosities.'* The king 
was notified of his departure in the fol- 
lowing letter left behind him: 

British Consulate, ) 
Woahoo, September 26, 1842. \ 

SiH,— From ihe insults received from the Jocal 
authorities of your Majesty's goveroment, and from 
the insults offered to my sovereign, Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, Victoria the first, Queen of the 
United Kingdon: of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
Matthew Kekuanaoa, Governor of this island ; an?, 
for other weighty causes affecting the interests of 
her Majesty's subjects in these islands, I consider 
it mjr bounden duty to repair immediately to Great 
Britain to lav statements oefore her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, ana have therefore appointed, by commis- 
sion, as I am fully authorized to do, Alexander 
Simpson, Esq., to act as consul until her Majesty's 
pleasure be known. 

Your Majesty's government has more than once 
insulted the British flag, but you must not suppose 
that it will be passed over in silence. Justice though 
tardy, will reach you ; and it is you, not your ad- 
visers, that will be punished. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's inost obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

RICHARD CHARLTON, 

His Majesty, Tameham£ha. Consul. 

Mr. Charlton's career was terminated 
by his own act. He had no sooner ar- 
rived in London than he was removed 
from his situation under circumstances 
of disgrace. The Earl of Aberdeen 
considered the finale of his diplomacy 
as intemperate, improper and ill-judged, 
calculated to do great mischief and to 
produce in the minds of the king and his 
advisei*s, whether natives or foreigners, 
a resentful feeling not only against Mr. 
Charlton, but against the British gov- 
ernment and their subjects. These sen- 
timents are authentic, and clearly show 
that it was no part of the policy of Eng- 
land that her commissioned officers 
should insult even Hawaiian majesty. 

The king declined receiving Alex- 
ander Simpson as vice*consul. The 
grounds of his refusal, m the words of 
his officer addressed to him, ' were be- 
cause you despise the autliorities of the 
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kingdom and say you are going to make 
disturbance in the kingdom.' Mr. Simp- 
son fully justifies the king in believing 
him to be a seditious character, in his 
own work, where he states, ' From the 
period of my first visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, I became convinced of their ^ 
value and importance, and, therefore, ' 
desirous that they should form a BrUiah 
possession, ** 

Mr. Simpson immediately called a 
meeting of the favorers of his views, 
who passed a resolution favorable to his ; 
exercising the duties of consul, which 
he continued to do, unnoticed by other 
consuls and unsanctioned by the king. 

His ambition being to make the islands 
an appendage of the British crown, he 
industriously fomented difficulties and 
devised means to effect this favorite 
project. Through his influence, memo- 
rials purporting to come from British re- 
sidents, but notoriously signed by indi- 
viduals of no note, were forwarded to 
his government, advocating inconsisten- 
cies like these: 

* Uatil a few years back, we resided here in com- 
fort and happiness ; the government of the native 
king and chiefs being mild and tolerant towards 
white men who settled among them. 

* Men^ natives of the United States of America, 
who came out with the avowed purpose of laboring 
as missionaries, have gradually acquired a powerful 
influence and authority over the kinff and ehiei/s, 
who are themselves, quite ur^ for the performance 
of any of the functions of government.' 

At this time, Mr. Pelly, Agent of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, instituted a 
suit for nearly ^,000 against Mr. Charl- 
ton, for a debt due parties in Valparaiso 
since 1832. The case was brought 
before a foreign jury and a verdict given 
against Mr. Charlton, whose property 
was attached by order of the court for 
payment. To illustrate the singular and 
unreasonable assumptions with which 
the native government had to contend 
in the plainest matters of jurisdiction, I 
quote the following resolution: 

< At a meeting of British subjects, residin§[ in the 
town and neighborhood of Honolnlu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, called by circular signed Alexander Simpson, 
Esq., Her Britannic Msgesty's acting Consul, it was 
moved and carried unanimously : 

* That this meeting do solemnly protest against 
the ri^ht recently assumed by the government of 
these islands to interfere in cases between foreign- 
ers, in their transactions out of this country, inas- 
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much as it is a right not assumed by any civilized 
nation, neither in the republic of the United States 
or in the Continental Kingdoms of Europe, that we 
cannot recognize this assumed right in a country 
where the lowest have no law to guide them, no 
judjges with knowledge of commercial law to direct 
juries so as to enable them to form legal decisions, 
and no guarantee after their decisions for either 
plaintiif or defendantj person and property not being- 
seized in other countries, where the case ought 
properly to have been tried. 
* Signed by me, 

• HENRY SKINNER, Chairman.' 

How differently other parties viewed 
the case may be gathered from another 
document signed by nearly all the re- 
spectable English and American resi- 
dents in the place at its date: 

' We, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly declare 
that we have long been residents upon this island, 
and have had ample opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with the character and general dealings of the 
aforenamed individuals, (Kichard Charlton and 
Alexander Simpson,) we declare that the course of 
these individuals in their relations to this govern- 
ment, in cases which have come under our cogni- 
zance, has been, in our opinion, vexatious, arbitrary 
and hostile in the extreme, showing a settled deter- 
mination to involve this government in difficulty. 
It is our firm conviction that the intentions of ibis 
government have been to act with impartiality and 
justice to all; and we solemnly believe that the pre- 
sent difficulties into which this government has 
been brought by them, are entirely owing to the 
machinations and evil misrepresentations of the 
aforementioned individuals, and that they all might 
have been avoided, had they shown a desire to aid 
in its laudable endeavors to improve themselves 
and promote the public peace.' 

On his way to England, Mr. Charlton 
had fallen in with Lord George Paulet, 
commanding H. B. M. frigate Carysfort, 
and by his representations interested 
his lordship in his views. Simpson had 
also sent despatches to the coast of 
Mexico, which induced Rear Admiral 
Thomas to order the Carysfort to Hono- 
lulu, for the purpose of inquiring into 
I the matter. She arrived the l§th of 
I February, 1843 ; before the sale of 
I Charlton's property had taken place. 
I Simpson immediately went on board to 
concert measures with Lord George, 
who, from his entire acquiescence in his 
plans, appears to have been wholly won 
over at this interview to sustain them. 
The authorities on shore suspected there 
was no friendly feeling, from the with- 
holding the usual salutes. Mr. Judd, on 
behalf of the government, made an offi- 
cial call on board, but was informed he 
could not be received. Visits from the 
French and United States consuls were 
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similarly declined. Captain Paulet ad- 
dressed the governor as follows: 

H. B. M.'f Ship Carysport, ) 
Woahoo, 11th of Feb. 1843. 5 

Sir,— Having arrived at this port in Her Britannic Ma- 
jetty's ship Caryafort, under my command for the pur- 
pose of aflbrding protection to British subjects, as likewise 
to support the position of Her Britannic Me^esty's repre- 
sentative here, who has received repeated insults from 
the government authorities of these islands, respecting 
which it is my intention to communicate only with the 
king in person. 

I require to have immediate information, by return of 
the ntticer conveying this despatch, whether or not the 
king— in consequence of my arrival— has been notided 
that his presence will be required here, and the earliest 
day on which he may be expected, as otherwise I shall 
be compelled to proceed to his residence in the ship un- 
der my command for the purpose of communicating 
with him. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, GEO. PAULET, Captain. 

To Kekuanaoa, Governor of Woahoo, «l:c., &c. 



To which he replied: 



Honolulu, Oahv, Feb. 11, 1848. 
Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of H. 
B. M.'s ship Carysfort ) I have received your letter by 
the hand of the oflicer, and with respect inform you that 
we have not as yet sent for the king, as we were not in- 
formed of the business, but having learned ft-om your 
communication that you wish him sent for, I will search 
for a vessel and send. He is at Wailuku, on the east 
side of Maui. In case the wind is favorable, he may be 
expected in six daytt. 

Yours, with respect, 

(Signed,) M. KEKUANAOA. 

The U. S. S. Boston, Captain Long, 
arrived on the 13th. Her presence was 
welcomed by the Americans, who were 
uncertain to what extent Simpson might 
induce Captain Paulet to go in his pre- 
meditated violence. 

The king arrived from Maui on the 
16th, and on the same day received the 
following note: 

H. B. M.'s Ship Carysfort, > 
Honolulu Harbor, February 16, 1843. > 
Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint your Majesty of 
the arrival in this port of H. B. M.'s ship under my com- 
mand, and according to my instructions, I am desired to 
demand a private interview with you, to which I shall 
proceed with a proper and competent interpreter. 

I therefore request to he informed at what hour to- 
morrow it will be convenient for your Majesty to grant 
me that interview. 

I have the honor to remain your M^esty's most obe- 
dient and humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULET, Captain. 
To His Majesty, Kambhameha IIL 

The king and premier's reply was 
forwarded the next day : 

Honolulu, February 17, 1843. 

Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Carysfort. 

Sir, — We have received your communication of yes- 
terday's date, and must decline having any private in- 
terview, particularly under the circumstances which you 
propose. We shall be ready to receive any written 
communication from you to-morrow, and will give it due 
consideration. 

In case you have business of a private nature, we will 
appoint Dr. Judd, our confidential agent, to confer with 



you, who being a person of integrity and fidelity to our 
government, and perfectly acquainted with all our af- 
fairs, will receive your couimunications, give you all the 
information you requiro^in confidence— and report the 
same to us. With respect, 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA IIL 

" KEKAULUOHI. 

Captain Paulet, desirous of bringing 
matters to a violent conclusion, lost no 
time in sending a reply, urging demands 
beyond the power of the government to 
grant, without upsetting the decisions of 
its own courts, and doing injustice to its 
own subjects and the citizens of friendly 
powers. What these were is shown in 
the official correspondence: 

H. B. M.'s Ship Carysfort, ) 
Woahoo, 17th February, 1843. > 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of thfa day's date— 
which 1 have too good an opinion of your Majesty to al- 
low me to believe ever emanated from yourself, but flrom 
your ill-advisers — I have to state that I ahall hold no 
communication whatever with Dr. G. P. Judd, who it 
has been satisikctorily proved to me has been the punic 
mover in the unlawful proceedings of your government 
against British subjects. 

As you have reAised me a personal interview, I en- 
close you the demands which I consider it my duty to 
make upon your government *, with which I demand a 
compliance at or before 4 o'clock. P. M., to-morrow- 
Saturday — otherwise I shall be obliged to take imme- 
diate coercive steps to obtain these measures for my 
countrymen. 

I have the honor to be, your Mi^csty's most obedient,^ 
humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULET, Captain. 

His Majesty, Kamehambha III. 

Demands made bt the Rt. Honorable Lord George 

Paulet, Captain R. N., commandino H. B. M.'s 

Ship Carysfort, upon the Kino of the Sandwich 

Islands. 

First. The immediate removal, by public advertise- 
ment, written in the native and English languages, and 
signed by the Governor of this island and F. W. Thompson, 
of the attachment placed upon Mr. Charlton's property ; 
the restoration of the land taken by government for its 
own use, and really appertaining to Mr. Charlton ; and 
reparation for the heavy loss to which Mr. Charlton's 
representatives have been exposed by the oppressive 
and unjust proceedings of the Sandwich Islands govern- 
ment. 

Second. Tlie immediate acknowledgment of the right 
of Mr. Simpson to perform the functions delegated to 
him by Mr. Charlton ; namely, those of her Britannic 
Majesty's acting consul, until her Mi^^Bty's pleasure be 
known upon the reasonableness of your objections ta 
him. The acknowledgment of that right and the repara- 
tion for the insult offered to her Majesty through her 
acting representative, to be made by a public reception 
of his commission and the saluting the British flag with 
twenty-one guns, which number will be returned by her 
Britannic Majesty's ship under my command. 

Third. A guarantee that no British subject shall in 
Aiture be subjected to imprisonment in fetters, unless he 
is accused of a crime which by the laws of England 
would be considered felony. 

Fourth. The compliance with a written promise 
given by King Kamehameha to Captain Jones, of her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Curacoa, that a new and fair 
trial would be granted in a case brought by Henry Skin- 
ner, which promise has been evaded. 

Fifth. The immediate adoption of Arm steps to ar- 
range the matters in dispute between British subjects 
and natives of the country, or others residing here, by 
referring these cases to juries. One half of whom shall 
be British subjects, approved by the consul, and all of 
whom shall declare on oath, their freedom trom pre- 
judgment upon, or interest in the cases brought before 
them. 
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Sixth. A direct commoniCstioD between His M^'esty 
Kameliameha and Her Britannic Mi^ty's Acting Con- 
sul, for the immediate lettlement of all cases of griev- 
ances and complaint on tile part of Britisti snbjecu 
against the Sandwich Island Government. 

Dated on board H. B. M.^s 8. Carysfort, at Woflhoo, 
this 17lh day of February, 1848. 

GEORGE FAULET, Captain. 

Captain Long was informed, by letter, 
at midnight, of the anticipated attack of 
the British commander. In the morning 
the Carysfort was cleared for action, 
springs put on her cables, and her bat- 
tery brought to bear upon the town. 
The English families embarked for se- 
curity on board a brig in the outer roads. 
The Americans and other foreigners 
having but short notice, placed their 
funds and papers on board the Boston 
and other vessels, intending to retreat 
to them with their families in case of 
actual hostilities. The town was in a 
state of great excitement. The disposi- 
tions of the chiefs were uncertain, and it 
was feared that the rabble, taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion, might pillage 
the place. Excited by the gross injus- 
tice of the demands, the first impulses 
of the king and his council, in which 
they were ^ sustained by the indignant 
feeling of the entire foreign population, 
excepting the few who sided with Simp- 
son, were for energetic measures. Arms 
were procured, and bodies of men began 
to assemble. The common natives, un- 
conscious of the fatal effects of disci- 
plined gunnery, ardently desired to fight 
the ship. Some supposed they might 
overpower her crew by numbers in 
boarding. But peaceful councils at last 
prevailed. It is in such emergencies 
that the real influence of the mission- 
aries becomes apparent. The natural 
desire of chiefs and foreigners was to 
resist at all hazards ; but the entire 
indoctrination of the mission, animated 
by the4)eaceful principles of the Gospel, 
had been of that nature that depends 
more upon the sword of the spirit than 
the arm of flesh. Desirous of avoiding 
the unhappy consequences of strife and 
bloodshed, and relying, through Provi- 
dence, on the justice of the nation's 
cause and the magnanimity of the Queen 
of Great Britain, they counseled peace. 
Shortly before the hour of commencing 
hostilities had arrived, the king dispatch- 
ed the following letter to the Carysfort: 



Honolulu, February 18. 

Salutations to the Right Hon. Lord George Pauletf 
Captain of H< B. M.'s S. Carysfort. 

We have received your letter and the demands which 
accompanied it, and in reply Would inform your lordship 
that we have commissioned Sir George Simpson and 
William Richards as our Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Envoys Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britainf 
With full powers to settle the difficulties which yoii 
have presented before us, to assure Her Msjesty, the 
Queen, of our uninterrupted aflectiou, and to confer With 
Her Ministers as to the best means of cementing the 
harmony between us. Some of the demauds Which you 
have laid before us, are of a nature calculated to embar« 
rass our feeble Government, by contravening the laws 
established for the benefit of all. But We shall comply 
with your demands, as it has never been our intention to 
insult Her Majestv, the Queen, or itijure any of her est!-* 
mable subjects *, but we must do so under protest, and 
shall embrace the earliest opportunity of representing 
our case more fully to Her Britannic Majesty's Govem« 
ment, through our Ministers, trusting in the magnanimity 
of the Sovereign of a great nation, which We have been 
taught to respect and love, that we shall there be 
justified. 

Waiting your fhrtber onler. 

With sentiments of respect, 
(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

KEIiAULUOHI. 

Which elicited a reply as follows: 

Hbb Britannic Majbstt^s Ship Carysfort, 7 
Woahoo, I8th of Octciber, 1843. > 

Sib, — I have the honor to acknowledge your Majesty's 
letter of this day's date, wherein you intimate your in« 
tention of complying with my demands, which I have 
considered my duty to make upon your Majesty's Gov* 
emment. 

I appoint the hour of two o'clock this afternoon fof 
the interchanffe of salutes, and I shall expect that you 
will inform me at what hour on Monday you will be 
prepared to receive myself and Her Britannic Majesty's 
Representative. 

I have the honor to be your Majesty's most obedient » 
humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULEf, Captain. 

His Majesty Kamehambha III. 

His majesty appointed February 20th, 
at eleven o'clock, A. M., to receive Lord 
George and the vice-consul. On the 
same day that the king notified Lord 
George of his accjuiescence to his de- 
mands, in conjunction with the premier 
he protested against his acts in these 
words: 

We, Kamehamkha III., King of all the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and Kbkauluohi, Premier thereof, in accordance 
with the laws of nations, and the rights of all aggrieved 
Sovereigns and individuals, do hereby enter our solemn 
act of Protest before God, the world, and before the 
Government of Her Most Gracious Mt^esty, Victoria. 
Queen of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain ana 
Ireland : 

Against the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain 
of H. B. M.*s ship Carysfort, now lyhig in the harbor of 
Honolulu, for all losses and damages which may accrue 
to us, and to the citizens of other countries residing under 
our dominion and sovereignty, in consequence of the un- 
just demands made upon ns this day, by the said Right 
Hon. Lord George Paulet, enforced by a threat of coer- 
cive measures, and an attack upon our town of Honolulu, 
in case of a non-compliance With the same Wiihin a pe- 
riod of nineteen hours*, thereby interfering With our laws, 
endangering the good order of society, and requiring of 
us what no power has a right to e.\act of another with 
whom they are on terms of peace and amity : 

And we do solemnly Protest and declare, that We, the 
Sovereign authority of these our islands, are injuredi 
grieved, abused and damaged, by this act of the 8*14 
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Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, and we hereby enter 
our solemn appeal unto the Government of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, represented by him, for redress, for 
Jnatiflcation, and for repayment of all said losses, dama- 
ges and payments which may in consquence accrue 
unto us, or unto the citizens of other countries living 
under our jurisdiction. 

On the 20th, the king and premier 
visited the Carysfort and were received 
with royal honors. This courtesy, how- 
ever, was but a prelude to a further 
series of demands rendered necessary to 
accomplish Simpson's aim, by the unex- 
pected compliance of the king with the 
first. These were brought forward at 
an interview on the following day. The 
total amount demanded in money was 
$117,330,89. The character of these 
claims, and the object of the parties, 
may be gathered from a brief notice of 
the first brought forward. This was in 
favor of a Mr. Skinner, a connexion of 
Mr. Charlton's. Indemnification to the 
amount of $3,000 was demanded for him 
on the alledged ground of having lost 
the interest and profits on $10,000 un- 
employed for four months, which he had 
reserved to purchase the property of 
Mr. Charlton, if sold on execution. The 
arrival of the Carysfort had stopped the 
sale, and he had lost the opportunity of 
thus employing his funds. 

The peculiar nature of the official in- 
tercourse of the British officers with the 
king, is best illustrated by extracts from 
a journal of the interviews kept at the 
time on behalf of the native government. 

* February 22d. — Simpson insisted the 
Dominis case should be re-tried. No 
plea that it had been done, and that the 
parties had settled and passed receipts, 
was to be admitted. The government 
must plead the case, and pay all that 
a jury should bring in over the $10,000 
which had been paid by Captain Dominis 
to Mr. Skinner. 

' Next, a claim of $400 for a chronom- 
eter, alledged to have been detained by 
the harbor master, an American, (^ which 
he denied) and in consequence Mr. Skin- 
ner had to purchase another. The king 
said he was not acquainted with the 
facts. This was considered an acknowl 
edgement of his incompetence to be 
sovereign. 

' A demand that either Kekuanaoa or 
Dr. Judd be set aside as the author of a 
falsehood.' 



' Next, a detailed account of the legal 
proceedings against Simpson and Skin- 
ner, and the blame thrown on the gov- 
ernor and the courts.' The king said 
he was not acquainted with the facts in 
the case. This was denounced as a 
strange neglect, and no statement to the 
contrary could be admitted. * Insisted 
on the immediate reversal of the deci- 
sion of the courts. The king must do it. 
He ought to know the merits of the case. 
He must pay damages.' The object of 
Simpson, to drive the king to despair by 
the magnitude and unreasonableness of 
his demands, was fast gaining ground. 
Still it was acknowledged, and is on re- 
cord, that previous to the last act in this 
semi-tragical drama, it was necessary to 
obtain the official acknowledgment of 
the king to all the pecuniary claims he 
brought forward in his own behalf and 
those of his interested supporters. — 
Should the government be transferred 
previous to this, they would be as value- 
less as they were unjust, which after- 
ward proved to be the case, as all pre- 
vious complaints were quashed, and no 
British subject allowed to bring a griev- 
ance against the new government. By 
this course Simpson was converting what 
under any circumstances would have 
been an unjustifiable robbery, into con- 
temptible swindling. In his eagerness 
he overshot the mark, though not before 
he had intimidated the king into ratify- 
ing a claim which Charlton had set up 
on the strength of an alledged deed from 
Kalaimoku, in 1826, to a valuable por- 
tion of the town of Honolulu, near the 
water side, then covered with native 
houses, and partially owned and built 
upon by foreigners. This pretended 
deed had been kept in abeyance for 
more than twenty years, unheard of by 
chiefs, and not brought forward until long 
after the alledged signer and witnesses 
were dead. By the unanimous testimony 
of natives and foreigners, Charlton was 
never considered as having owned one 
foot of this land. The adjoining property, 
separated by a street, ahhough given to 
the English government, by the order of 
Kaahumanu, in 1826, was still in his 
undisturbed possession. The land to 
which he now laid claim belonged, by 
the most undoubted testimony and by 
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continuous possession, to Kaahumanu 
and her heirs. Kalaimoku, the alledged 
granter, had never owned it. More than 
one hundred natives had lived on it ever 
since Charlton came to the islands. Yet 
in face of these well-known facts, Lord 
George sustained this claim, and through 
fear of an attack upon his town, induced 
the king to sign the more than doubtful 
paper. For even those who conjectured 
that the signatures might be genuine, 
were far from supposing that the deed 
was valid, as it pretended to no consider- 
ation, its boundaries were dubious, the 
circumstances under which it appeared 
were suspicious, and none believed that 
Kalaimoku ever signed such a document 
with a knowledge of its contents. It was 
contrary both to his habits and power. 
The weakness of the king in consenting 
to a ratification of such a fraud upon his 
territory is lamentable ; being wrong in 
itself, no considerations of force or 
threats should have availed. But it was 
done, and a most fruitful diplomatic sore 
has it since proved between England 
and this country. The journal of this 
period, kept by Mr. Judd, so fully illus- 
trates the policy which brought the coun- 
try into the hands of England, that I 
quote largely from it, as the most authen- 
tic record extant of the actual feelings 
and dispositions of the king and chiefs, 
and the various motives operating upon 
their minds. It is a humilitating con- 
fession of weakness, and cannot fail to 
enlist the sympathies of readers. Suffi- 
cient firmness was wanting to give a 
decided refusal, to the treacherous de- 
mands of Simpson. Whether force would 
then have been used is doubtful. If it 
had, the unauthorized acts of Lord 
Paulet would have been purely piratical; 
and on whomsoever the evil might have 
fallen, the disgrace would have been 
solely his. Expediency, and the fear of 
the consequences were English blood 
shed and the rabble let loose upon the 
town, decided the question. Aided by 
the advice they most confided in, which 
was of a missionary nature, the chiefs 
chose what they considered the more 
prudent measure. It savored somewhat 
of impotent despair on the part of the 
kins and premier, that if they would 
avoid Sylla they must rush upon Cha- 



rybdis — sav^ themselves from France by 
giving themselves to England. 

' 24th. A meeting having been ar- 
ranged for 10 o'clock, A. M., the king 
requested me to visit Lord George, and 
say to him that he could bear this course 
no longer; he would give up and let 
them do as they pleased, &c., &c. I 
accordingly met Lord George and Simp- 
son in the street, coming to the meeting ; 
said I had a message from the king, that 
he was sick. I went with them to the 
consular office, where I was lefl alone 
with Simpson. I said, the king feels 
himself oppressed, broken down, ruined, 
and, to use his own expression, a dead 
man; that he had been up all night, and 
was sick; that he had determined to 
give up; that if he, Simpson, persisted 
in his present course, ruin would follow; 
that the king could not undo by his own 
act the action of the courts, and enforce 
these claims without time to modify the 
laws. I begged him to desist, and give 
time to modify the laws and act with 
consistency. He would allow juries to 
be composed of half Englishmen in case 
their interests were concerned. The 
Dominis case had been disposed of ac- 
cording to the king's written promise to 
Captain Jones. Moreover, since that 
time, the parties had settled by amicable 
arbitration. That to require all the 
late decisions of the legally organized 
courts to be set aside by the act of the 
king, would be illegal and oppressive on 
the part of Mr. Simpson, and decidedly 
oppressive on the part of the king, and 
would justly involve him both with 
Americans and French, &c., &c. Simp- 
son replied, that the English had been 
treated harshly, and consequently the 
government must sufier. His course 
could not be altered. 

' Went with Lord George and Simp- 
son to the council; acted as spokesman; 
reiterated the above, and added, the 
king was determined to hold out no 
longer; do what you like, take the isl- 
lands, but do not force him to acts of 
injustice ; it would be cruel in the ex- 
treme, better take all. Lord George 
replied, that his demands were not un- 
just, he acted on the best information 
and testimony. I said, I know that you 
think so, but I assure you that such iu 
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not the opinion of the government. The 
king remarked, that he did not think 
that his government had done wrong. I 
said, we must be heard; your informa- 
tion is incorrect ; we appeal to Great 
Britain; take the islands, we will yet 
have justice. Lord George replied, that 
be did not come to take the islands. I 
«aid, you bad better do it than pursue 
these subjects further in this manner. 
He or Simpson said, that they could 
only act on a request of the king, and 
it must be in writing. Said I, let all 
proceedings be stopped ; let the govern- 
ment have time to reflect, and I think 
they will eome to the conclusion that it 
is better for you to take the government 
of the blands than to go on any further. 
But we must have time; you drive the 
^ing to distraction, and I fear that he 
will cede the islands to France, as he 
has been invited to do. Simpson said, 
he would not allow much delay. Lord 
George said, two or three days and no 
more. Simpson said, to-morrow noon, 
and if it was not done, he should expect 
the Dominis case to be tried on Satur- 
day. I observed that the time was too 
short. Monday then at the furthest. 
We went into certain explanations as to 
the manner of doing the thing, and I 
wrote down in pencil the following : 

* " In con«equence of tlie difficulties in which the 
Saudwich Islands are involved, and the impossibility 
of complying with the demands made by H. B. M.'s 
representative in the form in which they are pre- 
sented, we cede [the government of] our islands to 
Lord George Paulet, &£.. &c., for the time being, 
snbjeiU, to any arrangements that may have been 
entered ipto with the government of Great Britain, 
and until intelligence s>hall have been received, and 
in case no arrangement shall have been made pre- 
vious to date, subject to the decisions of her Majes- 
ty's government on conference with the ministers of 
Ihe bandwicn Islands government, after a full re- 

g>rt of our affairs shall have been repreftented to 
reat Britain ; and in case the ministers are reject- 
ed bv H. B. M., then subject to any arrangements 
which may be entered into." 

* Simpson took the paper and walked 
in the verandah with Lord George, and 
returning, said, that would do; he would 
make a copy with a very few verbal al- 
terations, 

' It was arranged that the chiefs should 
have an opportunity to consider these 
things, and an answer to be given to- 
morrow noon. Lord George and Simp- 
son left. King and Auhea sat with 



astonishment and misery. Discussed 
awhile in council, when I lefl them in 
order to take some refreshment. When 
I returned, I found them anxious to gain 
further information. The subject of 
ceding to France and the United States 
was a ray of hope which seemed to gleam 
across their dark path, but they foresaw 
that under such circumstances they 
would still have this fury — Simpson — to 
deal with until the French took posses- 
sion, and he would doubtless involve 
them in more trouble, and their cause 
become too bad to admit of justification. 
France is still acting a hostile part to- 
wards them. Charlton and Simpson are 
their enemies, but England is their 
friend. To England they look up with 
the most filial affections. France is 
picking a quarrel with them now, and 
complaints are now in existence which 
will make more trouble. If the claims 
of Simpson are allowed, the laws will 
suffer, and the nation be weakened so 
much that France will leave them noth- 
ing. England can defend them from 
France, and to cede to France would be 
to say England had no right here, which 
is to the government more than doubt- 
ful, reckoning right as the nations do. 
This might be considered an act of 
treachery. 

' May be that their independence is 
secured already; if so, a forcible pos- 
session on the part of either would annul 
it. A cession would not, if made with 
provisos. 

* In the evening I went for Lord 
George, who, together .with Simpson and 
Dr. Rooke, came. Regulated a few 
points respecting the course he should 
pursue in case he took possession. In- 
formed them that we should take every 
possible step to justify the government 
and get back the islands, and demanded 
a pledge that such exertions be not con- 
sidered an act of hostility to them. 

' It was agreed that a decision should 
be made by 12 o'clock on the 25th. 
Lord George went away. Every pos- 
sible view of the case was taken up by 
the council, and the result seemed to be 
to give up the islands on the terms pro- 
posed. 

' 25th. King sent for me before break- 
fast. Wished to know what I thought 
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of the old proposition of ceding to France 
and the United States. I said I feared 
it would involve the government in great 
trouble. The French admiral would 
soon be here and take possession, which 
would excite hostility between Catholics 
and Protestants ; meanwhile Simpson 
would continue his course of conduct, 
and the difficulties would become inex- 
tricable. Give yourself into the arms 
of Great Britain, trust to the generosity 
of that great and good nation, you may 
have the benefit of the intervention of 
France for the adjustment of difficulties 
and the security of your independence. 
Let them take possession, and then you 
can represent your case in full. Lord 
George called. I informed him that the 
matter was nearly decided. One of the 
propositions that came from me was 
waived, viz: that a conunission be ap- 
pointed to adjust the claims of British 
subjects. 

' Dudoit called, and many others. 
Every argument used to induce the king 
to cede to France and the United States. 
Sat down to put the documents into form. 
King proposed to make a speech. I 
said they could make that out among 
themselves, which they did. Deed of 
cession being ready, the chiefs came in 
and it was read. Sorrow and distress 
marked every countenance. I was asked 
to pray. During prayer, sighs suppress- 
ed were often heard. I committed the 
case to God, imploring His blessing on 
the step about to be taken as the only 
peaceful alternative for the nation. Sec, 
&c. When I rose, not an individual 
lefl his knees for a full minute, and then 
I saw that tears had come to their relief. 
They sat in silence for a moment, when 
the king arose, and with a firm step 
seized a pen and subscribed his name. 
'* Let it go," said he; *' if I get help I 
get it, if not, let it go. I can do no 
more." The premier then added her 
signature.' 

Having decided upon a provisional 
cession of his dominions to Great Britain, 
the king announced the event to his sub- 
jects in a touching proclamation: 

Where are you, chiefs, people and commons from 
my ancestors, and people from foreign lands ! 

Hear ye ! I make known to you that I am in per- 
plexity Dy reason of difficulties into which I have 
Dcen brought without cause; therefore, I have given 



away the life of our land, hear ye ! But my rule 
over you, my people, and your privileges, will con- 
lioue, for I have nope that the life of ihe land will 
be restored when my conduct is justified. 

Done at Honolulu, Oahu, this twenty-fifth day of 
February, 1843. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

In consequence of the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves involved, and our opinion of the impossi- 
bility of complying with the demands in the manner 
in which they are made by her Britannic Majesty's 
Representative upon us. in reference to ib^ claims 
of British subjects ; We do hereby cede the Group 
of Islands known as the Hawaiian (or Sandwich) 
Islands, unto the Right Honorable Lord George 
Paulet, Captain of Her Britannic Majesty's ship of 
war Cary&fort, representing Her Majesty Victoria, 
dueen of Great Britain and Ireland, from this date, 
and for the time being: the said Cession being 
made with the reservation that it is subject to any 
arrangement that may have been entered into by 
the Representatives appointed by us to treat with 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty ; and in 
the event that no agreement has been executed pre- 
vious to the date hereof ; subject to the decision of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Government on conference 
with the said Representatives appointed by us ; or 
in the event of our Representatives not being ac- 
cessible, or not having been acknowledged, subject 
to the decision which Her Britannic Majesty may 
pronounce on the receipt of full information from us, 
and from the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet. 
In confirmation of the above, we hereby afi^ our 
names and seals, this twenty-fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty- three, at Honolulu, 
Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

KAMEHAMEHA lU. 
KEKAULUOHL 

A Provisional Cession of the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands having been made this day by Kameha- 
meha III., King, and Kekauluohi, Premier there- 
of, unto me the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, 
commanding Her Britannic Majesty's ship Carys- 
fort, on the part of Her Britannic Majesty, Victo- 
ria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland; subject 
to arrangements which may have been or shall be 
made in Great Britain, with the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

Ida hei'dyy proclaim : 

First. That the British flag shall be hoisted on 
all the islands in the group; and the natives thereof 
shall enjoy the protection and privileges of British 
subjects. 

Second. That the Government thereof shall be 
executed, until the receipt of communications from 
Great Britain, in the following manner :— namely. 
By the native King and chiefs and the officers em- 
ptloyed by them, so far as regards the native popula.. 
tion ; and by a Commission, consisting of King 
Kamehameha IIL, or a deputy appointed by biro, 
the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Duncan Forbes 
Mackay, Esq., and Lieutenant Frere, R. N. , in all 
that concerns relations with other powers, (save and 
except the negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment) and the arrangements among foreigners, 
(others than natives of the archipelago) resident on 
these islands. 

Third. That the laws at present existing, or 
which may be made at the ensuing council of the 
King and chiefs (ailer being communicated to the 
Commission) shall be in full force so far as natives 
RT« coneenMd, and shall form tha basis of tbe ad- 
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minisiratiuD of justice by the Commission, in mai- 
lers between foreigners resident on these inlands. 

Fourth. In ull ihal relates to the collection of 
the revenue, the present oflicers shall be continued 
at the pleasure of ihc native King and chiefs, their 
salaries for the current year being also determined 
by iheiii. and the archives of Government remuiniiig 
in their hands; the accounts are, however, subject 
to in&j)cction l*y the Coumiission horcbefore named. : 
The Government vessels shall be in like maimer : I 
subject, however. tt> iheir employment, if required, 
lor Hei Britannic Majesty's service. I 

Fifth. That no sales, leases or transfer of land 
shall lake place by ihe action of the Commission 
appointed as aforesaid, nor from natives to foreign- 
ers, during the period intervening between the 24 1 h 
of this month, and the receipt of notificalion from 
Great Britain of the arrajigemenis made there : they 
shall not be valid, nor ?hall they receive the signa- 
tures of the King and Premier. i 

Sixth. All the exi>lin<j 6ona^c//! engagements j 
of the native King and Premier shall be executed I 
and performed as if this Cession had never been I 
made. ! 

Given under ray hand this twenty-fifth day of 
February, in ihe year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three^ at Honolulu, 
Oabu, Sandwich Islands. 

GEORGE PAULET, 
Captain of H. B. M.'s S. Carysfort. 

At the request of Lord George, Mr. 
Judd was appointed by the king as his 
deputy. Mr. Judd positively declined 
to undertake the responsibility, and the 
king then appointed William Paty, Esq., 
whom Lord George refused to receive. 
Upon the renewed solicitation of the i 
king, that he could do much for the na- 
tion and his interests, and a written 
assurance from Lord George that his 
services were required in the new ad- 
ministration, Mr. Judd consented to act, 
the king authorizing him to employ Mr. 
Paty in his other duties. The night of 
the cession the king went to Maui, and 
officers were sent the next day to hoist 
the British flag on the other islands. 

Disturbances between the English sol- 
diers and natives immediately commenc- 
ed, but were quelled by prompt action 
on the part of the native authorities. 
The policy of the chiefs was to preserve 
order and await the decision of England. 
The foreign residents were, however, 
restless under the new rule. No respect 
was shown the British officers, and their 
conduct was loudly execrated. The 
French consul refusing to acknowledge 
the new government, his official func- 
tions were suspended. 

The commission immediately issued a 
proclamation, levying an additional duty 
of one per cent, on the previous duty of 
three, ad valorem, on imported goods; 



all lands held by whites were required 
to be registered previous to June 1st; 
new registers were granted to vessels 
owned by foreign residents, putting them 
upon the same footing as British bot- 
toms; and some alterations were made 
in the municipal law. Mr. Judd refused 
assent to many of their measures, so that 
the new commission was far from acting 
harmoniously. 

On the 11th of March, Mr. Simpson 
left Honolulu for England, in a vessel 
belonging to the king, with dispatches 
to the foreign office from Lord George 
Paulet. The king and chiefs, desirous 
of being represented at London on an 
occasion of such vital importance by an 
agent of their own, ordered Dr. Judd to 
look for one. Mr. J. F. B. Marshall, an 
American gentleman resident at Hono- 
lulu, was applied to. Having consented 
to go, secret instructions were given 
him; his commission and papers were 
signed by the king at Waikiki, who came 
from Lahaina for that purpose, and stop- 
ped there to avoid meeting the British 
Commission. Without disclosing his 
agency to Simpson, Mr. Marshall was 
allowed passage in the same vessel, by 
which he carried the news of the cession, 
via Mexico, to the United States and 
England. 

Notwithstanding the solemn stipula- 
tions on the part of Lord George Paulet 
to respect existing laws and engage- 
ments, repeated eflforts were made to 
violate their spirit. The populace, im- 
patient under the new rule, became less 
tractable daily. Great eflforts were made 
to get up a native British party. Men 
were bought by promises and gifts. The 
loose practices of former times were 
partially winked at. The auction laws 
were altered, and heavy duties imposed. 
The wholesome regulations regarding 
lewdness and other common vices were 
repealed. Boat-loads of prostitutes were 
allowed to visit ships in the harbor as in 
the days of Liholiho. Indecorous and 
disgusting scenes were witnessed in the 
streets at noon-day.* Soldiers were en- 
listed under the name of the Queen's 
regiment, and officers commissioned. 
The king and his chiefs were repeatedly 
insulted. Every eflfort was made to 
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seize the national treasury and records. 
Illegal orders on the former were pre- 
sented. Mr. Judd was formally informed 
by Lord George, that unless he honored 
his drafls, he should be dismissed from 
office, and some one put in his place* 
who would be more pliant. The author- 
ity of the courts was prostituted; — in 
short, anarchy and violence began to 
appear, and it was evident that the Bri- 
tish officers, rioting in their brief and 
ill-gotten authority, respected no com- 
pacts and acknowledged no guides be- 
yond their own wills. Mr. Judd, anxious 
to preserve the authority of the king as 
long as possible for the good of his peo- 
ple, held his office until the lOth of May, 
when entering a solemn protest against 
the acts of Lord George Paulet, he with- 
drew from the commission, absolving the 
king from all further responsibility or 
connection with its doings. This act 
was formally approved by the king and 
premier. On the 24th of June following 
they issued a proclamation, charging the 
commissioners with having maintained 
soldiers not called for by any exigencies 
of the country, * out of funds appropri- 
ated for the payment of our just debts,' 
and 'violating the laws which, by the 
treaty, were to be held sacred,' and of 
other mal-practices, calling the world to 
witness that they had ' broken faith with 
us,' protesting in the face of all men 
against all such proceedings both to- 
wards themselves and foreigners. 

After this withdrawal of the king, af- 
fairs daily became more uneasy between 
the natives and resident foreigners and 
the British force. Mr. Judd fearing im- 
prisonment and the seizure of the national 
records, withdrew them from the govern- 
ment house, and secretly placed them in 
the royal tomb. In this abode of death, 
surrounded by the sovereigns of Hawaii, 
using the coffin of Kaahumanu for a 
table, for many weeks he nightly found 
an unsuspected asylum for his own la- 
bors in behalf of the kingdom. It re- 
quired no small degree of prudence on 
the part of one so influential and beloved 
among the natives to prevent an actual 
collision between the hostile parties. 
With unshaken reliance on the justice 
of England, the chiefs impatiently await- 
ed her decision. On the 6th of July, the 



U. S. ship Constellation, Commodore 
Kearney arrived. He immediately is- 
sued a public protest agaisst the seizure 
of the islands. The presence of a ship 
of war of a nation friendly to their sove- 
reign rights was encouraging to the 
chiefs. Commodore Kearney on all oc- 
casions treated them as independent 
princes. This courtesy exasperated still 
further Lord George, who wrote the 
king that if he should suffer himself to 
be saluted under the Hawaiian flag, he 
would forfeit all consideration from her 
Majesty's government. The king came 
from Maui on the 21st to hold commu- 
nication with Commodore Kearney. So 
much irritation was now manifested on 
both sides, that a violent explosion must 
soon have occurred, when unexpectedly 
to all, on the 26th of July, Rear A^ 
miral Thomas, in the Dublin, frigate, 
arrived from Valparaiso, from which 
place he had made all possible speed on 
receiving the despatches of Lord George. 
The design of his visit was at first doubt- 
ful. He lost no time however in making 
known his intentions. In a few hours it 
was understood that he came to restore 
the islands. The joy of the natives and 
foreigners was unbounded, the mortifica- 
tion of the Simpson party extreme. The 
renegade natives feared for their heads. 
Negotiations were promptly opened with 
the king by the admiral, and at an in- 
terview on the 27th, the terms of the 
restoration were agreed upon. The 31st 
of July, a day ever memorable in Ha- 
waiian annals, was the time appointed 
for the world to witness England in the 
person of her gallant and worthy officer, 
restoring to the petty sovereign of the 
Hawaiian Islands, his prerogatives and 
his dominions. It was done in great 
good taste. The weather proved auspi- 
cious, and the entire population, white 
and native, except the few, who, sad and 
disappointed, sympathized with the com- 
mander of the Carysfort, poured forth 
en masse on to the plain east of the town 
to participate in the general joy and 
witness the ceremonies. On this occa- 
sion, the foreign residents who had stood 
by the king so warmly through all his 
distress, gave unbounded testimony of 
their sincere satisfaction of his restora- 
tion to authority. A tent was prepared 
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for the ladies. At 10 o'clock, A. M., 
several companies of English marines 
were drawn up in line facing the sea, 
with an artillery corps on their right. 
The king came escorted by his own 
troops. As his royal standard was un- 
furled under a salute of 21 guns from 
the brass pieces of the Dublin's corps, 
the English ensigns at the forts were 
lowered and the Hawaiian colors re- 
hoisted. National salutes were then 
fired successively from the Dublin, Ha- 
zard, Carysfort and Constellation men- 
of-war, and the two forts and shipping 
in the harbor. After a review of the 
military, the king returned to his house, 
and ordered the native troops raised by 
Lord George to appear before him. — 
They were required to salute the king's 
flag and to swear fealty to their lawful 
sovereign. Those officers who had re- 
ceived British commissions came for- 
ward and kissed the king's hand. At 
one o'clock the king attended divine 
service at the stone church; where he 
addressed his people, informing them 
that * the life of the land' had ben re- 
stored to him. Mr. li followed his Ma- 
jesty in a spirited address, announcing 
in the name of the king a general am- 
nesty, the release of all prisoners, and a 
festival often days for the people. Dur- 
ing this period the residents manifested 
their satisfaction by balls and entertain- 
ments, attended by the chiefs and the 
officers of the numerous men-of-war in 
port. Before the festival was over, the 
U. S. ships United States, Commodore 
Jones, and the Cyane, Capt. Stribling, 
arrived. The last brought the news of 
the recognition of independence by Eng- 
land and France. Eflbrts were made to 
effect a general reconciliation among all 
parties, and all pending difficulties were 
left to the adjustment of the king's com- 
missioners with the powers abroad. 

Notwithstanding the handsome man- 
ner in which Admiral Thomas, before 
hearing from his government, undertook 
to restore the king to his sovereignty, in 
his diplomatic arrangements he required 
stipulations highly favorable to British 
interests and calculated to be embar- 
rassing in execution to the king. As 
these however were to be but of tem- 
porary effect, the king gave them his as- 



sent, trusting for independence in reality 
as well as in name, from the exertions 
of his agents in Europe. The admiral, 
as if apprehensive that even his cautious 
policy might not be wholly acceptable 
to his government, moved his flag on 
shore, where he was received as the 
nation's guest, and awaited advices from 
England. His presence was favorable 
to harmonizing parties and to preserve 
ing the tranquility of the kingdom. 

The policy of the provisional cession 
to Great Britain has been much ques- 
tioned, but viewed as to its results and 
a cool examination of the alternative at 
the time as impressed upon the minds of 
the chiefs, it must now be allowed to 
have been a sagacious act. The natural 
impulse among all classes was to resist 
such aggravated injustice ; but those 
who felt thus, reasoned that to have done 
so, would have played the part of Simp* 
son, who ardently desired to drive mat- 
ters to that crisis, that English blood 
having been shed, the kingdom should 
fall by conquest. Resistance or re- ^ 
taliation, however just, on the part of 
savage nations towards civilized, is al- 
ways viewed as wanton aggression. — 
England herself has given an instance 
of this in her late contest with the na- 
tives of New Zealand. The act which 
led to the vengeance exercised by Capt. 
Wilkes, of the U. S Exploring Expe- 
dition, at the Fejee group, by which so 
many unhappy wretches were slaughter- 
ed, originated in the unjustifiable deten- 
tion of a native against his will ; the at- 
tack on the officers being the savage 
thirst for revenge on the part of the 
chief, the father of the captive, who in 
an attempt to escape was fired at, and 
supposed to have been killed. So Cook, 
in 1779, lost his life by the natives in 
defence of their chief. A country won 
under the specious glory of arms, arouses 
the pride of the conquerors, and the 
iniquity of the aggression is lost sight of 
in the self-satisfaction of the acquisition; 
or else lives and treasure having been 
lost in the undertaking and the notice of 
other nations attracted, it becomes a 
matter of honor to persevere. No na- 
tion willingly confesses itself in the 
wrong. The French at Tahiti illustrate 
this principle. Simpson was well aware 
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of the force of an appeal writteq ia blood 
to the pride of his nation. He says, 
^ Indeed I cannot but regret now, seeing 
the undecided action of the British gov- 
ernment, that some act on the part of 
Lord George Paulet had not lefl any 
other conclusion open, than that the dy- 
nasty of Kamehameha must cease to 
reign. '* 

Passive resistance it was feared would 
have been attended with evils scarcely 
less threatening to the rights of the king 
than active hostilities. The demands 
might have been wholly negatived and 
Lord George compelled to hostilities. 
Unopposed, one gun would have been 
sufficient to have given the character of 
force to the possession. But the chiefs 
felt that that gun would have been the 
signal that the native authority was at 
an end, and lawless whites inciting the 
rabble, stood ready to burn and plunder. 
In the melee, the town would have been 
consumed, property destroyed and lives 
lost ; the responsibility of which acts al- 
though the direct result of Lord George's 
aggression, would have been placed upon 
them. There was reason to fear that, 
winking as the English ministry did at 
the French usurpation at Tahiti, had 
their flag been raised here through 
bloodshed, it would never have come 
down. The plan to evade the intention 
of Lord George by a joint cession to the 
United States and France was imprac- 
ticable. Capt. Long, to whom it was 
notified, confessed his inability to do 
anything beyond reporting the fact tQ 
his government. There was no French 
officer present to have availed himself 
of a possession his country coveted. 
Had there been, and the French flag 
raised, English blood would not have 
brooked the interference at such a crisis, 
and another subject matter for quarrel 
would have been added to the long cata- 
logue between the two countries. Before 
any action on the part of the Congress 
of the United States could have occured 
either France or England would have 
forcibly possessed themselves of the 
islands, or both landing hav(3 engaged 
the natives in a civil war. The actual 
employment of force under any circum- 
atance by any party, it was considered 
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would inevitably haye lost the king his 
crown ; hence, with snch views, the 
policy adopted, emphatically a peaceful 
one and appealing to the compassion of 
a brave nation without exciting its pride, 
was judicious. In the event of its fai^ 
ure to render justice, the Hawaiiana 
would have preferred English to French 
rule, from the greater intimacy with that 
nation and the implied guardianship 
which since Vancouver, she had been 
supposed to exercise over them. What- 
ever credit then may be supposed to 
arise from the mode of the cession, by 
which so powerful an adversary was 
disarmed, it belongs in chief to Mr. Judd» 
with whom the form originated and who, 
rather than countenance any of the other 
plans proposed, ofiered to resign his 
commission into the king's hands^ 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Embassy to the United States and Eurogpe— Ae- 
knowledgment of Independeoce ai Washington — 
Diplomacy in London— Paris— Belgium— Inde- 
pendence acknowledged by England and France 
— Elxcitemeot in the United States — A. Simpson 
— Correspondence between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Upshur— Claim of indemnification on England — 
Joint Guarantee of Great Britain and France — 
"Times* newspaper— Return to United States — 
Death of Haalilio. 

Messrs. Haalilio and Richards enter- 
ed upon the business of their mission at 
Washington, in December, 1842. They 
were favorably received, though the ad- 
ministration did not at first enter so fully 
into their views as they desired. After 
some negotiation, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a message, dated 
December 31, 1842, in which he said; 

' Just emerging from a state of barbarism, tb» 
government of toe islands is as yet feeble ; but its 
dispositions appear to be just and pacific, and it 
seems anxious to improve the condition of its people 
by the introduction of knowledge, of religious and 
moral institutions, means of education, and the arts 
of civilized life. 

< It cannot but be in conformity with the interest 
and the wishes of the government and the people oT 
the United States, that this com^munity, thus exist- 
ing in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, should 
be respocted, and all its rights strictly and coosci- 
entiously regarded. And this must also be the true 
interest of all other commercial Stales. Par remote 
from the dominions of European powers, its growth 
asd prosperity, as an indep^ant State, may yet be 
in a high degree useful to all, whose trade is ex* 
tended to those regions; while its nearer aroroocb 
to this coatineDt, and the intcrooorse which Ameri^ 
can veaoels have with it— such vessels oonstitutiof 
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i?e-sixth« of mil whiob tumallj Yisit it-— could noi 
but create dksatUlMlloii ob Ihe uart of the Uoited 
Sutes at anj attempt, bj anotber power, shoal c] 
•och an attempt be threatened or reared, to take 
poeaession of the iilands, coleaUe them, ana sobrert 
the natiTe ffOTemment. CoMideriog, therefore, thai 
the UDitedStates pniise*s lo very laj^e a share of 
the iDteroourte witD those islands, ii is deemed noi 
unfit to make the declaratran, that their govemmejii 
seeks, ncTertheless, no pecuhar advanta^eK, no ei- 
dosive cootrol orer the Hawaiian goveromenr, but 
is cooteot with its independent existence, aod an:i- 
iously wishes for iu security and prosperity. 1 u 
forbearance, in this respect, under the circumstancf^n 
of the very large intercourse of their citizens wiih 
the islands, would justify this go?eriiment, should 
events hereafter ariiie to require it, in making a de- 
cided remonstrance against ihe adoption of an oppo- 
dte policy by any oiher power.* 

These sentiments, with the act creat- 
ine a commissioner to reside at the court 
of Hawaii, were considered tantamount 
to a formal recognition, and on March 
3d, 1843, George Brown, Esq., was ap- 
pointed to that office. 

The king's commissioners arrived in 
London in February, 1843, where they 
were joined by Sir George Simpson, and 
entered into communication with the 
Foreisn office. Lord Aberdeen declined 
receivmg them as ministers from an in- 
dependent nation, but consented to ac- 
knowledge them as authorized *to repre- 
sent the government of the Sandwich 
Islands.' Their first interview was on 
the 22d of February. Lord Aberdeen 
was unfavorable to the recognition of 
independence, saying ' It would be ridi- 
culous, for it cannot be supposed that the 
king governs himself; he is influenced 
by others;' and that the islands, through 
the exertions of the missionaries, were 
falling ' exclusively under American in- 
fluence, to the injury of British interests ; ' 
but added, 'that it was of no cons?- 
.quence to British interests whether the 
government were under the influence of 
missionaries or whoever else, so long as 
justice were done.' 

On the 8th of March, the commission- 
ers left London for Paris, by way of 
Belgium, where they saw King Leopold, 
who pledged his influence to aid the 
great object of their mission. They ar- 
rived in Paris on the 15th, and on the 
17th had an interview with M. Guizot, 
who received them with marked cour- 
tesy, and promptly gave a pledge to 
acknowledffe the independence of the 
islands. They reached London again 
on the 90th, and in an interview with the 



British minister on the 525th, received 
' the full assurance that the independence 
of the iidands would be virtually or really 
acknowledged, and that Mr. Charlton 
would be removed. ' On the 1st of April, 
the Earl of Aberdeen formally conamuoi- 
cated the sentiments of his government 
to the king's commissioners, as follows: 

* Her Majesty's goyemroent are willing and hste 
determined to recognize the independence of the 
Sandwich Islands under their present Sovereign. 

* I think it expedient to add that Her Migesty's 

E>Ternnient desire no special fuTor or immanity lor 
ritisb subjects — on the contrary, they winh to see 
all foreigners residing in the Sandwich Islands 
treated on a footing of perfect equality before the 
law, and equal protection afibrded by the gotem- 
meat to all.' 

The commissioners had thus far been 
successful in their mission, when news 
arrived of the provisional cession of the 
islands to Lord George Paulet. Mr. 
Marshall had already carried it to the 
United States, where, added to other 
causes tending to influence the national 
mind against England, ft created a pro- 
digious excitement. Throughout the 
Union the public press echoed with de- 
nunciations of the rapacity of England. 
The Oregon and California questions 
were then beginning to awaken jpubHc 
interest. The act of Lord George Paulet 
was considered as the commencement of 
the denouement of a grand aggressive 
political drama, by which England in- 
tended to appropriate to herself the isl- 
ands and the neighboring continent. The 
people of the United States felt the 
deepest interest in the independence 
and welfare of Kamehameha's dominion, 
both from self-interest, as a depot for 
their vast whaling trade and other com- 
mercial interests, and from jealousy of 
their great maritime rival, and also as 
being the petted object of their religious 
sympathies. They claimed its conver- 
sion to Christianity as a moral conquest 
altogether their own. More than half 
a million of money, the contributions 
of their piety, had been lavishly be- 
stowed in redeeming it from heathen- 
ism. To prevent so important a post 
from passing into the hands of England, 
was an object worthy of national inter- 
ference. Such was the general voice. 
Some presses, more moderate, regarding 
the matter in a truer light, believed that 
England would hesitate to avail herself 
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of what they considered to be the unau- 
thorized act of her officer. They were 
correct. Mr. Marshall after delivering 
his dispatches at Washington, hastened 
to London, where he arrived in July. 
The news had preceded him, as also had 
Alexander Simpson, who immediately re- 
paired to the Foreign office to justify his 
conduct, and to induce the British minis- 
try to retain the prize he had gratuitously 
placed in their hands. The British pub- 
lic and government were both astonished 
at an event so little anticipated. The lat- 
ter had gone too far to retreat. Public 
opinion in Europe and America, what- 
ever might have been their real desires, 
was too strong for them to openly faoe 
it in violation of the pledge already 
given. Alexander Simpson soon learned 
their decision. He says: ' Instead of a 
prompt acceptance of the cession, which 
Jiad public opinion been brought to bear 
on the subject, would undoubtedly have 
taken place, the ministers used such red- 
tapist language as — *' It was quite un- 
authorized, quite unexpected. Every- 
thing connected with it is of a novel and 
peculiar character — it requires a more 
than usual degree of deliberation on the 
part of her Majesty's government to de- 
termine the line of conduct proper to be 
pursued in the matter." ' With some 
.flharpness he adds: ' The '' do nothing" 
spirit of the Peel cabinet could not be 
excited even by the gratuitous addition 
to British possessions of a valuable 
•colony.** 

From this time Mr. Simpson, disavow- 
ed by his own government, disappears. 
The boldness of his design, and the 
anergy with which he carried it through, 
with his rational views of the ultimate 
advantages to Great Britain of such an 
acquisition to her territory, present a 
striking contrast to the petty manoeuv- 
ring and disgraceful intrigues of his in- 
feriors in talents, whom he used at will 
as coadjutors or agents in his plan. 
Never for a moment does he appear to 
have faltered in his undertaking from any 
obligation of right, justice, or even hu- 
manity. Boldly and unflincliingly he 
persevered through all obstacles, and 
faithfully acted up to his threat of the 
20th Au gust, 1842, io Governor Keku- 
* aini|»0D'5 Hietorr, p. fiS. 



anaoa, made in the presence of witnesses 
and on official record, that 'I will do 
everything in my power to bring this 
government into difficulty. I have both 
talents enough and influence enough to 
do it.' Though the end recmled upon 
himself, had the British ministry been 
less scrupulous his reward and fame 
would have been far different. 

On the 13th of June, Lord Aberdeen 
informed Messrs. Haalilio and Richards 
that ' Her Majesty's government had no 
desire to retain possession of the Sand- 
wich Islands.' This intention was com- 
municated to France through their min- 
ister, and on the 25th of June, Mr. Fox, 
H. B. M. 's minister at Washington, ad- 
dressed the Secretary of State to the 
same effect, adding, it * was an act en- 
tirely unauthorized by Her Majesty's 
government,' and that — 

' Instrociions which, during the past year, wvre 
addressed hy Her Majesty^s Goveroment to the 
British Consul residing in the Samiwich Islands, 
and to the naval officers employed on the Pacific 
station, enjoined those officers to treat upon all oc- 
casions the natire rolers of the Sandwich Islands 
with forbearance and courtesy; and while affording 
due and efficient protection to aggrieved British 
subjects, to avoid interfering harshly or unneces- 
sarily with the laws and customs of the native 
Government. 

* It has been the desire of the British Government, 
in regulating[ the intercourse of its public servanu 
with the native authorities of the Sandwich Islands, 
rather to strenjglhen those authorities and to give 
them a sense of their independence by leaving the 
administration of justice in their owa haods, than 
to make them feel their dependence upon foreign 
powers by the exercise of unnecessary interference. 
It has not been the parpose of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to seek to cataolish jl paramount influence 
in those islands for Great Britain at the expense of 
that enjoyed by other powers. 

* All that has appeared tequtsate to Her Majesty's 
Govemxneia has been, that other powers shall not 
exercise there a greater inihience tnan that possess- 
ed by Great Britain. H. S. KOX.' 

This prompt decision at once quieted 
the public mind. Mr. Marshall having 
become associated with Messrs. Haalilio 
and Richands in their mission, the three 
entered into correspondence with the 
Foiieign Office in London on the subject 
of complaints brought by Simpson against 
their government. In the course of 
this business, Mr* Addington, the under 
secretary, remarked, that the British 
government ' could not afford to risk 
their reputation by doing other than jus- 
tice to a small nation which could not 
resist them;' thus confessing that inno^ 
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cenoe united to weakness had become a 
match for even the greatest power itself. 
The Earl of Aberdeen having been in- 
▼yted to pronounce judgment himself 
upon the charges brought forward by 
Simpson which led to the occupation of 
the islands by Lord Greorgc Paulct, afler 
an examination of the papers submitted, 
with the aid of the principal law adviser 
to the crown, came to a decision favor- 
able to the Hawaiian government. The 
decision in the immediate case of Skinner 
and Simpson, is worthy of quotation as 
bearing upon the jurisdiction of the 
courts, a point since frequently con- 
tested. 

< After matorely weighing the arguments on both 
■ides, Her Majesty's government are of the opinion 
that whatever motive:! Messrs. Skinner and Simp- 
son may have entertained of the impossibility of 
having justice done them in the coarts of the isl- 
ands, they were bound, in the first instance, to sub- 
mit their case to the judgment of those courts ; and 
that having neglected or refused so to do, it is not 
competent in them now to get rid of the eflect of a 
dacision adverse to their views. ' 

The minor cases of grievances the gov- 
ernment abstained from entering upon, 
* as requiring so formal a decision,' thus 
implying their frivolousness. 

Mr. Skinner's claim for $3,000 was 
pronounced unjust, and the government 
not liable for the sum demanded. Mr. 
Charlton was required to produce the 
original grant of the land which Lord 
Oeorge Paulet had put him in possession 
of, and show it * to be genuine, ' Mr. 
Addington further assured Mr. Richards, 
that provided the lease was genuine, 
General William Miller, who had been 
appointed on the 25th of August H. B. 
M.'s * Consul General for the Sandwich, 
Society, Friendly and other islands in 
the Pacific,' would be instructed not to 
deliver to Mr. Chariton * any ground 
which had been occupied by others, un- 
less it was occupied against his bona fide 
remonstrance.* If this had been acted 
upon it would hare been tantamount to 
a judgment in favor of the Hawaiian 
government. In answer to a claim for 
indemnification for the damages accruing 
to the treasury and national property by 
the illegal acts of Lord George Paulet, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, on the 10th of 
Novieaiber, replied, that * Her Majesty's 
government, although regretting the in- 
Cieavenieiice and expense to which the 



Sandwich Islands government has been 
subjected by the cession of the islands to 
Lord George Paulet, do not consider 
themselves in any way answerable for 
the evils arising from it, or liable to 
make good any expense which may have 
resulted from the temporary occupation 
of the islands.' This opinion is founded 
on the allegation that the cession was a 
* perfectly spontaneous deed' on the part 
of the king. In a letter of March 13th, 
1844, the Eari of Aberdeen, in reply to 
the claim again presented, on the as- 
sumption that Lord Greorge Paulet took 
forcible possession, says: * But it is ob- 
vious that there was no necessity on the 
part of the king to take so extreme a 
step. He might have refbsed compli- 
ance with the terms imposed upon him; 
and in declaring his intention to appeal 
to Great Britain, he might have left 
Lord Georee Paulet to take on his own 
responsibility whatever measures he 
might think proper. Had the king 
adopted this course, and had Lord Geo. 
Paulet taken forcible possession of the 
country, then there might have been 
ground for the Sandwich Islands govern- 
ment to claim compensation; provided 
the grievances which led to the occupa- 
tion should have been admitted by the 
British government to be unfounded, or 
even insufRcient to justify so stronff a 
measure.' The doctrine which makes 
the aggressor the sole judge over his 
own illegal act, would most likely save 
his purse. The case would indeed have 
been clearer, and the damages greater, 
had the occupation been forcible; but 
would the British government h^ve as- 
sumed the monetary responsibility grow- 
ing out of the losses arising to all classes 
in case of a resistance, whether active 
or passive, which the peaceful policy of 
the king, relying upon their jvistice, 
alone prevented ? If the Earl mean to 
imply that Lord George would not have 
taken that * responsibility,' it was more 
than the king had any reason to believe, 
as he was then situated, an unrecognised 
semi-savage chief. History shows that 
acts of aggression on barbarous pbwers 
without the pale of nations pass unre- 
proved and unnoticed, and diere is rea- 
son to believe that whatever Lord George 
had done would have been no exception 
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to the rule. On the contraiy, there was 
great reason to ftar that resistance would 
have led to the fulfilment of Sunpson's 
jurdent desire, the permanent acquisition 
ef a valuable colony to the British crown. 
Under such circumstances, after a vir- 
tual condemnation of Lord Geo. Paulet, 
it cannot but be viewed in a moral and 
equitable sense, however diplomacy may 
shuffle about it, as a small matter for 
Ekigland to refuse to redress her own 
wrong when it comes to matters of dol- 
lars and cents. 

On the 26th of November, the Hawsti- 
ian Commissioners obtained from the 
governments of France and England a 
joint declaration to the effect that — 

' Her Majesty, the Q^een of the United Kingdom 
«f Great Britain -and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
King of the French, taking into consideration the 
•existence in the Sandwich Islands of a government 
capable of providing for the regularity of its relations 
with foreign nations, have thought it right to engage 
reciprocally to consider the Sandwich Islands as an 
Independent State, and never to take possession, 
neither directly nor under the title of Protectorate, 
nor under any other form, of any part of the territory 
•of which they are composed. 

* The undersigned, Her Majesty's Principal Sec- 
•retary of State lor Foreign Anairs, and the Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary of His Majesty the King of the 
French, at the Court of Londoni being furnished 
with the necessary powers, hereby declare in con- 
sequence, that their said Majesties take reciprocally 
that engagement. 

* In witness whereof the undersigned have signed 
the present declaration, and have affixed thereto the 
8ea] of their Arms. 

* Done in duplicate, at London, the 38th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1843.' 

(Signed,) ABERDEEN. [l. «.] 
" ST. AULAIRE. [l. s.] 

This solemn engagement on the part 
of these two powers was the final act hj 
which the kingdom of Hawaii was ad- 
mitted within the pale of civilized na- 
tions. The London Times of Ausust 
SOth the same year, in a semi-official 
leader, had thus announced the views of 
the British government in relation to the 
independence of the group: 

* In their independent condition, the islands of the 
Pacific were useful to all nations, and dangerous 
to none ; and all that was needed was to respect 
that independebee, and to leave them alone. The 
British government, acting upon this principle, even 
after our neighbors had avowed their determination 
to hold the Harquesas and the Society groups, re- 
pudiated the sovereignty nf the Sandwicn Islands, 
and withheld lis approval from the act of cession 
which had been concluded, subject to the final orders 
from the home government. That decision was 
taken, not from any want either of right or of power 
to defend that right, but simplv because it was held 
to be inexpedient to foabd a coloaial establiehment, 



and to awaken the jealousy of other countries for 
no purpose that cannot be equally secured by the 
maintenance of the independence of the country. 
Bnt before the temporary connexion is dissolved 
which has placed the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands in our hands, it obviously becomes the duly 
of our government to secure by the most positive 
and formal pledges, both from France and from 
America, that independence which we now propose 
to restore to the native princes. We are perfectly 
well satisfied that the ports of these islands should 
remain open, as harbors of refuge and supply, tut he 
vessels pf all nations^ in time of war as well as in 

Seace; andtheesiablishment of this neutral and in- 
ependent character is an object not unworthy the 
policy of a high-minded statesman.' 

The commissioners returned to the 
United States in the spring of 1844. On 
the 6th of July, they received a com- 
munication from Calhoun, Secretary of 
State, confirming the ' full recognition on 
the part of the United States, of the in- 
dependence of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment.' In November they took passage 
from Boston for Honolulu, in the ship 
Montreal, Capt. Snow. Haalilio, whose 
health had been very precarious during 
the latter period of his embassy, died at 
sea, 3d of December, 1844. His re*- 
mains were taken to Honolulu, where 
they were deposited in the royal tomb, 
with much ceremony and sincere mourn- 
ing. His loss was severely felt ; for 
from his intelligence, and the ardor with 
which he stored his mind with knowledge 
derived from the intellectual circles he 
visited abroad, great hopes were enter- 
tained of his enlightening influence, es- 
pecially in matters of internal polity, 
over his brother chiefs. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Policy of the Grovernment since their Independence 
—Appointment of Mr. Judd— Arrival of Greneral 
Miller— Commissioner Brown— Treaty with Eng- 
land—Attorney General appointed— R. C. Wyllie, 
Minister of Foreign Relations — Rival parties 
formed— Polynesian— Political Events from 1 84a 
—1847— New Laws— Executive — Foreign officers 
— Royal School— Commercial Statistics— Reve- 
nue and Public Debt. 

Whatever doubts may have existed, 
from the 28th of November, 1843, the 
Hawaiians were entitled to the full rights 
and immunities of an independent na- 
tion. The boon so ardently desired had 
been granted, and they were now ftiirly 
launched on the sea of internaticmal 
existence, to steer their little bark and 
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liim its sails to catch every favorable 
puff to advance them in their new career. 
The rulers felt grateful for the aid and 
sympathy they had experienced in the 
disasters brought upon them by the reck- 
less passions and intriguing dispositions 
of their unprincipled antagonists. They 
were now freed from the fear of lawless 
attacks or summary revenge. The great 
nations having admitted them to the 
nominal footing of equality, the least 
they could do now was to hear before 
they struck. Desirous of deserving the 
confidence shown, the king determined 
upon a policy, which while it should be 
protective to himself and his subjects, 
should be just to foreigners. Difficulties 
and dangers yet remained in the way. 
The former arose rather from the un- 
promising materials of his own kingdom, 
and the latter from the latent hostility 
still existing, which disappointment had 
rather disarmed than destroyed. His 
resources for forming an enlightened and 
influential government were few ; the 
wants of his kingdom were many; the 
expectations of foreigners high; men of 
all races, embracing every variety of 
interest, mental culture and enterprise, 
existed within his small domains. To 
unite these into an harmonious whole, 
and build up a respectable nation, quali- 
fied to maintain with regularity its rela- 
tions with foreign nations, was no easy 
task. This, however, the king and his 
advisers have undertaken. The funda- 
mental principles of their policy are to 
develope a purely independent Hawaiian 
nation ; to preserve the Kamehameha 
dynasty ; to advance the young chiefs 
sufficiently to enable them to discharge 
the entire functions of government; in 
fact, to discover if there be life enough 
left in the dry bones of heathenism, 
touched by the revivifying spirit of civil- 
ization, to clothe them anew with flesh, 
and reanimate their sinews and muscles. 
To effect this it is necessary to maintain 
civil institutions commensurate with the 
wants of enlightened foreigners, but to 
avoid any paramount foreign influence; 
to develope new ideas of political econo- 
my among the natives; to nurture the 
genns of a natimial enterprise ; and 
equally to allow reasonable scope for 
the mere refined tastes and ambitious 



desires of whites. To meet the neoe»- 
sities of such a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, the government must necessarily be 
a mixture of barbarism and civilization, 
accommodating itself in its range of ob- 
jects to all the diversified wants and in- 
telligence of the mixed population. The 
one part are not to be blinded with too 
much light, nor the other left in total 
darkness. The events which have since 
followed are too recent and undetermined 
in their result for the historian to do more 
than pass them in rapid review. 

In November, 1843, Mr. Judd receiv- 
ed the appointment of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, an ofiice created at 
the suggestion of Mr. Commissioner 
Brown, who arrived at Honolulu 16th 
October, and on the 30th presented his 
credentials and entered upon the duties 
of his post. 

Consul-General Miller arrived the 
February following, bringing with him 
a convention drawn up in London to be 
signed by the king. It was based upon 
the terms of the irresponsible and unrati- 
fied treaty of Laplace, requiring the 
admission of ardent spirits, the proposal 
of juries, in criminal cases, by the con- 
sul, and the limitation of duties to 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. Each of these condi- 
tions was a restriction on the luQg's 
prerogatives, to which he gave unwilling 
assent, trusting that both the French 
and English governments would before 
long listen to his representations, and 
leave him wholly and virtually as inde- 
pendent as other sovereigns. 

The want of a legal adviser to the 

fovernment had long been felt. Mr. 
udd had written to Mr. Richards with 
great earnestness on this subject, urging 
him before he lefl Europe to engage a 
lawyer qualified for this situation. Fail- 
ing to do this, on the 9th of March the 
king appointed John Ricord, Esq., an 
American practitioner of talent, member 
of the bar of the State of New York, as 
Attorney General of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, he having first taken the oath of 
allegiance. From thk period, to avoid 
the charges of undue national bias, by 
the employment of officers from rival 
nations, which had already created gfeat 
distrust on the part of Great Britain, illl 
employed in the -service of the govern- 
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ment were required to become natural- 
ized Hawaiians. This policy was ex- 
tended also, after the system of the 
United States, to all who wished to avail 
themselves of the privileges of citizen- 
ship; it being considered to strengthen 
the king's independence, and to procure 
for him an use^l and enterprising class 
of foreign born subjects, who by their 
superior enterprise and talents could 
materially advance the welfare of the 
native, and raise up a counterpoise to 
any inimical external influence. 

In March, 1846, Robert C. Wyllie, 
Esq., a Scotchman by birth, who had 
been appointed by Consul Greneral Mil- 
ler, while he visited Tahiti, to act for him 
in the capacity of Pro-Consul, and had 
in a friendly and official intercourse of 
eight months won the confidence and re- 
spect of the chiefs as well as the resi- 
dents, was invited by the king to accept 
the situation of Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations. This appointment was a judici- 
ous one in many respects. It relieved 
the king of the objection on the part of 
the English of having filled his cabinet 
entirely from Americans by birth, while 
it materially strengthened the govern- 
ment by bringing into its councils a gen- 
tleman of extensive acquaintance and 
eiHarffed views. Under his administra- 
tion the business of the foreign office has 
been reduced to a simple and efficient 
system, greatly to the advantage of all 
who have to do with it, and his influence 
has been the means of promoting many 
useful reforms in the general manage- 
ment and policy. 

The employment of whites in official 
stations gave a character to the govern- 
ment it had not previously possessed. In 
place of secret and embarrassing influ- 
ences operating upon its councils, it 
openly announced its dependence upon 
white intellect to conduct its foreign re- 
lations. The main charge heretofore 
brought against the chiefs had been, in 
the words of the petitioners to the Eng- 
lish government, that they were ' quite 
unfit to perform any of the functions of 
government. ' 

As every government that allows f)ree- 
dom of speech and press must have an 
active opposition, one soon arose against 
the new policy^ denouncing the white 



advisers and advocating the idea that the 
chiefs themselves were adequate to per- 
form all the functions of government, 
though it was generally admitted that 
some foreign assistance was necessary. 
Foreigners being invited to fill respon- 
sible posts, and received into the nation 
on the basis of citizenship, it was per- 
fectly natural that an opposition should 
arise. In effect, there became two par- 
ties, struggling for pre-eminence. The 
officers of the king, taking stand on the 
broad ground of his independence, claim- 
ed for him, regardless of the differences 
in power and estate, all the rights and 
immunities of a sovereign. The opposi- 
tion viewed these efforts as unwise and 
impolitic, thinking that a sovereign so 
little removed from barbarism was better 
provided for by a species of guardian- 
ship—not greatly removed from dictator- 
ship — emanating from the consuls of the 
three great nations that had recognized 
their independence. The king 'is officers 
considered there was less danger and 
embarrassment in claiming a nation's 
rights in full, than in submitting to the 
dictation of agents of rival powers, who, 
however much they might desire the 
welfare of the Hawaiian people, were 
pledged by official oaths to advance the 
interests of their own, and whom it would 
be impossible to unite in full harmony 
upon any disinterested course relative to 
the nation. Such a system as they ad- 
vocated, contrary to international rule, 
could not fail to embroil the chiefs with 
one power or the other, according as 
they might be charged with particdity, 
and the government thus proposed would 
soon terminate in no government at all, 
or in a foreign protectorate, as at Tahiti. 
From the stand which each party took 
arose a war of words, which unfortunate- 
ly but unavoidably, from the complexity 
of interests and dispositions involved, 
and from the smallness of the political 
field, degenerated into much personal 
animosity, so that in little more than a 
year from the retro-cession of Admiral 
Thomas, the country was again distract- 
ed by conflicting opinions. M. Dudoit, 
the French consul, kept aloof from these 
controversies, and both he and his coun* 
trymen, from the time the policy of 
Gtiizot was made known in regai^ to 
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Ihe kingdom, treated it Mrith all the 
courtesy and respect due even a great 
nation. Dudoit's policj was at once 
respectful, considerate and serviceable, 
adTording a striking contrast to the em- 
barrassing course previously pursued by 
him and other official gentlemen. By 
this means he rapidly acquired for 
France a position as high in the confi- 
dence of the government as it had before 
been low; and bis kind offices in the 
preservation of order among his country- 
men, the settlement of their disputes 
extra-judicially, and without annoyance 
to the authorities, his tact in the manage- 
ment of his consulate and in preserving 
harmonious relations among all parties, 
secured for him a well-merited esteem. 
His example was the more valuable as 
it illustrated to the king with what facil- 
ity a foreign consul could render real 
services conjointly to his countrymen 
and the native authorities, advancing 
equaUy the best interests of both, when 
a good disposition prevailed. All com^ 
plaints on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics ceased, and they formally professed 
themselves gratified with the entire tole- 
ration of religious beliefs that prevailed, 
and the perfect impartiality of govern^- 
ment. This was high praise from the 
priests of Rome to a Protestant govern- 
ment. But the government soon met 
with much annoyance from the officials 
of the United States; and before long 
equally as much from Consul General 
Miller. The government undoubtedly 
erred in taking too high a tone, and re- 
pelling with too much acrimony, what 
they considered invasions of their rights 
and unfair attempts upon their independ- 
ence. Without enumerating cases of 
hut temporary and local interest, it is 
sufficient to observe that the diplomatic 
intercourse which ensued was long, tedi- 
ous, and ill-calculated to appease na- 
tional pride or conserve public harmony. 
The disputes which arose, originated 
chiefly from questions of national rights — 
the one party zealous in their exaltation, 
the other carrying them to an extreme 
of intrigtie and dictation ojSensive to 
justice and candor. The claim of Charl- 
ton to the land in Honolulu was the 
oommencement of troubles, with Consul 
OeiMrai Miller. ' The parties disagreed 



as to Ihe meaning of the Earl of Aher^ 
deen. The government ekanuag the 
interpretation in full of the jrequir^eaeal 
to produce the deed and show it to be 
genuine; Mr. Miller limited it t& an a»- 
certainment, by comparison of hand-^ 
writings, of the genuineness of the sign«r> 
tures alone. The former considered the 
courts or arbitration as the proper source 
of the decision ; the consul general claim- 
ed it to emanate from him in concert with 
the king or his agent. In complex and 
dubious questions it is poor pQlicy for 
a weak power to assume positions 
which can only be sustained by phy<- 
sical strength. In questions of moral 
right they cannot be too decided;— exr 
pediency has then no vote. But when 
there is ground for a difierence of opiiH 
ion, without compromising principles, 
deference is due both from policy and 
respect to the superior party. The re- 
sult in the Charlton claim was, that the 
land was taken possession of by order of 
the British government^ and delivered 
over to the claimant in August, 1$45; 
but upon further evidence presented to 
the British government by Mr. Barclay, 
the king's commissioner in London, has 
been again referred to the law adviser 
of the crown, under circumstances that 
induce the hope that England will do 
equal justice in this the .last pending 
case growing out of the unauthorized 
acts of Lord Paulet, as in the others. 

Mr. Brown, Commissioner of the U. 
S., early assumed a tone in his public 
and private intercourse which was con> 
sidered overbearing and unbecoming. 
A question arose in August, 1844, under 
the jury clause of the British treaty , 
which brought matters to a crisis with 
him. An American bad been fined ^^ 
by one. of the inf^ior courts for an of- 
fence which by the Hawaiian laws was 
punished as a miademeaqory but which 
by English law would have been con- 
sidered as a crime. The mulcted party 
appealed for a jury, which was accorded 
by the judge, under the Hawaiian, statute 
providing ebc foreigners and six Hawair 
ians, the plaintiff in the caoe being A 
native female, m An entire jury of ibreiffn- 
ers selected by the consul was contai^aed 
for a^d refused as not lining within ti^e 
nMUung of tihe British treaty. Thacaps 
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was argued between Mr. Judd and Mr. 
Brown at great length, and terminated 
with so much heat that the king in Sep- 
tember wrote to the President of the 
United States desiring the recall of Mr. 
Brown. From this period political har^ 
mony with the representative of the U. 
States was at an end, until in July, 1845, 
the king to relieve himself from an offi- 
cial intercourse that was embarrassing 
in the extreme, interdicted all further 
communication with him by the follow- 
ing note: 

' Foreign Offick, Honolulu. July 29, 1845. 
SiB, — I am commaiidcii by His Majesty the king 
to intimate to you that having taken mto considera- 
tion your late correspoiideuce with this department, 
on the alledged grievance of John Wiley, and par- 
ticularlv your attacks upon the characters of some 
of His Majesty's ministers, and other reasons, His 
Majesty, wilfi the advice of his most honorable 
privy council, has seen fit, in the exercise of a right 
enjoyed by the President of the United States, in 
similar circumstances, and inherent in his own 
sovereignty, to interdict you from all future corres- 
pondence with this or any other department of His 
Majesty's government, irom the time you receive 
this communication. 

I am albo commanded to inform you that I am 
ordered to complain of your conduct to your govern- 
ment, and to refer to its equitable consideration all 
Eoints whereon you and His Majesty's government 
ave so unhappily differed. 
I have His Majesty's commands further to ac- 
quaint you, that your presence on these islands, is 
considered prejudicial to the peace of the kingdom, 
and to the subsistence of harmony and friendship 
with the United States. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
sir, your most obedient, bumble servant, 

(Signed,) R. C. WYLLIE. 

George Brown, Esquire, 

U. S. Commissioner, die, &c., &c.' 

It were an unthankful task to trace the 
spirit of contention through its varied 
phases until the appointment of new offi- 
cers on the part of the United States. 
Much of the excitement of this period 
was the mere fumes of party violence, 
possessing no interest beyond its ephe- 
meral existence. The courts of the 
country, themselves an epitome of the 
nation, as far removed from barbarism 
on the one part, as they were from in- 
tellectual equality with those of Europe 
or America on the other, were made the 
butts of abuse and attack. That they had 
other merit than honesty of purpose, and 
being the best the country could afford, 
was never claimed for them. The course 
in general pursued by them meeting the 
approval of judges abroad, strengthened 
them in public opinion at home. Amidst 
25 



all the excitement and annoyance con-^ 
sequent upon ill-relations existing with 
Mr. Brown and Consul General Mil)er, 
the government steadily pursued their 
policy of strengthening the power of the 
king, and consolidating the institutions 
of the country, as the most efficient 
course for promoting good morals and 
meriting the good will of other powers. 
Relying for support upon a correct pub- 
lic sentiment, and desirous of making 
their views known to the world, and jus- 
tifying themselves against the prolific 
charges of their enemies, the govern- 
ment, in July, 1844, established the 
Polynesian newspaper as its public or- 
gan. In its columns will be found dis- 
cussed their views, and a full relation of 
the exciting topics of the day. No surer 
index of the safety of the nation and its 
advancing civilization exists, than the 
fact, that the press has become equally 
the weapon of the opposing parties, and 
both rely upon its use in maintaining their 
positions or enforcing their views. By 
its means the terrors of warlike threats, 
formerly so freely bandied, have lost 
their meaning, and public officers as 
well as public acts, have become equally 
as amenable to the bar of public opinion 
in Honolulu as in London or Washing- 
ton. 

The first case of importance that came 
before the tribunals of the country after 
the restoration of the flag, was the suit 
of G. Pelly, Esq., agent of the Hudson's 
Bay Co., v. Richard Charlton, Esq., ex- 
British consul, for a slanderous attack 
upon his character. The case was tried 
before the Court of Oahu, June 18th and 
19th, 1844, and a verdict rendered by a 
foreign jury against Charlton for $3,450 
and costs. The entire impartiality of 
this trial, and the attention bestowed 
upon judicial forms, with the sound doc- 
trines of law adopted, borrowed from the 
purest jurisprudence of England and the 
United States, elicited encomiums in 
both countries. This example and others 
of equal character, were insufficient to 
disarm hostility when private interests 
became mixed with political struggles. 
The character of the inane opposition 
the courts and government experienced, 
is forcibly illustrated in a protest by 
William Hooper, Esq., acting U. S. 
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commercial agent, on the 9th of August, 
1845) as follows: 

*The undersigned, acting Commercial Agent of 
tk« United States, at the Sandwich Islands, taking 
into consideration the repeated illegal and unjust 
proceedings of high officers in the em|>Ioy of the 
goremment. and who hare taken the oath of alle- 
giance to the King of the Sandwich Islands, to- 
wards citizens of the United States, resident on the 
said islands, and further taking into consideration 
that the management of the courts of the island of 
Oahtt has been uken out of the hands of the con- 
stitutional judge of the said courts, and usurped by 
inferior officers— naturalized subjects— of said courts, 
who hare made dirers threats against American 
citizens, thereby destroying all confidence in said 
courts, and farther taking into consideration the 
repeated insults which have been offered to the gov- 
•mment of the undersigned, and especially the 
more recent one of interdicting all communication 
with George Brown, Esq., Commissioner of the 
United States, thereby attempting to prevent him 
irom rendering that assistance to citizens of the 
United States, which under the present mal-ad- 
ministration of affairs is most seriously required ; 
therefore, the undersigned deems it his duty, pub- 
licly, to protest asainst the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and against the action of their courts 
in all oases either civil or criminal, in which the 
ffovamment of these islands and citizens of the 
United States are, or may be joint parties ^ always 
excepting cases of police jurisdiction, and all rases 
in which both parties may consent to the trial of 
said cases, until the privileges claimed by. and be. 
longing to the aforesaid commissioner of the United 
States, are restored to him, or until the arrival of an 
agent of the government of the United States, with 
TOwer to see justice done to the fellow citizens of 
the undersimed. 

Done at the office of the United States Commer- 
cial Agency, at Honolulu, Oahu, S. I., the 9th day 
of August, 1846. WM. HOOPER, 

Acting U. S. Commercial Agent' 

This protest was received with the 
silent contempt it merited. It had no 
influence beyond the cabal which con- 
cocted it, for the position of its author 
relative to the courts was too peculiar 
not to justify suspicions of a design to 
make it bear upon his private interests. 
He was a partner of Ladd & Co., a 
bankrupt firm, indebted to the Hawaiian 
government to the amount of $21,000, 
and to other parties in Honolulu and 
elsewhere for $140,000. These debts 
had been long standing, and the patience 
of creditors being exhausted, various 
suits were threatened, particularly one 
from the treasury board for a promis- 
sory note.* The protest was either 
imbecile or immoral. If it were capable 
of nothing, as it proved, it was the for- 

*That it may appear perfectly evident that the 

' Hawaiian government were not the sole parties 

who felt aggrieved by the course pursued by Ladd 

& Co., in relation to their creditors, I extract from 

the Polynesian newspaper a notice in relation to 



mar ; if it had the effect intended, it 
would have operated as a temporary 
protection to delinquent debtors, and 
screened criminals of every hue from 

their affairs, with the proceedings at a subsequent 
meeting taken from its minutes : 

* Notice to the Creditors ^Lodd ^ Co, 
The undersigned, creditors on the estate of Ladd A Co., 
haviuz waited most patiently for a great and unprece- 
dented length of time, In hopes of seeing some arrange- 
ments made by the partners of that firai now rendhig 
here, William Ladd aud William Hooper, towards a 
liquidation of their debts, but seeingr none nkely to be 
made, or any prospect, even the most disunt, of auch a 
desirable event, the nnderaigned beg to aolicit a meeting 
of such creditors of Ladd & Co. as feel inclined to take 
the necessary steps to elicit insight into the real state of 
the afihirs of that firm, which have hitherto been kept 
entirely in the dark. The meeting to take place at the 
store of Messrs. Paty Sc Co., on the fourth of February 
next, at 11 o*clock, A. M. 
Honolulu, 23d January, 1846. 
(Signed,) H. B. WIN8LOW, 

JOHN MEEK, Jr., 

GEORGE PELLY, \ Agents Hodaoa Bay 

GEO. T. ALLAN, 5 Company. 

PATY & CO., 

C. BREWER & CO., 

L. CHAMBERLAIN,) *^«„,. « ,.,.„., 

S. N. CASTLE, J ^*®"ii?. ®i* ?*'"'^ 

E. O.HALL, > Mission. 

8. N. CASTLE, for Mrs. Diell, F. B. 

J AS. J. JARVES, for goYemment press. 

J. RICORD, Att'y Gen. for the H. T. B. 

JONES & MAKEE. 

WM. FRENCH, 

JAMES ROBINSON & CO. 

Proceedings (if Ladd 4* Co.*s Creditors, 

Proceedings which took place at a meeting of the 
creditors of Ladd & Co., 6th April, 1846. Wm. Paty, 
Esq., Chairman, and Geobob T. Allan, Secretary. 

Whereaa, it appears to the meeting, that the conduct 
of Messrs. Ladd & Co., in having so Ions and studiously 
withheld from their creditors every information of the 
real state of their afihirs, either present or prospective, 
or asked their assistance and advice in their embarrassed 
circumstances, has evinced a most diainsenDous, unfair, 
and unjustifiable delay, the undersigned cannot sufiici- 
ently express their dissatisfaction at the very auspicious 
conduct or Messrs. Ladd d: Co. towards their creditors, 
and consider them unworthy of lYurther confidence or 
forbearance. 

Ist. Resolved unanimously. That a note of the claims, 
and original claims of the creditors present should be 
handed in to H. H. M.^s Attorney General, and that he 
be at the aame time requested to take the necessary le- 
gal steps to make Ladd A Co. disclose their i^irs, by 
filing a bill of discovery in our names, and prosecuting if 
necessary to forcible taking of ^ooks, papers and other 
things, in order to disclose their afiklrs. 

2ndly. Further resolved. That we will severally bi- 
demnify the courts and ofilcers of government, by bond, 



to the amount that may be required of us agadnst all 
damages that may be sustained by Ladd 45 Co., in cofi> 
ssquence of such proceedings. 



Sdly. That we do each of us deposit pro rata with 
his honor the Judge, the amount of five hundred dollars, 
to deflray the expenses of court that may be incident to 
these proceedings, the balance to be paid back to the 
creditors, and that the president do pass over to H. M.'s 
Attorney General a copy of the above resolutions. 

4thly. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Polynesian newapaper at the expense 
oT the meeting. 

Sthly. Resolved, That a list of the debts of Ladd A 
Co., or an approximation of them, be published at the 
same time. Adljoumed. 

(Signed,) WM. PATY, 

GEO. PELLY, 
GEO. T. ALLAN, 
JNO. MEEK, Jr., 
N. HOOLILIAMANU, 
To the Ist resolution only JAB» B. McCIiUBG.' 
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justice, unless they consented to a triaL 
Besides, the allegations on which it was 
founded were untrue. Consequently it 
was immoral in its inception, and at this 
date, worthy of record, only as a lesson 
to the future, in showing to what shifts 
misled minds will resort, in furtherance 
of their own projects, and opposition 
even to public law and sound morals, 

A policy of this nature so thoroughly 
opposed to the government, combined 
with the interdict of Mr. Brown, had the 
natural effect to excite still more the 
disaffected Americans, and as a last re- 
sort, they vented theii? complaints in the 
following memorial: 



' Honolulu, Atig, 27, 1945- 
To His Excellency Jambs K. Polk, Prasident of 
the United States of America: 

SiR.—The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, residing at the Sandwich Islands, rei^pect- 
fully beg leave to present this, their memorinL lo 
your excellency, with the hope of e ho win 5 iheir 
present unpleasant, if not perilous iiumnon, and 
receiving the efficient protection of their govern- 
ment. 

Your memorialists would represent (hst since 
thev have heen residents on these islands, ihcy hnve 
endeavored so to conduct themselves na not to dis- 
grace the country which gave them hirth, or the 
one where they have temporarily located ihomselvep. 
They have done nothing to forfeit their rights as 
American citizens, or their claims to tJic protcM^tion 
of their government. 

They have endeavored to conform to the lows nnd 
institutions of the land in which they rv^idcr. acd 
they have asked nothing in return, but 10 Le allow - 
ed the same privileges which are gronied to the 
citizens or subjects of other nations. 

Your memorialists regret, however, that I hey are 
compelled to state, that the rights of American citi- 
zens here, have not been respected : that privileges 
granted to other foreigners nave been denied ihom, 
and that all confidence in the justice and e^juity of 
this government has been destroyed. 

For nearly two years past, this government has 
been usurped by a tew ambitious and— so far as we 
can judge from actions— unprincipled men, who 
have introduced new systems of government, unne- 
cessarily complicated, and utterly bevoi^d the com- 
prehension of the simple nalive nUcrSf who, thus 
involved in matters too subtle for their underaiand' 
ings, are necessarily compelled to follow impUcitly 
the counsels of their foreisn advisers. The publish- 
ed laws of the land have become a dead letter— the 
control of the courts is in the hands of men who 
have no power to sit as judges— instead of the pub- 
lished laws of the country, new laws are mnde, 
suited to the caprice of these 8elf-consti(u ted judgei^, 
and abrogated at will when not soitnhle for iheir 
purposes— thus rendering it impossible? for foreign- 
ers to know under what law they live. JunV* are 
in part composed of naturalized subjectsi, in the in- 
terests or employ of those who control ibc affaifB 
of g^ovemment, known to be whollv suhBervient to 
their wishes, and generally hostile to those who 
have refused to forswear their allegiance to their 
native country. Americans have been threatened 
by a biffh naturalized officer of the crown, that thev 



the oath of allegiance to the king of these islands. 
American merchanto have been Uireatened. by the 
saine high officer, with the opposition and hostility 
of the government, simply for refusing to patronize 
the government neio&paper. Auctioneers, who uere 
edwated to the busineaa in the United States^ have 
been deprived of their license for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, and others appointed, whose 
only qualification was their readiness to forswear 
their native country ; by this means an important 
branch of the American business at this place has 
been cramped and embarrassed. 

Our Commercial Agent has been grossly insulted 
by those high in office and confidence of the king 

The Commissioner of the United States has been 
also repeatedly insulted and deprived of his privi- * 
leges, and we are now left with a large amount of 
property belonging to us and to citizens residing at 
home vnthmU protecHoUt and subject to the unjust, 
illegal, and arbitrary acU of individuals in whose 
principles, motives and honesty we have no confi- 
dence. 



Your memorialists have great reason to believe 
ihat the tendency and purpose of the present unjust 
pdicy pursued by this government, in relation to 
toreigners, is to transfer the business now in their 
hands to those of naturalized subjects ; to secure 
the reversion of all real estate owned by them, to 
the king, and thus to drive every alien from the 
country who cannot be induced by promises or in- 
tiiDidated by threats, to subscribe the oath of alle- 
giance to the Hawaiian government. 

Your memorialists acquit the naiwe rulers of hny 
voluntary participation in these designs, or any de- 
sire to injure or embarrass them in their business, 
but on the contrary they would cheerfully state that 
when the king and chi^s ruled and governed inde- 
pendently of allegia need subjects, they had seldom 
any occasion to feel serious alarm for their personal 
siafisty, or the protection of their property. They 
believe that the many innovations introduced by 
foreigners, who have taken the oath of allegiance to 
this government, and thereby obtained hieh offices 
under it, are not of a tendency to benefit the nation, 
but solely to promote the interests of said officers 
and their partizans ; and are felt to be such by the 
majority of intellij^nt natives themselves. 

Your memorialists might mention in detail many 
cases of aggravated injury and insult received by 
Americans from the authorities here, were it ne- 
cessary, but they trust that they will be made the 
subject of full investigation by tneir government. 

The town of Honolulu owes its growth to Jor- 
cign enterpriaet foreign capital^ foreign indvetry^ 
&Dd foreign commerce ^ and the greater part of that 
enterprise^ capitaly industry and commerce is Amer- 
ican, It cannot have escaped the notice of the 
United States government, that Americans comprise 
by far the greater number of foreigners on mese 
i^ilands, ana that by far the largest proportion of 
mercantile business is in their hands; and while 
I be British government, the interest of whose sub- 
jects on these islands bears but a small proportion 
to that of the Americans, continually keeps a ship 
of war on this station, the latter are left without a 
Gimilar protection ; and they would respectfully re- 
c^oest that a vessel of war may be constantly sta- 
tjoned at these islands. 

While your memorialists have no desire to com- 
plain of the pacific disposition and mild policy of 
their ^vernm^t towaitis young and feeble nations, 
yet it 18 not without feelings of deep mortification 
and chagrin, that they see advantage taken of such 
magnanimity and foroearance. by the ill-minded and 
injudicious advisers of the king, to instil into the 
minds of this simple-hearted people the mistaken 



should be deprived of their lands unless Ihey took h<^ca that the United Sutes government will never 
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pQBuh, or eren notice aggresaioiMi upon the rights 
and interests of its citizens abroad, and they con- 
•equenUy find themselves continually exposed lo 
insults and injuries, from which British subjecu 
and citizens of France are wholly exempted. 

Your memorialists would therefore, in view of aU 
these circumstances, respectfully urge upon your 
Excellency their defenceless and exposed situation, 
and would urgenllv request that the government or 
that country, whicli they are proud to claim as their 
Awn, will with the least practicable delay, investi- 
gate the nature of their complaints, redress their 
wrongs, and by some prompt and decided actio i;, 
vindicate their country's honor, and show to thia 
government that American citizens are not to be in- 
sulted without reason, and have their rights trampl^^l 
upon with impunity ; hut that the United Statos 
wiU demand the most ampks reparation for all 8u<:h 
injuries, and by thus showing to these rulers the 
injustice and impolicy of their course, prove hersolf 
a true friend of the Hawaiian nation, and the 
guardian of the rights of her own citizens. 

We have the honor to be, your EUcelJency's fel- 
low citizens and obedient servants. 
Signed, &c. 

It contains the sum and substance of 



The governmeiit of Washington saw the 
true position of affairs at a glance, and 
with a magnanimity and kindness, char- 



all the alledged grievances and coni-: 

£laints which the few citizens of tlie 
United States who were induced to sign 
it had to prefer against the Hawaiian 
government. It was got up secretly, 
kept sedulously from the knowledge of 
all Americans who entertained different 
views, was forwarded by a special mes- 
senger to Washington as the opinions of 
American residents at Honolulu, and 
great expectations were entertained that 
it would arouse a strong resentment in 
the American cabinet against the king's 
officers and policy. The king, unaware 
of what had been forwarded, had no op- 
portunity of replying to its speciously i 
contrived charges, beyond the general 
character of his diplomatic correspon- 
dence with the United States govern- 
ment, and their knowledge of his affairs 
and the management of his kingdom 
derived from official reports of naval 
officers and the public prints. The na- 
ture of Mr. Brown's previous corres- 
pondence had shown his utter unfitness 
for a situation of diplomatic trust. The 
lenor and style of this memorial, over- 
charged as it was with rash assertions, 
easily disproved by the most guperficial 
acquaintance with the public acts and 
policy of the kingdom, and heated by a 
partisan tone throughout, plainly showed 
that it was unnecessary for the king to 
have troubled himself with a reply.* 



* That this opinion is correct, the following. edi- 
torial from the New York Journal of C.onruTierce of 



December 18, iS45, plainly shows. It should be 
remembered that this criticism is based solely ujwn 
the merits of the memorial itself. Neither the tia- 
waiian government nor its friends were aware of its 
contents until March, 184^, when it returned in 
print from the United States, consequently were 
without any means of influencing the press in the 
United States against it, or of correcting and re- 
futing its mis-statements. It carried its own anti- 
dote with it : 

* Ambricanb in the Hamdwich Islands. — We are 

glad to see that the discontented Americans in the Saud- 
wich Islands, have at leni^th specified their grievances 
against the government. They complain that the sim- 
ple government of the natives, which would be Vr-ell 
enough, if left to itself, is overruled and rendered op- 
pressive by the influence of naturalised foreigners ; and 
much else they say in the way of general complaint. 
These are, — 1st. ' Americans have been threatened by a 
high naturalized officer of the crown, that they should 
be deprived of their lands, unless they took the oath of 
allegiance to the king of these islands.* 2d, * Auc- 
tioneers who were educated to the business in the Uni- 
ted States, have been deprived of their licenses for re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance.' Sd, ^Juries are in 
part composed of naturalized subjects in the interest or 
employ of those who control the aflHilrs of government*,* 
and 4th, *■ American merchants have been threatened by 
the same high officer, with the opposition and hostility 
of the government, simply for reAising to patronize the 
government newspaper.* 

These are remarkable specifications after so many and 
so bitter general complaints. In the three first items, 
the Sandwich Islands government is plainly in the right; 
and if foreigners not naturalized, take so violent a party 
stand as to refuse to advertise their business in the 
newspaper which acts as the official organ, it was cer- 
tainly right to intimate that factiousness of that sort 
would not be the way to government favor. It is the 
policy of this country, and of all countries not to allow 
aliens to hold land. Much more important, is this pro- 
vision in a small state, composed of poor people, liable 
to sell all their lands to rich neighbors ; and still more 
important would it be, if some sagacious foreigner, 
under pretence of great advantages to the government, 
had obtained grants of land which afterwards it was 
perceived that without complying with the conditions of 
the grant, he intended to hold in despite of the govern- 
ment, and under it to array a dangerous foreign influ- 
ence. A licensed auctioneer is a government officer*, 
and certainly no alien ought to be an officer in a govern- 
ment to which he has not given his allegiance. It would 
be a very strange and absurd state of things, if the 
officers of our government should owe their allegiance 
to, and claim their protection firom another. In all these 
complaints, the American citizens at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands condemn the American government ; for that of 
the Sandwich Islands is similar to our own. It is evi- 
dent fi'om these speeiflcations, that the complainants are 
factious meu, seeking for an irresponsible liberty, which 
no government ou^t to allow. The appointment of 
Captain Brown as Commissioner on behalf of the Amer- 
ican government, is now we suppose, universally ac- 
knowledged to have been a great mistake. By some 
strange misimderstanding he was recommended by gen- 
tlemen who now regret his appointment and rejoice at 
his recall. The appearance of the new Commissioner, 
now on his way to the Sandwich Islands, will probably 
set all things right. Our government is too ftiendly to 
the weak and inexperienced governments of the Faciflc 
islands to adopt, like France, the complaints of a few of 
its Ihctious citizens as a pretext for oppressive exactions. 
Dr, Judd, Prime Minister of the Hawaiian King, is a 
Yankee, a cool, wise man, and a good man too ; and he 
is probably the man to whom the complainants so often 
refer as the special object of their dislike. We hope 
that these citizens, and all other American citizens, will 
understand that if they go to reside under foreign gov. 
emmenu, they mast submit to the established principles 
of those governments.* 
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acteristic of all their acts towards Eame- 
hameha's infant kingdom, replied, ' Tliat 
the whole matter was already undierstood 
by the Department of State. That the 
sympathies of the American government 
were largely interested in favor of His 
Majesty, and his government, and all its 
apparent difficulties.' The course of 
Mr. Brown was disapproved, particu- 
larly in intermeddling with the Hawaiian 
courts in the character of an attorney, 
as in the case of James Gray, a sailor, 
who had been fined for assault and bat- 
tery, and whose case he had taken up 
with great vehemence. From this time, 
American party virulence, finding no 
support in the United States, and its 
authors out of office at Honolulu, began 
to subside, and a more wholesome tone 
to pervade all ranks of society, greatly to 
the advantage of public morals and the 
peace and prosperity of the kingdom. It 
has been an unpleasant duty to have re- 
ferred to these political dissensions at 
all; but truth required it, and it has 
been done with as little reference to in- 
dividuals as possible, keeping in view 
the course of alSairs necessary to deve- 
lope the gradual progress of the country , 
and believing as I do, that with numbers 
the opposition to the policy of the gov- 
ernment grew more out of a misappre- 
hension of its motives than of actual 
hostility to its policy. To expect po- 
litical concord throughout any nation 
would be a mere chimera. Politics hav- 
ing got over their first stir consequent 
upon the recognition of the independence 
of the Hawaiian kingdom, and the break- 
ing up of old and selfish coaUtions for 
private ends, are rapidly finding their way 
into regular channels, through which 
they can be brought to operate advan- 
tageously upon the true interests of the 
country. 

The 20th of May, 1845, witnessed for 
the first time in Hawaiian annals, the 
regular opening of the legislative cham- 
bers by the king in person, in a short 
and pertinent speech. This was replied 
to in form by a committee of the nobles 
and representatives. The ceremonies 
were appropriate to the occasion and 
condition of the nation. On the succeed- 
ing day the several ministers read their 
official reports for the past year. Al- 



though the names and forms of official 
order and etiquette as they exist in more 
advanced countries are adopted in this, 
no one will suppose that nothing incon- 
gruous exists in comparison with those 
lands whence they are borrowed. The 
chiefs have ever been in advance of the 
people, and the foreign branch of gov- 
ernment and its ideas must necessarily, 
springing as it does from civilized intel- 
lect, be in advance of both. It is the 
desire of the advisers of the king to pre- 
pare for the nation a polity of forms 
which shall be conservative of what it is 
expedient to preserve of the past; pro- 
tective in what it is wise to borrow from 
abroad ; and refining, organizing and 
elevating in its general effects upon the 
kingdom. Thus many forms and ideas 
are introduced, which although in the 
outset appear disjointed and crude, yet 
by practice conduce to useful results. 
By ceremonies like the foregoing, the 
nation becomes conversant with the le- 
gislative rules and conventional usages 
of enlightened countries. Acting on 
this principle, the king's birthday, 17th 
March; restoration day, 31st July ; and 
independence day, 28th November, have 
been made national holidays. 

On the 29th of March, 1846, H. M. 
C. Majesty's frigate Virginie, Admiral 
Hamelin, arrived at Honolulu for the 
purpose of restoring the $20,000 exacted 
by Captain Laplace in 1839. M. Perrin, 
special commissioner from the King of 
the French, came in the ship, entrusted 
with a treaty concerted between England 
and France, by which all previous con- 
ventions were abrogated, and the objec- 
tionable clauses regarding ardent spirits 
and juries modified so as to become more 
acceptable to the king. Juries in crim- 
inal cases were to be composed * of 
native or foreign residents, proposed by 
the British (or French) consul, and ac- 
cepted by the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands.' Duties were allowed to 
be levied on wines and spirituous liquors, 
provided they did not amount to an abso- 
lute prohibition. The conditions of this 
treaty, although not acknowledging in 
full the king's complete independence, 
were the more readily acceded to, from 
an intimation on the part of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, that further modifications 
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would be consented to by England as 
the condition of the Hawaiian nation 
might afterwards seem to justify. 

The U. S. ship Congress, Commodore 
Stockton, arrived on the 9th of June, 
conveying A. Ten Eyck, Esq., the new 
commissioner appointed to succeed Mr. 
Brown, and Joel Turrill, Esq., United 
States consul for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Friendly diplomatic relations which had 
been so long interrupted with the officers 
of the United States, were resumed. Mr. 
Ten Eyck was the bearer of a letter from 
the President of the United States to 
the king,"**" which, in connection with the 
friendly efforts of Commodore Stockton, 
and the widely different policy pursued 
by the successors of the late United 
States officials, went a great way to re- 
store harmony, and to heal troubles kept 
alive more from the violence of partisan 
feeling and disappointed interests, than 
from any important principles at stake. 

Captain Steen Bille, of H. D. M.'s S. 
Galathea, on behalf of the King of Den- 



* Jambs K. Polk, President of the United States of 

America, to His Majesty, Kamehanieha III., 

King of the Sandwich Islands. 
Grbat and good Fbieno, — 

Your Majesty's letter of the 20th September 
last, expressing your strong desire to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with the United States, has 
afforded me great satisfaction. 

I reciprocate your kind sentiments. The govern- 
ment and people of the United States must ever 
feel an ardent desire to promote the prosperity of 
your Majesty. 

The agency to which you have so kindly alluded, 
of good and pious men from the United States, in 
civilizing ana christianizing your people is a sure 
pledge of the lively interest we shall ever feel in 
the success of your government. 

Fcr the purpose of binding the two nations to- 

g ether in bonds of still more intimate friendship, I 
ave adopted your Majesty's suggestion, and have 
authorized Anthony Ten Eyck, Esquire, whom I 
have appointed Commissioner to the Hawaiian 
Islands to negotiate a treaty with your Majesty. 
Mr. Ten Evck is a gentleman every way worthy of 
your regard. He has enioyed a high character at 
home, and I doubt not will deserve and acquire your 
confidence. 

He is instructed to cultivate the most friendly re- 
lations with your Majesty's government, and this 
duty I feel sure he will perform in an acceptable 
manner. 

I trust your Majesty may bury in oblivion all the 
unhappy differences which have arisen between 
'oar government and oar late Coimnissioner, George 
>own, Esq. 

With the most anxious wishes for the independ. 
€iice and prosperity of your kingdom, I pray God to 
hav€ your Majesty in His holy keeping. 
Your good friend, 

(Sgned,) J. K. POLK. 

Washiagten, Sept. 10, 1845. 
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mark, on the 19th of Oetober, 1646, ne- 
gotiated a treaty which is memorable for 
being the first convention entered into 
by the king with a foreign power which 
recognized in all their amplitude his 
rights as a sovereign prince. In this 
treaty, juries are allowed to take the 
course of the law of the land, and no 
limitation to the revenue of the kingdom 
by a maximum of duty is required. It is 
thus by piece-meal, even after the solemn 
recognition of his independence, has the 
king been obliged to secure, in practice, 
some of the most common rights of an 
independent nation, which had been un- 
wisely yielded up while he was an unre- 
cognized prince. 

No measure tends more to consolidate 
and render a nation prosperous and re- 
spectable than a sound and judicious 
code of laws. The chiefs were early 
aware of their deficiency, and as soon 
as their new legislative forms came into 
operation, proposed to execute the task; 
under any circumstances a difficult one; 
but in those of their kingdom doubly so, 
from the mixed population, foreign and 
native, that they were called to govern. 
The first volume of statute laws was is- 
sued in 1846. In introducing to the 
reader the system now in operation, I 
cannot do better than quote from the 
* Compiler's Preface:' 

' The Hawaiian kingdom was governed until the 
year 1838, without other system than usage, and 
with a few trifling exceptions, without legal enact- 
ments. The bill of rights, proposed and signed by 
his Majesty on the 7th of June.. 1839, was the first 
essential departure from the ancient despotism. — 
The Constitution which he voluntarily conferred on 
the people on the 8lh of October, A. D. 1840, re- 
cognizea the three j^nd divisions of a civilized 
monarchy, king, legislature and judges, and defined 
in some respects the general duties of each. These 
however, were so engrafted on the ancient form of 
government that there seemed to be a blending of 
their separate functions, requiring the aid or or- 
ganic acts, limitinp^ their usual spheres, in order to 
secure the civil liberties intended to be conferred 
upon the people. The Constitution bad not been 
carried into full effect. Its provisions needed as- 
sorting and arranging into appropriate families, and 
prescribed machinery to render tnem effective. 

Some of the most obvious points in civii and 
criminal jurisprudence had been in some measure 
provided for^ by declaratory and penal ordinances, 
either proclaimed by the king before, or enacted by 
the legislature after the Consiitutk>n was given. 
Yet as civilization very rapidly progressed, and 
commerce with the increase of forei^ population 
largely augmeated, these were found in tneir na- 
ture much too loose to satisfy the national wants. 
These laws and rules, though universally promul- 
gated at home, asd somtwhat extensitely abroad, 
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were neither well known nor anderstood. From 
detached fragments they were collated and trans- 
lated into the English language m 1842, by the 
Rev. William Richards, who has since been dis- 
tmguished as one of his Majesty's Envoys to Eu- 
rope. That translation, containing 200 pages, 12 
mo., is systematized for reference into 55 chapters, 
each devoted to some distinct subject of legisla- 
tion. It will be found of lasting benefit to the 
Hawaiian government in defining the public and 
private rights, duties and obligations that existed 
before the present codification, which is in fact 
based upon U. Many cases must necessarily arise 
that can only be measured by the old law. New 
laws or amendments of the old, cannot divest rights 
previously acquired, and, as in other countries, so 
m this, the repealed ordinances must be resorted to 
in numerous cases accruing before the repeal or 
modification. Means and remedies may be altered, 
but the rights themselves, if vested, cannot be con- 
stitutionally disturbed. This is one admitted doc- 
trine of civilized jurisprudence. Another of its 
admitted doctrines, even in the exposition of new 
laws is, that the old law must first be understood 
and the mischief intended to be cured b^r it, in order 
to apply the remedy. That axiom will of itself 
render continual retrospection necessarv, so that 
neither the judge nor the barrister will be able, 
notwithstanding the new enactments, at least his- 
torically, to dispense with the translation of Mr. 
Richards. 

Criminally, the old law applies to the most hei- 
nous offences— to open breacnes of the pnblic peace 
and decorum — and to wrongs towards the person 
and property of individuals. The native dialect 
not admitting of distinction, these offences are all 
indiflcriminately called '' hewa," which word lite- 
rally means " wrong." It is, however, for the most 
part erroneously translated into the English, "crime," 
regardless of the judicial meaning of that word. 
Thus the treaty stipulations providing for consular 
juries in all cases of crime alledged against foreign ; 
residents, are made verbally applicable to the least 
moral dereliction ; and the legal distinction between 
crimes, misdetneanors and torts, does not definitely 
exist in the old compilation, except by adopting the 
European and American measure of offences—the 
penalty annexed to them. A misdemeanor would 
never be understood in England or the United 
States as a crime, nor the converse, although de- 
noted by the technical name of some crime or mis- 
demeanor ; and those nations in contracting with 
His Majesty for the peculiar formation of juries in 
cases of crime, cannot have covered all the wrongs 
known in the native by the word ''hewa,*' but not 
punished as crimes by us. 

Civilly, the old law likewise embraced the most 
utaal rights and duties of the social relations aug- 
mentative of population and incitative to industry. 
The fundamental basis of landed tenures was de- 
clared, and cultivation of the soil, under a feudal 
teaaiicy not much differing from that of ancient 
Europe, was encouraffed by relaxing the vassal ser- 
vice. The revenue, aerived chiefly from the native 
population, was slight and uttem insufllcient to 
maintain the more regular system aemanded by the 
increase of foreign commerce and the enhanced 
value of property ; which required something more 
of the Hawaiian oourU than mere investigation of 
fiicts. 

As results of missionary labor, however, the 
ofdinances have been greatly serviceable in pre- 
parine the nation for what has since become indis- 
pensable to its political existence— a complete code 
of laws, embracing ornmic forms of the different 
departments, particularly executive and judicial, 
with oatiiiMfl of their dotiea and modes of procedure 



and comprehensive civil and criminal digests. The 
events of the late provisional cession to Great Bri- 
tain conclusively prove that some more miuute and 
extensive judicature was long since rej^uisite.— 
These national wants were brought to His Majes- 
ty's notice by the Ministerial Reports of May 21st, 
1846, in conseouence of which the legislative nouses 
passed the following 

JOINT RESOLUTION. 
^* Bb it bit acted by the Nobles and Rbpbesbnta- 

TIVB8 OF THE HAWAIIAN NaTIOIC, IN LEQISLATIVB 

Council assbmdled. 
" That having taken into consideration the review of 
the Constitution made by the Attorney General, which 
he read before us on the 21st day of May, he be requested 
to draw out for us a digest of the constitution and laws, 
and also a project of the organic acts which he recom- 
mends, accommodating them to our condition and cir- 
cumstances. 

** Passed at the Council Chamber, this 34th day of 
June, 1845. 

'' Approved by (Signed,) KAMEHAMBHA, 

" keone ana." 

The compiler in obeying that resolution, has sub- 
mitted at intervals portions of the succeeding code 
to His Majesty in cabinet council of his ministers, 
where they have first undergone discussion and 
careful amendment; they have next been transfer- 
red to the Rev. William Richards, for faithful trans- 
lation into the native language, ai\er which, as from 
a judiciary committee, they have been reported to 
the legislative council for criticism, discussion, 
amendment, adoption or rejection. The two houses 
have put them upon three several readings — de- 
bated them section by section with patience and 
critical care, altering and amending them in numer- 
ous essential respects, until finally passed in the 
form in which they now appear. 

The political principles of this code are not ma- 
terially difierent from those sustained by the mild- 
est forms of monarchy, though the plan of arrange- 
ment and the machinery of execution is believed to 
he novel in the history of government, centering it 
decidedly in the king, whose executive functions 
are assigned to the management of five ministers^ 
dependent solely upon him, bui controllable by a 
majority of ministerial voices. Act 1st, Kameoa- 
mena III., creates these ministers— defines their re- 
lations to the crown and to each other — the extent 
and mode of their accountability, both public and 
private— creates the privy council of the executive, 
and refers the five ministers for details of their du- 
ties, to Act 2d, £amehameha III., in five distinct 
parts, organizing the executive departments. 

The judiciary is an independent branch of gov- 
ernment, controllable in no way by the king in hit 
executive character, but only in his judiciaf capaci- 
ty, on appeal to the supreme court, of which His 
Majesty is by the Constitution, chief judge. This 
branch is dennitely organized by Act 3, Kamehame- 
ha in., and invested with all the judicial attributes 
incident to an independent and recognized nation. 
Machinery is by that act viven to the several courts 
composing this branch of the government. Th^r 
fiemof action before only known under the generic 
term " law suit," has been subdivided and appro- 
priately classified. Causes, civil, criminal and 
mixed, maritime and probate, personal and reaL 
have been contradistinguished from each other, and 
the dependent proceeaings and proofe affixed t» 
them. Trials per vait, ^ the country os by jurv ; 
and trials upon deoate in banco— business of tne 
judge at chambers ; and proceedings, original, in- 
terlocutory and final in the forum, are provided fmr 
by fixed rules ; and, appropriate simple forms of 

{process, original, mesne ana final, as well as OQt- 
ines of practice are prescribed. None of these it is 
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believed will be foand too complex for this commu- 
nity, while it is ho^>ed they will all be sufficiently 
discriminating to meet both the technical wants of 
foreign residents and the expectations of kindred 
nations, whoae commerce frequeuU this portion of 
the Pacific. 

<The4ih and 5th of Kamehameha III., embody 
full digests of civil and criminal principles, express- 
ed in concise and comprehensive terms, and adopt- 
ing as nearly as is thought necessary and practi- 
cable, the conclusions, doctrines, orinciples, defini- 
tions and applications of the uommon Law of 
England, that code being most prevalent, and the 
commerce of nations governed by it being most ex- 
tensive in His Majesty's dominions. 

« JOHN RICORD. 

* Honolulu, Oahu, H. I., Jan. 1. 1846.' 

The departments are subdivided into 
numerous bureaux, comprising the du- 
ties enumerated under their several 
heads. By this system the business of 
government and its machinery have be- 
come methodised on a simple and not 
expensive scale; for although the sub- 
divisions are numerous, yet one clerk 
suffices for many. The judiciary act 
and the criminal code, on the new basis, 
are not yet completed. As in every 
other step forward which the Hawaiian 
nation has taken, unwarrantable abuse 
and unreasonable cavil has been shower- 
ed upon it for this, chiefly upon the 
specious pretence that the system was 
too cumbersome and altogether beyond 
its growth. An impartial examination 
will doubtless detect points which can be 
amended with benefit ; this is to be ex- 
pected, and the intention of the legisla- 
ture is rather experimentative than final ; 
to feel their way as it were to a code 
simple and effective. But to do this ex- 
perience must be acquired in legislation, 
and the practical operation of laws. In 
the transition of the nation, with its rapid 
growth from foreign sources, it has been 
found that there has been felt a want 
rather than an overplus of system. The 
machinery of government being of a 
liberal and constitutional character, pro- 
vides in itself for checks on excess and 
remedies for evils. If * let alone' by 
foreign powers, there is ground for the 
belief, that Hawaiian legislation will in 
no whit in character be behind that of 
numerous new countries, off-shoots of 
the old, now budding into existence on 
the shores of the Pacific. 

The executive government is at pre- 
sent constructed as follows: 



His M^}esty, King Kamehamelia III 
HiM Hif hnMM, K«one Ana,* Premier, 

and Minister or the Interior. 
R. C. V^} Hie, MiuiMter For. AfllUrs. 
O P. Judd, " of Finance, 
Wni. Richards, ** Instruction, 
John Ricord, Attorney General, 

NODLBH. 



Cabinet 
. Council, 
created Oct. 
29, 1M5. 



M. Kekauonohi, 

A. Reliiahonui, Chamberlain. 

Keone Ana, Premier. 

Alapai, 

A. Pslil, Judge of Rupreme Court. 

Konia. 

1. Kaeo, Judge of Supreme Court. 

lona Kapena, Judge of Supreme Court. 

Paulo Kanoa. 

Namauu. 

M. Kekuanaoa, Governor ofOahu. 

W. P. Leleiohoku, Governor of Hawaii. 

Ruta. 

Keohokalole, 

C. Kanaina, Judge of Supreme Court. 

loni 11, Guardian of Young Chiefs. 

jona Piikoi. 

Beniki Nsmaheha. 

K. Kapekea. 

James Young Kanehoa,* Governor of Maul. 

The governors are honorary members 
of the privy council. 

Beside the four cabinet officers of 
foreign birth, there are five Americans 
and four Englishmen, naturalized sub- 
jects, comissioned as judges in foreign 
cases, collectors^ director of government 
press, heads of bureaux, &c. In addi- 
tion to these are a number of clerks 
transiently employed, and officers con- 
nected with the several departments, 
who depend upon fees for their recom- 
pense. 

In no one respect have the government 
shown more laudable zeal than in edu- 
cating the youn^ chiefs, who by birth 
are destined to fill important posts. For 
the purpose of bestowing upon them a 
solid and practical education in the Eng- 
lish language, embracing not only the 
usual studies pursued in the better class 
of seminaries in the United States, but 
to engraft in their minds the habits, 
thoughts, moral and domestic education 
whicn children of their age and circum- 
stances receive in civilized countries, ix» 
1839 they were taken from their native 
parents and out of the sphere of mere 
Hawaiian influences, and incorporated 
into a boarding-school under the charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, teachers of the- 
American mission. During the seven 
years the school has been established^ 
their progress has been rapid, and they 

* Sons of Kamehameha's fkvorite, Mr. Young, of the 
Elenora, who landetf In 1790, and died In 1895, at the ad* 
Tanced age of 93 years, kighly respected hy aH classes^ 
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are now versed m the common branches 
of an English eclucatioii, besides being 
practically acquainted with the tastes, 
household economj and habits qf refined 
domestic life. The annual expense of 
the school is now about |$^,000. The 
number of scholara. fifteen. 

Mosea Kaikioewa, son Of 'K«kaanaoa and Kinau, born 

July 20, 1829, Expectant Governor of Kauai. 
Lota Kamehatneha, son of Kekuanaoa and Kinau, born 

December 11, 1830, Expectant Governor of Maui.' 
Alexander Liholibo, son of Kekuanaoa and IKinau, bom 

Feb. 9, 1834, heir apparent, by adoption; of the ktoff. 
Victoria Katnamalu, daughter iif Kekuanaoa and Klnau, 

born November 1, 1838, Premier by birtk. 
William C. Lunalilo, son of Kaualna and Kekauluohi, 

born January 1, 1835. 
Bemice Pauahi, daughter bf Fhki .and Konia, born Dec. 

19, 1831. 
Jane Loeau, daughter of Kalaniulumoku and Liliha, born 

1828. 
Elixabeth Kekaniau, daughter of Laanui, bom September 

11, 1831. 
Emma Rooke, daughter of Fanny Young,* bpra January 

2, 1836. 
Peter Young Keao, son of Keao and Lahilahi,* bom 

March 4, 1836. 
James Kaliokalani, son of Pakea and Kaohi^alole, bora 

May 29, 1835. 
David Kalakaua, son of Pakea and Kaohokalole, born 

Nov. 16, 1836. 
Lydia Makaeha, daughter of Pakea and Kaolaokah>Ie,.born 

iDeptember 2, 1833. 
Mary Paaaina. 
Kinaa Pitt, son of W. Pitt Kalaimoku. 

The rapid progress of the Hawaiian 
group in commercial importance is best 
illustrated by their commercial statistics 
both before the organization of their 
present government and since, when 
under improved auspices their value has 
more rapidly developed. The facilities 
which they afforded the American ves- 
sels engaged in the liicrative North West 
fur trade, to which was soon added the 
equally profitable one of sandal-wood, 
gave them such good repute, that pre- 
vious to 1820 the hardy whale fishers re- 
sorted to them for recruits and men. As 
early as 1823, from forty to sixty whale 
ships, mostly American, were to be seen 
in the harbor of Honolulu at one time. 

From January 1836; to December 31, 
1841, three hundred and fifty-eight ves- 
sels belonging to the United States, of 
which four-fifths were whalers, touched 
at Honolulu ; an average of seventy-one 
and three-fifths annually, besides seven- 
teen men-of-war. Of English vessels 
during the sam^ period there were 
eighty-two, and nine meii-of-war. Those 
of France and other nations aumbered 
not over twenty. The average annual 
imports for those years were to the value 



* Daoghiefs of John Young. 



of $365,854, one half of whicli were 
American goods, one quarter Chinese 
and Californian, and the rendainder 
from England, Mexico, Chile add other 
sources. 

In 1842, there arrived at Honolulu 
45 merchant vessels — 17 EngEsh, 16 
American, and 12 of t>ther nation^. The 
imports this year were valued dn about 
$250,000. 

During the same time there came 44 
American,' 1& English, 5 French and I 
Danish whale ships. 

Arrivals at Honolulii and Lahaina^ 
from 1842 t» 1487. ; 

e OB 

1843. 

Whalers, 292...11...13... 2...318 

Merchantmen,.... 21... 7... 1... 7... 36 

Men-of-war, 5... 6... 1... 0... 12 

Total, 318...24...15... 9.-.366 

1844. 

Whalers, 410... 9... 26... 22.. .467 

Merchantmen,.... 14...16... 5.. .,7,.. 42 
Men-of-war, 5... 8... 6... 1... 14 

Total, 429...33...31...30...553 

1S45. 

Whalers, 479... 14... 36... 17... 540 

Merchantmen,.... 18.. .11... 2.. .10... 41 
Men-of-war,, 7... 6... 1... 0«. 14 

Total, 504...31...33...27...59S 

1846. 

Whalers, 538... 9... 26... 22... 595 

Merchantmen,.... 33... 10... 7.. .12... 62 
Men-of-war, 5... 8... 3....1... 17 

Total, 576..27...36...35...67i 

NoTB.^These statistics include the arrivals of the same 
vessels frequently at both ports, and sometimes twio* 
or oftener during the year at the saote port. If the arrtr* 
a)s at Hilo and Hanalei— the other ports of entry— were 
given, this number would be materially incrolbed. Tli» 
number of seamen varies from 15,000 lo 35,0U(l^annua)1y. 

Other nations, include Bremen, Huiover, Pru8si»^ 
Russia, Sardinia, Hamburg, Denmark, Norway, HoUand. 
Belgium, Sweden, Mexico, Chile and Tabid, each of 
which nations send vessels to Ihe Hawaiian grovp, chiefljp 
whalers. 

The estimated value of American riilps and feres ttfr 
1844 and 1845, was up wards-'of .840,000,000. The mosi 
valuable cargo was that of the Galifomlt of New 
Bedford, 3,700 bis. sperm oit^ which with sl^ipand outfltai 
was valued at $ i7&,000. In 1844, there were taooght into 
Lahaina and Honolulu by Amarican ships, 95il,486 bis. 
whale oil, 4,277,000 lbs. whale bone, and 179,590 bla. 
sperm oil. In 1845, 514,940 bis. whale oil, 5,t)0,000 like, 
whalebone, and 103,950 Ua. sp«im oil. In sMf s oToUmt 
nationi proportibiMrte amMBUi. 
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In 1815, the imports from various na- 
tions ranged about as follows: 
United States, .... $245,681 40 

China, 85,500 57 

England and Sydney, 75,903 04 

Oregon, 34,807 48 

California, * ^,853 58 

Chili, 16,589 12 

Other countries (including ' 

product of whale fishery 

and goods, mostly Amer- [ 64,206 53 

ican, landed by whale 

ships.) 

Total, $546,041 72 

Beside merchandize, a considerable 
amount in specie is annually received 
from the Spanish American States. 

1846. 
United States, . . . . $325,630 00 

England, 116,929 00 

China, 43,040 00 

Valparaiso, 38,965 00 

Columbia River, ... 23,101 00 

California, 17,040 00 

Hamburg, 4,474 00 

Bremen, 4,069 00 

Sidney, 1,870 00 

Kamschatka, 1,087 00 

Other countries (including > ^^ | g^ qq 

oil, bone, Slc") y ' 

Total, $598,382 00 

A proportion of the American cargoes 
— say about one-fiflh — consists of Eng- 
lish, French and German goods, but 
mostly of the first. 

Hawaiian Tonnage. 
Year. No. Vessela. Tons. Value. 

1843 . . . 10 . . . 446 .. . $27,400 

1844 . . 15 . . 775 . . 41,000 
1846 . . . 29 . . . 1585 . . . 73,000 

Revenue. 
1841 and '42. — ^The revenue as then 
collected was not worth more than $20,- 
000 per annum. 1843— $35,000. 

Ymur. Receipu. Expenditures. 

1844 . . $64,045 55 . . $70,537 08 

1845 . 97,940 21 . 77,820 69 

1846 . . 90,110,28 . . 87,045 16 
The receipts for 1845 include $20,000 

restored by the French. 

The expenditures for 1844 and '45 in- 
clude large appropriations to discharge 
the pubhc debts. 



The financial years commence and 
terminate on April 1st. The year 1846 
gives a period of but nine months. The 
entire receipts of the year 1846-7 are 
estimated at $110,000 — expenditures at 
$100,000. 

In 1842, when Mr. Judd came into 
the Treasury, the debts of the govern* 
ment, including £10,000 borrowed of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. for the expenses of 
the embassy to Europe, amounted to 
$160,000, In 1846 this debt had been 
wholly extinguished. 

Beside the custom house, the chief 
sources of revenue are the poll taxes, 
land tax, stamps, rents, &c. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The American Mission — History of— Progress — 
Policy— Expense— Character and results— 'IV>iie 
of society^Missionary Pastors — Destiny of tlie 
Mission — Moral conaition of the Hawaiians — 
Grimes — Romanism — State of— Oomfiarison with 
Protestantism. 

The American Mission is so inter-> 
woven with the history of the Hawaiian 
Islands, that although its progress has 
been succinctly noticed in the preceding 
pages, further mention is necessary 
clearly to understand its practical re- 
sults both upon the people and its own 
members. Very much has been written 
upon this topic, but too frequently by 
those interested rather in confirming 
theoretic views than in portraying plain 
truth. As a well sustained experiment 
of religious philanthropy it deserves cri- 
tical examination, for although founded 
upon the plain command, * Go ye and 
teach all nations, ' yet it is left to human 
wisdom to organize the means. Hence, 
to arrive at the soundest conclusion iti 
a policy so ordained by heaven but left 
to man to execute, it is expedient to sift 
the results of the various methods em- 
ployed and compare them one with 
another, that we may arrive at sound 
conclusions as to their practical effect in 
improving and elevating savage tribes. 
The Hawaiian mission early obtained a 
powerful hold upon the sympathies of 
the religious public in the United States, 
and even arrested the attention of the 
world at larse, in a much greater degree 
than that of any other modem mission. 
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This arofa from its isohiled position, 
Mpild wi€ce8S,.and the exaggerated ideas 
thait got abroad of the actual moral 
ebange i>f the islanders. 
' Rightly to appreciate what the mission 
in reality has effected, the original de- 
graded character of the islanders should 
he kept oonstaiitly in view. Notwith- 
•tending the favor of the rulers, the real 
progress of the mission in the actuial 
conversion of the people was slow. In 
1&Q&, they numbered but ten native 
church members ; in 1892, 577, In 
1837, there had been received into the 
clunrch 1259. Ln 1840, their numbers 
had swelled to 20,120, in the short space 
of three years, and in 1843 had reached 
523,804, about the present standard. 

Under the present system of common 
schools, sustained by the government at 
an annual expense of between $20,000 
and $30,000, partly money and partly by 
the labor tax, there are 15,393 scholars, 
instructed in the elementary branches of 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. Asides these schools the Amer- 
lean Mission established, in 1831, a 
seminary for the higher branches at La- 
hainaluna; 308 pupils havo been receiv- 
ed and taught sacred and univei^al 
geography, sacred and profane history, 
grammar, algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
try, navigation, mensuration, drawing, 
music, &c. Of its graduates 108 have 
become teachers of common schools, 
and 45 are variously employed by gov- 
ernment; the remainder are serviceable 
to themselves and the people in various 
ivays. The expense of this institution 
fthus far, beside valuable gratuities be- 
stowed by the government, has been 
^$70,000. On Maui, there is a boarding 
school for girls, under the charge of the 
inissionaries, averaging 50 pupils, who 
are instructed in the common branches 
of educationi and in sewing, knitting, 
spinning, &c., with particular reference 
to the iaculcatioa of good domestic ha- 
bits; $20,000 have been expended on 
jtbis BchooL 

On Hawaii, there is another on a 
smaller scale, containing 20 pupils, and 
one for Wys with upwards of ilO scholars. 
Elxclusive ef aid from government and 
individuals, the mission have expended 
ion these $13,000. 



Four newspapers in the Hawaiian 
tongue have been sustained by the mis« 
sionarie? ; the first, 'Lama Hawaii,' 
was commenced in 1833 ; the present, 
^KaElele,' besides much religious mat* 
ter, gives a summary of general news, 
publishes government notices, and af- 
fords scope for the literary efforts of the 
natives themselves, some of whom mani- 
fest respectable powers of thought and 
composition. 

It is computed that 70,000 of the popu- 
lation have learned to read, and 65,444,- 
000 printed pages have been issued from 
the mission press, embracing among 
other works two complete editions, of 
10,000 each, of the Holy Scriptures, 
three of the New Testament, amounting 
to 30,000 copies, Worcester's Sacred 
Geography, Universal Geography, Geo- 
graphical Q,uestions, Scripture CJirono- 
logy and Historyj Animals of the Earth, 
with a chart, History of Beasts, Hawai- 
ian History, Church History, Mathe- 
matics, embracing Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, Mensuration, Surveying and Navi- 
gation, Colburn's Algebra, Anatomy, 
Wayland's Moral Philosophy, Colburn*s 
Intellectual Arithmetic, Tract on Astron- 
omy, Maps of Universal Geography, and 
Bunyan'e Pilgrim's Progress. 

The works published have been alto- 
gether of a devotional or educational 
class. More interest would have been 
awakened could some others of a less 
grave and more historic character been 
included. 

In enumerating the actual amount of 
service performed by the American mis- 
sion, there is much which, although not 
figuring in statistics, has had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the welfare of the peo-^ 
pie, and should not be overlooked. — 
Some of the missionaries had acquired 
in y6uth a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture, general business, or the riie- 
chanical trades ; this information has 
been combined with religious instruc- 
tion, and quite a number of natives 
throtlgh their auspices have become 
toleraMe masons, printers, bookbinders, 
tailors, painters, engtavers and carpen- 
ters, and gained some little - skill in va- 
rious other arts, besides receiving much 
useful iafbrmatien m the culture of their 
farms and raising of stock. The efibiia 
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-of thei-misftionattes in these respects, 
•though secondaiT* to their grand object, 
have been indefatigable; and their wives 
also have exerted much influence in in- 
structing the females and in improving 
^heir households. Theise &cts are the 
4nore worthy of mention because a con- 
trary policy has been charged upon 
them, and the results of their labors in 
these respects are not perceptible with- 
out an examination into their immediate 
fields of labor. So far -as kiy in their 
power they have repaid commerce the 
tud she. afforded them, by a succession 
of well-directed individual efforts to in- 
duce systematic industry among the peo- 
ple, and to enlai^e their useKilness by 
bestowing upon them the first fruits of 
civilization. Their conduct however in 
this, as towards the government, has been 
cautious and unsystematic, varying ac- 
cording to individual principle or temper- 
ament. They have ever leaned towards 
screening the nation from a general in- 
Aux of whites upon their lands; and when 
leases have been obtained through their 
influence, it has been given rather in 
the belief that the leaser from his cha- 
racter for honest enterprise and moral 
worth would be of an advantage to the 
nation, than that they were doing him a 
■service. So far as a tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with them goes, I am en- 
cabled to say, in contradiction of a charge 
often made, that although in their opin-^ 
■ions they may have been too much 
swayed by sectarian bias, yet they have 
'ever been favorable to seeing white men 
of good reputation enlist themselves 
among the nation, prepared to develope 
the resources of the soil, and to afford a 
suitable example of industrial enterprise 
to the people. The only ' dog in manger' 
policy that can be charged home upon 
them, is the desire to prevent the per- 
manent settlement of doubtful charac- 
ters, and the introduction of distilleries. 
The expenses of the American Mis- 
sion swelled from $13,250, in 1819, to 
$63,521,09, in 1837, and since have 
averaged about $36,000 annually, mak- 
ing a total of nearly $700,000, including 
$S),000 90 from the American Bible 
Society, and $19,774 51 from the Tract 
Society. The amount expended shows 
the deep interest felt by the religious 



public of the United States in its sup- 
port, and the scale on which it is now 
sustained is very diflerent from that of 
the first year of its existence. Then 
the habitations of the missionaries were 
but slight improvements of those of the 
natives ; their household furniture sparse 
and simple. The females were subject- 
ed to many discomforts, annoyances, 
and even privations affecting their health, 
when compared with what they bad been 
accustomed to in their New England 
homes. This, however, did not last 
long. The benevolence that sent them 
to heathen ground was equal to pro- 
viding them with all the necessaries and 
most of the comforts of life. Suitable 
habitations were furnished; stores were 
shipped from the United States, physi- 
cians and secular agents sent out, until 
their plan of operations has settled into 
a most efficient and well provided sys- 
tem, admirably adapted to the object in 
view, expensive in the gross though 
economic in detail. The Am. Board of 
Foreign Missions have now employed at 
their various stations on the islands, 25 
clergymen,, with their families, 2 phy- 
sicians, 8 teachers, 3 secular agents, 1 
printer and 1 book-binder, numbering in 
all 212; a few of the children however 
being in the United States. Forty per- 
manent dwelling houses, two printing 
offices and a bindery have been erect- 
ed, besides large outlays in school- 
houses and churches. The dwelling 
houses are of wood, adobie or stone, 
costing from $1000 to $3000 each, and 
in general convenience and comfort are 
not inferior to any class on the islands. 
They compare favorably with the better 
style of farm-houses in New England. 
These are furnished plainly though abun- 
dantly, and in a few there exists preten- 
sions to something more assuming in the 
shape of pianos, cabinets of curiosities, 
and articles combining the decorative 
with the useful. Some of the families 
aspire to Yankee ' Dearbons' or wagons, 
for a social drive and are enabled either 
through the liberality of their friends or 
the friends of the mission, to have sum- 
mer retreats in the vallies or mountains, 
or to journey, when enfeebled by labor, 
to other stations. The nominal expense 
of each family is from $400 to $700 per 
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annum, but to this must be added house 
rent, physicians* bills, merchandise from 
the mission depository at cost, the use 
of herds of cattle and other means, 
which in Honolulu render a missionary 
living equivalent to from $1500 to $2000 
per annum.* Most of the families have 
been provided with small tracts of land, 
from which they are enabled not only to 
add to their domestic comforts, but to 
be serviceable to the natives by supply- 
ing them with varieties of foreign fruits 
and vegetables, and encouraging them 
by example in practical agriculture or 
gardening. It cannot be questioned that 
the American Mission at the Hawaiian 
Islands, whatever might have been its 
earlier condition, is now sustained on a 
scale so liberal, with such ample pro- 
visions for all the ordinary emergencies 
of life, as to leave its members nothing to 
regret in external comfort in comparison 
with clergymen in the United States. 

In attaining this outward prosperity, 
the mission has but kept pace with the 
growth of civilization about them. This 
happy result is in great measure at- 
tributable to their own energies, and to 
the moral stamp and intellectual refine- 
ment they have been instrumental in 
placing upon foreign society. Puri- 
tanical and arbitrary as both may ap- 
pear, they have created a standard of 
public sentiment, which if it border upon 
ascetism, is still highly favorable to the 
purer amenities of social life, and equal- 
ly happy in its reflex influence upon the 
growing national character. The Pa- 
cific elsewhere afibrds nothing in tone 
comparable with it. The natural efiect 
of this change of position on the part of 
the mission, from the time when they 
were involved as it were in one con- 
tinual struggle against immorality and 
contumely for an existence, to the pre- 
sent period, when prosperous in worldly 
circumstances they have come ofi* victors 
over vice and traduction, and now stand 
forth to the world eminent in philanthro- 
py and the creators of a very great de- 
gree of the ruling public sentiment, is 



* That this expense may not be considered as ex- 
tniTagaaoe or pretensions to a style inconsistent 
with an economy proper to their profession, it should 
be stated that the current expenses of living at 
the Hawaiian Islands are more than 100 per cent. 
hisher than io the United States. 



that which inevitably attends hnmaii na- 
ture in a transition frooi adversity to 
prosperity. Their fruit budded and blos- 
somed amid the frosts and snows of' 
early spring; hardy in its origin and te- 
nacious of life, it grew amid storm and 
sunshine ; alternately chilled by the cold 
blast, and wilted by fierce heat, it flour- 
ished through a long and variable sum- 
mer until ripened by the favoring au- 
tumnal sun into the mellow fruit, it is now 
ready to drop and yielding up its seeds, 
give birth to new existences. Such 
seems to be the present position of the 
American Mission. They have baptis- 
ed the nation into the fold of Chrirten- 
dom. All the outward signs and forms 
of revealed gospel are upon it. The 
Hawaiian Islands no longer remain hea- 
then ground. The people have been in 
faith *bom again.' The labor remain- 
ing is to affect the individual. Hence 
the ^tire position of the mission is alter- 
ed. In its primary object it has ceased 
to be missionary and to be effective in 
the greater object of purifying the heart, 
it must assume a new feature. Here- 
tofore it has been a machine apart from 
the people, controlled, directed and kept 
agoing by foreign agency. Now, if it 
would perfect its work it should implant 
itself among them, become of them, self- 
sustained and self-controlled. In no 
other way can it be more productive of 
usefulness to the coming generation. To 
effect this, the parent society in the 
United States should allow to each fami- 
ly the ownership of the immediate pro- 
perty around them on condition of their 
ceasing to be missionaries and becoming 
pastors. To this the government could 
add grants of land for glebes, and in the 
present condition of the country there 
are but few parishes inadequate with 
these aids to support their clergymen. 
The present system is an unnecessary 
burden to the religious public in the 
United States, diverts funds from other 
fields, and dries up rather than stimu- 
lates the benevolent energies of the Ha- 
waiians themselves; by making them the 
recipients of bounty when they are ra- 
pidly arriving at a condition to sustain 
institutions now properly their own. By 
identifying themselves with the nation, 
the missionaries will acquire a deeper 
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bold upon the hearts of the people, 
M by embarking in the same vessel, 
and depending upon the same means, 
they make common cause with them. 
Additicmal motiyes are to be found in 
the provision thus secured for their fam- 
ilies ; the settlement of their children 
around them by fixing them permanent- 
ly in the land of their nativity ; the im- 
petus to be given to civilization by the 
creation of some forty independent Pro- 
testant parishes, each of which would 
be a nucleus of morals and industry and 
a stimulant to enterprise and benevo- 
lence by making the actual good thus to 
be derived dependent upon the natives 
themselves. Under such circumstances 
with scope for the natural desires of the 
human heart in receiving and accumu- 
lating the fruits of industry, in directing 
the moral and physical energies of their 
parishioners amenable only to them, in 
providing for their families without the 
painful prospect of an early separation, 
with the sentiment of an honest self-in- 
terest that would arise in witnessing the 
labors of their own hands made their 
own by right of property, the mission- 
aries would cease their longings for a 
return to their native land, their anxious 
forebodings for the future and become 
in reality children of the soil. The im- 
portance of an arrangement by which so 
desirable a class of citizens may be per- 
manently secured to the country is ap- 
parent from the fact, that should their 
children continue to increase in the same 
ratio as since the commencement of the 
mission, in 100 years their descendants 
would amount to 59,53$. 

One missionary has already seceded 
from the society and become a Hawaiian 
pastor, supported solely by his parish, 
and that one of the poorest on the group. 
Another has received the appointment of 
judge, while two others, Messrs. Judd 
and Richards, have for several years 
filled important positions in the govern- 
ment. These cases point to the destiny 
of the mission. In no other way can 
they so efiectually complete their work. 

The amount of contributions by the 
natives, under the present system, for 
objects connected wUh moral and religi- 
ons improvement, is already very con- 
aiderable. They have erected many 



churches costing from f 1 ,000 to |^,000, 
as did the large stone church at Hono- 
lulu. From 1837 to 1844 their miscel- 
laneous contributions amounted to $19,- 
987. 

The religious and educational statis- 
tics previously given, would, without ex- 
planation, mislead as to the actual char- 
acter of the people, if the reader base his 
ideas upon the standard applicable in 
Europe and the United States. 

Numerically, church members bear a 
larger proportion throughout the Ha- 
waiian Islands to non-communicants, 
than in the United States; an equal out- 
ward attention is exhibited towards the 
observance of its ceremonies ; but it 
would be as incorrect, from these facts, 
to place their moral and religious stand- 
ard upon a level with that of the Amer- 
ican people, as from the number of 
common schools, the pupils that attend 
them, and the studies nominally pursued 
among the same people, to estimate their 
elementary knowledge, and their system 
of education as highly as the American. 
Yet stati^ics by themselves would give 
that result, were the actual conditions 
and physiological differences between 
the two races kept from view. What 
were the Hawaiians originally, and what 
were the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons? 
The one a branch of the Malay family 
of the human race, the third in point of 
intelligence, delighting in sensuality, 
falsehood, thefl and treachery; with not 
even a fictitious code of honor, which, 
as with the Bedouins and American In- 
dians, might afford some guarantee of 
personal security ; their chief charac- 
teristic a love of maritime and warlike 
adventure, a warm, excitable imagina- 
tion and feeble intellect, though not un- 
tractable disposition while their passions 
were not aroused. When otherwise, 
their tender mercies were in literal truth 
'cruelty.' Added to these, a supersti- 
tion skilfully concocted and strongly sus- 
tained by the few for the degradation 
and subservience of the many. The 
others, off-shoots of the Caucasian race; 
cruel heathens, but bold, free and in- 
telligent; sacrificing human victims in 
obe^ence to their priests, but, in do- 
mestic relations, chaste and affectionate. 
If their animal passions were strong and 
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ccospiouous, their virtues also shone out 
brightly, and tbej proved themselves 
moral and intellectual. Christianity in- 
troduced into soils so widely different, 
must, humanly speaking, flourish in ac- 
cordance with the relative fitness of 
either for its support and increase. And 
it has been so. In England and Amer- 
ica, rooting itself in the superior senti- 
ments and intelligence of the people, it 
now exhibits itself in its fairest and 
purest light; transported to the Hawai- 
ian Islands by Anglo-Saxon minds, it is 
there sustained by the strength it brought 
with it. Institutions and improvements 
are all borrowed from their instructors; 
by them and their ancestors they were 
originated and perfected. The Anglo- 
Saxon race are capable of teaching ; the 
Malay of being taught; the one by its 
own native energies can conquer and 
»ule the world; the very existence and 
advancement of the latter is dependent 
upon the forbearance and benevolence 
of the former. Such are the natural 
differences between the two, and these 
must be borne in mind, if a just opinion 
of the capacity of the Hawaiians for ci- 
vilization and Christianity is to be form- 
ed. They should be judged by the 
standard applicable to their position in 
the human family, and not by our own. 

There is but little doubt that, although 
a majority of the converted natives do not 
conform strictly to their vows, yet in 
consequence of them they are a better 
people. They furnish a restraint which 
nothing else could supply. The conduct 
which would bring censure upon an 
American christian, should not upon a 
Hawaiian; their temperaments, knowl- 
-edge and circumstances are widely dif- 
ferent, and they are not to be balanced 
in the same scale. Of him to whom 
much is given, much will be required. 

A moral sentiment, founded more upon 
a classification of certs^in actions either 
as evil or as good, and their attendant 
punishments or rewards, than upon any 
definite ideas of sin and virtue consider- 
ed in their relations to moral purity, and 
the love of the Father, pervades the 
Bation. With the more enlightened, 
something superior to this prevails. — 
Consequently, as in older christianized 
comnmnities^ a maa enjoys respect in 



proportion to his mopal^ qiiai^ficationBi. 
Vice is condemned andvirlue applauded. 
Many, of course, are to be found more- 
fond of ia good name; Ihan of the means* 
necessary for its attainment. Publicly 
they are one being, privately another: 
The very fact of the necessity of the de- 
ception, shows a great advancement in 
moral sentiment since the days of Liho- 
liho, and instead of being considered a 
reproach to the missionaries, should be 
hailed as a favorable symptom of their 
labors ; the dawn of further improve- 
ment. In humanity, care- for the sick 
and aged, their domestic relations, ho- 
nesty, temperance and systematic in- 
dustry, there has been great advance- 
ment. From a warlike, treacherous 
and cruel people, they have become 
mild, tractable, and desirous of knowl- 
edge. The intelligent observer will find 
much in their present character to gra- 
tify him, aiid more to surprise, when he 
contrasts them with what they were but 
a score of years since. But he who 
goes among them, his imagination pic- 
turing a nation changed from brutal sa- 
vages, by the Spirit of God, to guileless 
christians, worshipping Jehovlib in all 
the innocency and strength of a first 
love, their family altars emblems of pu- 
rity and happiness, their congregations 
simple and sincere, and their disposi- 
tions and deportment refined to the high 
standard of christian excellence in his- 
own country, will be sadly disappointed! 
It is still difficult to make the natives 
understand the nature of truth. They 
have been so accustomed, from their 
earliest years, to habits of deception, 
that with very many, perhaps the ma* 
jority, it may be doubted whether any 
other sensation arises from the detectioor 
of a falsehood than mortification at being 
discovered. In no other point are they 
more obtuse, but this moral bluntness ia 
gradually wearing alvay. Licentious- 
ness is a chief vice of the nation; not 
that they are much worse in this respect 
than nations generally residing within 
the tropics, but it continues to be their 
most prominent trait. A few years ago, 
in its Protean forms, it was common te 
all, and as undisguised as the Kgbt oi 
day: Now it hides its hea^, and seek» 
a new garment to conceal its fbifl iiiarl»- 
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ings. The following table of crime for 
Oaha, will serve to show the proportioa 
of other offences to those of sensuality. 
It is taken from the Kumu Hawaii, of 
January 16, 1839, a native paper^ but 
the period embraced in the report is not 
given. And it should be recollected that 
but a small proportion of the latter of- 
fences are ever detected or exposed. A 
number of foreigners are embraced in 
the list, chiefly for riot, mutiny and de- 
sertion. 

OFFENCES. 

Manslaughter, 4 

Thefl, 48 

Riot, 33 

False witness, 48 

Desertion, 30 

Mutiny, 15 

Seduction, 18 

Lewdness, 81 

Adultery, ^46 

Total, 623 

Another table of purely native cases 
for Honolulu, taken from the records of 
the 'Inferior Court' from January 1, 
1846, to December 4 of the same year, 
gives the following striking results: 

OFFBNCB. MEN. WOMEH. T0T» 

Adultery, fornication, 126...127.„253 

Theft, 43... 3... 46 

Gambling 35... 3... 38 

Desecration of Sabbath,. 30... 8„. 38 

Reviling language, 12... 2... 14 

Heathenish practices, 3... 1... 4 

Assault and battery, 7... 1... 8 

Drunkenness, 6 ti 

Furious riding, 6... ... 6 

Rape, 2 2 

Interference with police, 3 3 

Street -walking, 4.„ 4 

Slander, 1 1 

Passing false coin, 1^ 1 

Desertion of husbands, 3... 3 

Total, 275 152 427 

The above table shows a conviction 
of 427 cases out of a population of about 
9000. To these should be added 121 
others, tried before the police court, 
making in all rather more than 600 cases 
for 1846. Of the 121, 38 were for li- 
centiousness and 43 for stealing. But 
few occur for fighting, the Hawaiians 
27 



being a very peaceable people. A great 
deal of petty thieving exists, particular-' 
ly towards foreigners, to steal from whom 
is not viewed so disreputable as from 
themselves. The standard of morality, 
it will be seen, is low, particularly among 
the men; but crimes are rare. There 
have been but five executions for three 
murders for ten years. 

It is incontrovertible that there jet 
exists in the nation a large body of peo-* 
pie who are equally disposed to religious 
rites, or to acts of a different charactery 
as may be most accordant to the taste of 
those whom they wish to gratify. Anoth-- 
er generation must arise, with better 
homes and more civil and religious ad-* 
vantages, before the habits of the old 
are sufficiently eradicated. While evi- 
dence for the more favorable view of 
missionary labor, to a partial investi- 
gator appears conclusive, ample grounds 
fi>r the opposite opinion exist. The 
truth lies in neither extreme. The friends 
of humanity have just cause to be grate- 
ful that so much has been accomplish^ 
ed, and should labor earnestly that the 
remaining dark spots may be wholly 
efiaced. 

Romanism has gained considerably in 
numbers since its entire toleration, but 
without affecting the Protestant church- 
es materially. The latter perhaps were 
never more sound and flourishing than 
at present, while the former have made 
many converts among the class ever ad- • 
verse to the principles and restraints of 
their American teachers. Over these, 
its influence has undoubtedly been use- 
fully extended. The Protestants report 
270 churches and school-houses, used 
as places of worship. The Romanists 
104, with a total population attending 
them, or supposed to be under their in- 
fluence, of nearly 14,000. By a similar 
computation, more than 80,000 Protest- 
ants would be found on the islands, but 
in these gross computations great allow- 
ance should be made for those alike in- 
different to religious rites of any kind, 
and who are equally fair subjects for the 
religious zeal of both. The national 
religion, as understood in the sense of 
that received by the rulers, the most in- 
telligent of the people and the vast ma- 
jority of an classes, is Protestantism in 
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the form of a mild Presbyteriaoism, as 
practiced in New England churches. 
From all that has yet appeared, although 
the Romanists will undoubtedly become 
a respectable and even flourishing sect, 
yet the system and creed first implanted 
in the nation seems likely to continue 
and strengthen, subject only to such 
modifications as Protestantism itself is 
undergoing elsewhere. 

The Romanists have shown a credit- 
able zeal for education and have enrolled 
2800 pupils, besides 600 children who do 
not attend school. In 1846 they com- 
menced a high school at Koolau, Oahu. 
The Rev. Abbe Maigret has a ^elect 
school at Honolulu, embracing several 
hundred scholars, who manifest a toler- 
able proficiency in the common branches 
of education. The French priests in the 
commencement of their career pursue a 
widely different policy from the Amer- 
ican missionaries in regard to the econo- 
my of their operations. Which is the 
better adapted for solely religious objects 
it would be diflScult to determine. The 
Frenchman in his clerical celibacy can 
well afford to be economic ; but he does 
more ; rejecting the soflening influences 
of domestic life, he equally disdains its 
comforts and refinements, and putting 
himself upon a par with the native whom 
he has come to instruct, partakes of his 
coarse fare, sleeps on his coarse mats, 
and in his philanthropic tours, makes 
liimself, so far as the mere fellowship of 
life is concerned, one of them. It would 
appear to be his policy to gain his neo- 

{)hytes' confidence by descending to near- 
y their level. Hardship and frugality 
with him are essential to his cause, and 
he cheerfully submits to a mode of living 
and a solitary routine of services which 
would appall his Protestant brother, 
accustomed as he is from childhood to 
rely upon the amenities of the social 
circle, and whose faith embraces the 
promise of the things of this life as well 
as those of the life to come. The Ro- 
manist loses sight of himself in the one 
great object of aggrandizing the holy 
mother church and bringing the entire 
world under her ecclesiastical sway. — 
He is but a unit in a vast body, whose 
centre lies elsewhere. Educated to 
passive intellectual obedience and phys- 



ical self-denial, if to these he add» a 
holy zeal and perfect faith, he makes a 
most effective religious agent, and there 
is nothing surprising in his contempt of 
the common pursuits and desires of man-^ 
kind. Neither is it strange that the 
Protestant missionary should cling to 
those ties which, by education and faith, 
with him constitute a part of his reU- 
gion. The family he brings with him to 
his field of labor, serves to teach others- 
to be faithful husbands and affectionate 
fathers. He desires to give a practical 
example to the heathen, of a well direct- 
ed christian household, as a manifesta- 
tion of those blessings which here at- 
tend religion and virtue. His desire is 
not to go down to the native, but to raise 
the native up to him. To him there is 
more of true religion in practising the 
duties and refinements of domestic life 
than in denying them. Thus by their 
very creeds the Romanist and Protest- 
ant commence their work at extremes. 
The one as it were without scrip or 
coat, without wife or child, inured to toil 
and educated to repress the natural 
emotions of the heart, throws himself 
boldly into the field of warfare without 
counting its cost ; bound by no ties^ 
except those of his order, having no 
hopes except of ecclesiastical advance- 
ment here, or spiritual reward hereafter, 
he becomes an efficient, uncompro- 
mising soldier of the cross, to be deter- 
red at no obstacles, to be appalled at no 
danger, and to shrink from no means of 
compassing his object. The other count- 
ing himself a disciple of Jesus, takes 
his instructions direct from His word; 
recognizes no medium between himself 
and heaven; esteems it gospel-wise to 
provide both scrip and coat, purse and 
wife; carries with him to combat with 
the principle of evil, all the aids to 
good that flow from the virtuous rela- 
tions of life and intimate connection with 
his fellow-men. The Romanist brings 
an adoring multitude before the deco- 
rated altars of his church and enkindles 
emotion by appeals to their visible senses, 
directing their sympathies through the 
pictured sufferings of holy men to the 
cause for which they died. The Pro- 
testant sanctifies the domestic affections 
by lighting up an altar of purity in the 
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lieart. He desires to make the world 
within to correspond with the world with- 
out and both to perform their mission of 
love from the Father. Intellectually we 
maj admire the stern, self-denying dis- 
cipline of the disciple of Rome, but mind 
and soul unite in proclaiming that best 
Buited for man which, while it leads him 
•to a rational use of the gifls of this life, 
best prepares him for the enjoyments of 
that to come. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

' Belgian Contract'— Messrs. Richards and Brins- 
made's transactions in Belgium — Mr. Richard's 
Commission—' Statutes of Royal Community' — 
Failure of Belgian scheme — Debts of Ladd & Co. 
— Proposition and threats ol Mr. Hooper — Re- 
turn of Mr. Brinsmade to England— United States 
— Oahu — Suit v. f-Javaiian Government — Arbi- 
iration— Results— 1 346-7 . 

Connected with the embassy of 
Messrs. Haalilio and Richards to Eu- 
rope, was the so styled * Belgian Con- 
tract,* growing out of the efforts of Mr. 
Brinsmade for the sale of his lease from 
the king, mentioned in chapter 12. This 
scheme was so intimately interwoven 
with the political affairs and prospects 
of the kingdom from the period of its 
inception in 1843 until its final termina- 
tion in 1847, as, with the singular suit 
which sprung from it, to make an im- 
portant chapter in Hawaiian history. — 
Unfortunately, the labors of Messrs. 
Haalilio and Richards were not confined 
solely to their diplomatic agency, and 
the particular objects of their mission, 
as specified in a power of attorney from 
the king to Mr. Richards. They were 
persuaded by Mr. Brinsmade, who had 
preceded them to Europe with his con- 
tract of 1841 from the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, to meet him in Brussels, in 
May, 1843, and lend him their influence 
in negotiating a sale of the contract with 
all other properties of Ladd & Co., to 
the Belgian Company of Colonization. 
Based on this transfer of property was 
an involved, aad considering the condi- 
tion of the islands, an impolitic and haz- 
ardous scheme for the establishment of 
an extensive mercantile and agricultural 
community, formed by agents and em- 



ployees sent out by the parent society 
in Belgium, who were to enjoy certain 
questionable monopolies and privileges. 
The king was to have been a partner 
and stockholder in this foreign stock- 
jobbing company and to guarantee a 
minimum interest of four per cent, dur- 
ing six years. The scheme is best ex- 
plained by the * Belgian Contract' itself 
and the rules by which it was to have 
been governed.* 



♦ ' THE BELGIAN CONTRACT. 

Before me Edward l^ide, Joseph Evenepoel, 
Royal Notary, residing at Brussels, the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Belgium, and in the presence of the 
witnesses to be named hereafter. 

Were present— Mister Timothy Haalilio, Private 
Secretary of the Kine of the Sandwich Islands, Ka- 
mehamenaIII.,and Member of the House of Nobles, 
residing at Honolulu, Island of Oahu, (Sandwich) 
acting in the name of the said king, and making him 
responsible. 

And Mister William Richards, residing atLahai- 
na, Island of Maui, (Sandwich) Interpreter to the 
Government, intrusted with full powers from the 
said Kamehameha III , as shown by the powers of 
attorney, dated April the eighth, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty- two, translated and registered at 
Brussels., on the eleventh day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, book 
the forty eighth, folio the second recto, case the 
second, the duty of two francs twenty-one centimes, 
(the additional ones included) having been paid 
without any marginal note. The receiver (sig;ned) 
Barre, the said power of attorney being joined, for 
deposit, with the original document, to the presents, 
after having been certified to be true, of the first 
part. Mister Peter Allan Brinsmade, merchant, 
residing at Honolulu, Oahu, (Sandwich) acting not 
only for himself, but also for, and in the name of his 
co-pariners, Messrs. William Ladd and William 
Hooper, merchants, citizens of the United States, 
now residing at the said Honolulu, as shown by 
power of attorney, dated December the second, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, translated 
and registered at Brussels, on the thirteenth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, 
book the forty-eighth, folio the third, verso case the 
second, received two francs, twenty-one centimes 
(the additional ones included) without any marginal 
note, the receiver (signed^ Barre, the power of at- 
torney, being joined for deposit, with the original 
document, to the presents, after having been certified 
to be true, of the second part. 

Mister Joseph Vanderburghen de Binckum, mem- 
ber of the Permanent Deputation of the Province of 
Brabant, residing at Lubeck, member and secretary 
of the Committee of Directors of the Belgian Com- 
pany of Colonization, acting not only for himself, 
bat also for and in the name of Mister Theophilui 
Antony William, Count of Hompesch, Proprietor, 
residing at Saint Josse ten Noode, President of said 
Committee, as shown by the power of attorney, 
under private signature, dated Brussels, the fifteenth 
instant, registered in the same town on the sixteenth 
day af May, one thousand eight hundred and forty, 
three, book the forty-eighth, folio the fourth, verso 
case the sixth, received two francs, twenty-one 
centimes, the additional ones included, (one marginal 
note,) the receiver (signed) Barre. Which document 
shall remain annexed, for deposit, unto these pre* 
sents, after having been certified to be true. 
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Before the final arrangements were 
completed, and any solid consideration 



And Mister Louis Henry Charles Obert, formerly 
« merchant, residing at Brussels, Greneral Agent of 
the said Company, all three representing the said 
Company, under reserve of the ratificaiinn of the 
Council General, of the third part. Which parties 
have said and declared to me, that what follows, 
has been agreed between them for the purpose of 
aiding the advancement of civilization in the Sand- 
wich Islands, by encouraging their aericuUure, 
flnanufaciures anci commerce, and by developing the 
commercial relations of Belgium. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Article I. The said party of the first part, 
agrees to concede, and b3r ihis present instrument 
has conceded, unto Messieurs le Comte de Hom- 
pesch, Chevalier Vanderburghen de Binckum and 
Obert, representing the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
zation, the rights and privileges following, namely : 

1st. The right to import free of importation duly 
into the Archipelago ol the Sandwich Islands, all 
such tools, machines, engines, instruments and other 
articles, as are or may be necessary for the agricul- 
tural, mechanical and manufacturing operations, 
undertaken in conformity with the stipulations of 
this convention. 

2d. The right of exporting, free of exportation 
duty, all articles produced or manufaciuied under 
the auspices of the said company. 

3d. The right to enjoy, as the commerce of the 
Sandwich Islands may require, one or more free 
entrepots for receiving merchandise from every 
source and of every kind, for re-exportation, free o*f 
duty, or for consumption in the counlrj, (excepting 
in this last case icerchandise prohibited,) having 
peviously paid the duties imposed by the revenue 
laws. The manner in which merchandise in entre- 
pot shall be bonded, shall be agreed upon by the 
parties, the company agreeing bejorehana to submit 
to the rules applicable to similar cases in force in 
Great Britain. 

4th. The right to enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges which the commerce of the Sandwich Islands 
does or may enjoy, and all the rights and privileges, 
present and future, attached to the commercial flag 
of the Sandwich Islands, shall be conferred on the 
commercial flag of the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
zation. 

Article II. The said party of the first part ap- 
proves and ratifies the transfer made to the said 
company by the said Brinsmade and his co-partners, 
of all the rights and privileges which have been ac- 
corded to them previous to the date of this insiru- 
«ient. by the government of the Sandwich Islands, 
«nd declares that the term of five years allowed in 
the contract of November the twenty-fourth, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, translated 
and registered at Brussels, on the eleventh day of 
May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, Jbook the forty-eighth, folio the second, 
recto case the sixth, received two francs, twenty-one 
centimes, the Additional ones included, two rolls, 
two marginal notes, the receiver (signed) Barre, for 
the occupation of mill sites and lands, shall be ex- 
tended to twenty-fiiffe years. There is, however, 
reserved to the government of the Sandwich Islands, 
the right to make apovopriations of lands, for the 
support of schools, ana for other objects of public 
utility, and to encourage private individual enter- 
prises on such a scale, and in such a manner, as 
shall not interfere with the great objects of the com- 
munity hereafter mentioned ; and the said party of 
the first part further ngcee^ ihat all lands granted 



paid over to Mr. Brinsmade, news of 
the occupation of the islands by Lord 



in said contract which shall be taken up and im- 
proved directly by the community hereaAer men- 
tioned, shall be free and not liable to the payment 
of half a dollar per acre, (two francs and sixty-six 
centimes, for forty ares forty-six centiares,) as staled 
in said contract. 

Article III. The said party of the first pert, 
authorizes the said company to introduce into the 
Sandwich Islands, persons of various vocations, of 
whom the government of the said islands shall de- 
termine the number and quality; and to each person 
thus introduced, he will convey in full properly, 
lands from those embraced in the contruct aforesaid, 
wiih Messrs. Ladd and Company, of November the 
tweniy-fourth,one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one, registered as aforesaid, to ihe amount of twenty 
hectares. He further agrees to accord to all such 
persons thus introduced, all the rights, privileges 
and immunities, both civil and political, which are 
allowed to native born subjects; these grants and 
privileges lo be conferred on the condition of their 
naturalization, according to the established usages 
of European nations. 

Article IV. The said party of the first part 
further agrees to guarantee, during the course of 
six years, a minimum of four per cent, interest on 
the amounts paid on the first series of shares, as 
hereafter agreed to be emitted, which guarantee 
shall be assured by a mortgage upon the revenues 
of the country, and the Beleian Consul shall be au- 
thorized to receive from those revenues, the sum 
of money necessary to complete the payment of the 
four per cent, interest, when the net profits oi the 
operations of the community, hereafter mentioned, 
shall not amount to four per cent. This guarantee 
shall cease before the expiration of six years, if, by 
a decision of the Council General of the Belgian 
Company of Colonization, a second series of shares 
shall be emitted before that period. 

Article V. The said parly of the first part 
accords, and by these presents has accorded, to the 
said Belgian Company of Colonization, the exclu- 
sive rights to issue bonds to bearer under such con- 
ditions of controls as shall be adopted in common 
accord by the government of the Sandwich Islands 
and the said company. These bonds can never be 
emitted to an amount greater than two-thirds the 
value of the merchandise, and cash in the stores, 
the entrepots, and coflers of the community, here- 
after mentioned. If the wants of the circulation 
should require it, the companv shall have the power, 
with the common accord of tne government of the 
Sandwich Islands, and with its authorization, to 
provide for it, either by the foundation of a bank or 
Dv other means which shall be judged useful to that 
effect. 

Article VI. The said party of the first pari 
further agrees, that the concession, rights and privi- 
leges aforesaid, accorded to the Belgian Compony of 
Colonization, for the purposes, and on conditions 
hereafter stated, shall not be accorded to any other 
persons or corporate body, during the duration of the 
community bereaftei mentioned. 

chapter the second. 
Article VII. The said party of the second part 
agrees to concede and transfer, and by this instru- 
ment has ceded and transferrecf, to the said party of 
the third part, all the properties, manufactures, fur- 
niture, fixtures, mills, plantations, storehouses, build' 
ings, business operations and facilities, (including 
the exclusive privilege of cutting stones foi" boilding 
in the island pf Oahu,) poseesscd by the snid party 
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George Paulet arrived, and as Ladd & 
Co. Alledged, threw a damper over the 

of the second part, as they are descrilied more par- 
ticularly in the statements, the translation of which 
are hereunto annexed and registered by Mister Barre, 
at Brussels, after having been translated, namely : 

The documents of the fourteenth of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, book the 
forty-eighth, on the eleventh of May, one thousand 
«i<7ht hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, 
folio the second, recto case the third, with the duty 
of two francs, twenty one centimes, the additional 
ones included (one marginal note). 

The document of the twenty-ninth of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirtj^-five, on the thir- 
teenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, book the forty -eighth, folio the third 
verso, case the first, with the dutv of two francs, 
twenty-one centimes, the additional ones included, 
without any marginsil note. 

The memoranaum marked K. and dated, regis- 
tered on the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio 
the third verso, case the third, with the duty of two 
francs and twenty- one centimes, the additional ones 
included, without any marginal note. 

The document of tne twenty-seventh of July, one 
thousand eieht hundred and thirty-nine, on the thir- 
teenth of May^ one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, folio the third verso, case the fourth, 
with the duty of two francs, twenty-one centimes, 
the additional ones included, without any marginal 
notes. Another document of the twenty-seventh of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, 
registered on the eleventh of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, hook the forty-eighth, 
folio the second verso, case the seventh, with the 
duty of two francs, twenty-one centimes, the addi- 
tional ones iocludea, without any marginal note. 

The document of the fourteenth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, registered 
on the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth,7olio the 
third recto, case the third, with the duty of six 
francs, sixty-two centimes, the additional ones in- 
cluded, without any marginal note. The document 
of the same date as the last registered on the thir- 
teenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three,, book the forty-eighth, folio the third 
verso, case the fifth, with the duty of two francs, 
twenty-one centimes, the additional ones included, 
without any marginal note. 

The document of the twenty-third of June, one 
thouaaud eii^ht hundred and forty-one, registered on 
the eleventh of May, one thousand ei^ht hundred 
and forty-three, hook the forty-eighth, folio the ninth 
verso, case the fourth, with ttie duty of six francs, 
sixty-two centimes, the additional ones included 
(one marginal note). 

And the document of the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and forty-one, re- 
eistered on the eleventh of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio 
the second recto, case the sixth, with the duty of two 
francs, twenty-one centimes, the additional ones in- 
cluded, two rolls, two marginal notes; and further- 
more tne said party of the second part declares the 
said properties to be free from all charees and in- 
cumbrances. In this cession and transfer are com- 
priaed the properties, rights and privileses, obtained 
by the said party of the second part, from the gov- 
emnieat of the Sandwich Islands, to this date, as 
wall at the various interests which they have in the 
different agncnltural, maQuiacturiog aoa commercial 
operations in the said islands. 



whole proceedings. Negotiations with 
the company were aflerwards resumed, 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Article VXIL These concessions and convey- 
ances are made both by the said party of the first 
part, and the said party of the second part, on these 
express conditions, namely : 

The said party of the third part agrees, that the 
Belgian Comnany of Colonization shall found, or 
cause to be founded, a community for the prosecu- 
tion of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, at 
the Sandwich Islands. 

This community shall be composed of: 

1. The King and Government of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

2. The Belgian Company of Colonization. 

3. The laborers and emplojees. 

4. The stockholders. 

The community shall commence its operations as 
soon as the first series of shares, as fixed by article 
the thirteenth, shall be disposed of, and its duration 
shall be ninety years. 

Article Ix. The principal object of this com- 
munity shall be to develope as promptly as possible, 
the civilization and resources of the ^ndwich hi- 
ands, by creating agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial estalHishments, and by instituting com- 
mercial relations between these islands and Belgium. 

Article X. The title and name of this commu- 
nity, shall be the Royal Community of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Article XI. The community shall be placed in 
Belgium, under the patronage and high administra- 
tion of the Belgian Company of Colonization, and at 
the Sandwich Islands, under the patronage and pro- 
tection of the king of these islands. The principal 
seat of the community shall be at Brussels, and its 
principal agency shall be at Honolulu. 

A RTicLB XII. The Belgian Conr.pany of Coloni- 
zation agrees to convey and transfer to the said 
Royal Community of the Sandwich Islands, all the 
concessions, privileges, properties, mills, manufac- 
tories, plantations and rights of every name and 
nature, without exception or reserve, which by these 
presents are in any way conceded or conveyed to the 
said Belgian Company of Colonization, by the said 
party of the first and second parts, as herein before 
described. 

Article XIII. To raise the capital necessary to 
carry into efiect the objects of this community, a 
subscription shall be opened by the Belgian Com* 
pany of Colonization. This subscription shall be 
divided into as many series of shares as the opera- 
tions of the community may require, which shall be 
determined by the Council General of the said 
Company, acting under advices from the Board of 
Administration at the islands, hereaf\er mentioned. 
The first series is fixed at four thousand shares. 
The price of each share shall be one thousand francs, 
which shall be paid in the manner following, namely : 

Twenty per cent, at the date when the subscrip- 
tion shall be opened; twenty percent, at six months 
after the same date; twelve per cent, at twelve 
months after the same date. 

Eleven per cent, at eighteen months after the same 
date. The remainder shall be paid upon the deci- 
sion of the Council General of the Belgian Company 
of Colonization, in accordance with special proposi- 
tions from the Board of Administration, authorized 
by the King and Gk>vermnent of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

Article XIV. The amount of the price of sub- 
8crii>tioB shall be emplojred to the profit of the com- 
munity, either in the prosecution of agricoltnra!, 
maaQfactaring and c o mm erc ia l f>peratioDS at the 
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and the statutes of the community sign- 
ed. But Mr. Brinsmade becoming dis- 



islands, or as roauired, when ihe CouDcil Greneral 
shall judge useful lo ihe inicrests of the commuoity 
for the purchase of shares of the connnunitv. 

AaTicLB XV. No new emission can take place 
after the first series, hut upon a decision ot the 
Council General, based upo'i the requisition of the 
Board of Administraiiun, hereafter mentioned, aud 
after the full pavment of the first series. 

AaTiCLE XVl. The value of the cession made 
by these presents, by the said party of the second 
part, is estimated and fixed at the sum of one million 
and sixty-seven thousand francs, for which sum the 
said party of the second part shall receive one thou- 
sand and sixty-seven shares. 

Two hundred and fifty of the&e shares shall be 
held in reserve by the community, and deposited in 
its coffers for five years, for the said party of the 
second part. 

In the case of the emission of a second scries be- 
fore the expiration of five years, the shares deposited 
shall be restored to the said party of the second part 
at the epoch of the emission. 

The interests and dividends appropriated to these 
shares so deposited, shall belong lo (he said parly 
of the second part, and shall be paid to them, during 
the period of deposit, in the same manner arid title 
as to other holders of shares. 

Abtjclx XVII. In consideration of the conces* 
sions and privileges granted by the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, and in consideration of the 
service rendered by the Belgian Company of Colon!- 
lalion, and also in consideration of certam obliga- 
tions of said company, to be stated hereafter, there 
shall be created five hundred titles of property, divi- 
sible into ten parts each, which bhall nut have the 
rights of any mterests, but shall be entitled only to 
one half of all net proceeds exceeding five per cent, 
paid to the shareholders for interest. These titles 
shall also be entitled to one half of the avails of the 
divisible property of the community, at the time of 
its final aissolution, after the reimbursement of the 
capital. They shall be divided and owned as fol- 
lows: two hundred of them shall belong to the King 
and Grovernment of the Sandwich Islands, one hun- 
dred of which shall be forever unalienable, the other 
hundred disposable at pleasure. Two hundred 
shall belong to the Belgian Company of Coloniza- 
tion, one hundred of which shall be forever unalien- 
able, and the income divided by the company be- 
tween their shareholders, and the other Hundred 
shall be at the disposition of the committee of direc- 
tors. The remaining one hundred titles shall be 
deposited in the coders of the community, and 
tqually unalienable, and their income shall im em- 
ployed for the benefit of the laborers and employees 
mentioned in article the eighth. 

Article XVIII. The Royal Community of the 
Sandwich Islands, although placed under the high 
direction of the Belgian Company of Colonization, 
ia conformity with article the twentieth of the sia- 
tates of said company, nevertheless forms a distinct 
division, and is entirely separate in interests and 
administrations from the other establishments which 
may have been^r may be formed by said company. 

Abticle XIX. The affairs of the community in 
Belgium shall be managed by the committee of di- 
rectors acting under the rules of the administration, 
and under the surveiilanoe of the Council General of 
the Belgian Company of Colonization, and of at 
least one commiesary of the Belgian Government, 
and one appoinlad by the King of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Article XX. The afiairs of the commuiiitf at 



couraged by the delays thrown in his 
way by the Belgian company, who either 

the Sandwich Islands shall be administered by a 
Board of Administration, consistin£[ of a Director, 
a Secretary General, and four Administrators, whose 
rules of order and administration shall be formed by 
the Council General, and subject to the approval of 
the King of the Sandwich Islands. 

Article XXI. For the first time these are 
named : 

For Director, William Richards. The Secretary 
General, as well as the Administrators, shall be ap- 
pointed at a future period, in the manner stated is 
article the twenty-second, hereafter. 

Article XXII. The appointments hereafter 
shall be made in the following manner : 

The Director and two Admmistrators shall be ap- 
pointed by the King of the Sandwich Islands, ibe 
Secretary General and two Administrators shall be 
appointed by the Belgian Company of Colonization. 

Article XXIII. Each of the persons employed 
in the direction of the afifairs or the eomniuniiy. 
either in Belgium or at the Sandwich Islands, shall 
possess an interest in the community. The amount 
of such interests, and their attributes and duties, 
shall be .<ipecified and defined in the rules of organi- 
zation which shall be adopted by the common accord 
of the parties to this instrument, and in consonance 
with the statutes of the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
zation. 

Article XXIV. The expenses of administra- 
tion at the islands, shall be paid by a commission of 
five per cent, on all sales for account of the commu- 
nity, two and a half per cent, on all return proceeds, 
in produce or merchandise, at the cost of production 
or purchase, and one per cent, on the purchase of 
bills of exchange. 

Article XaV. The expenses of administration 
in Belgium, shall be paid by a commission of two 
and a half per cent, on all purchases in Europe, for 
the account of the community, five per cent, on all 
sales of return products or merchandise, and one 
half per cent, for collecting bills of exchange. 

Article XXVI. On the thirty-first day of July, 
of each and every year, a balance* sheet, containing 
an exhibit of the atfairs of the coitirounity at the isl- 
ands, shall be made out, by the care of the directors, 
and addressed by the first subseouent conveyance lo 
the seal of the community at Brussels. At the 
same epoch, the books of the community shall be 
closed at Brussels, and for the first time, both at 
Brussels and at Honolulu, on the thirty-first of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty four. 

Article XX vII. Each year, on the reception at 
Brussels of the balance sheet from the Sandwich 
Islands, the committee of directors shall immediate- 
ly make out the general balance sheet, which shall 
be submitted for examination to the Council General 
of the Belgian Company of Colonization. 

Article XXVIII. The Council General, act- 
ing under the inspection and with the concurrence 
of the commissaries named in article the nineteenth, 
and of two commissioners appointed by the stock- 
holders, shall, on the reception of the balance sheet 
aforesaid, determine the amount of dividend to be 
declared, of which notice shall be given to the stock- 
holders at least fifteen days previous to the payment 
of the dividend, which shall take place the first Mon- 
day in the month of May of each year. No interest 
exceeding four per cent., or dividend of net profits, 
shall be paid to the stockholders, until after the 
King of tne Sandwich Islands shall be reimbnrsed 
for the advances he may have made previously, by 
reason of his guarantee of interest, from the profits 
realized, exceeding four per cent, of interest. 
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were not prepared to enter so fully into 
the plan as he desired, or had grown 

Abticlb XXIX. From the net profits resulting an- 
nually firom the operations of the community, there shall 
b« paid : First, an interest of five per cent, to the holders 
of shares, all exceptions being made for the stipulations 
of the last paragraph of the preceding article. Second. 
There shall be deducted twenty per cent, to form a re- 
served fund, to be employed for the interests of the Royal 
Commuoity of the Sandwich Island*, by the decision of 
the Council General. When this reserved fund shall 
kave accumulated to the sum of one hundred thousand 
francs, the surplus shall be Joined to the dividends and 
divided by the same rule and title. 

Article XXX. The deductions being made, the re- 
maining net proceeds shall be divided, under the care of 
the Council General, in the following manner: one half 
to the holders of shares, and one half to the holders of 
titles of pi operty. 

ABTlCLB XXXI. In case of the dissolution of the 
community at the period indicated in this instrument, or 
previously, for some unforeseen reaiton, the final liqsida- 
tion of its affairs shall be effected by three commission- 
ers, one of whom shall be appointed by the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, one by the Belgian Company of Colo- 
nisation, and one by the stockholders. These commis- 
sioners shall proceed according to the common rights, and 
under the surveillance of the commissaries mentioned in 
the nineteenth article of the present contract. 

ABTICLE XXXII. The price of the concessions of the 
party of the second part fixed at one thousand and sixty- 
seven shares, two hundred and fil\y of which shall re- 
main deposited, as meutmned in article the sixteenth, 
shall be paid to them in eight hundred and seventeen 
promises of shares, which shall be exchanged either for 
shares or their nominal value in cash, according to the 
will of the Belgian Company of Colonization, immediate- 
ly after the community hits taken possession of the 
properties, privileges and grants which form the conces- 
sions. 

ABTICLB XXXIII. Until possession sball have been 
taken, as mentioned before, the party of the second part 
shall remain in the enjoyment of their said properties, 
grants and privileges, and shall have the right to annul 
the present contract, if. within twelve mouths after its 
date, the Belgian Company of Colonization shall not 
have sent a first loaded ship to the Sasdwicfa Islands. 

In these presents have intervened Messieurs John 
BHptiste De Fiennes, Advocate, residing «t Ixelles, and 
Charles John Francis Victor Le Cointe, formerly a War 
Commissioner, residing at Si. Jasse ten Noode, who 
have declared that they know the parties of the first and 
second parts perfectly well, and have attested their 
identity, and their being such as they termed themselves 
hereabove. lu faith of all which, this instrument has 
been made and agreed at Brussels, in my oAice as a 
notary, street of the Paroisser.s, on the seventeenth day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, lu 
the presence of Messieurs John Baptiste Dino and Paul 
Lefiot, the former a proprietor, the second a tailor, resid- 
ing both in the said town of Brussels, in the street Notre 
Dame au Neiges, the former number fifteen, the other 
number eight, witnesses required to that effect, and 
called in conformity with the laws *, and the presents 
having been read not only in French, hut also in Englitrh, 
the contracting as well as the intervening parties have 
signed with the said witnesses and me the notary. 
(Signed,) HaaLILIO, 

" WILLIAM RICHARDS^ 

« P. A BRINSMAUE, 

J DE BLNCKUM, 
^ OBERT, 

CHARLES LB COINTE, 
J. B. DE FIENNE6, 
" J. B. DINO, 

«♦ P. LEFLOr, 

» E. E. J. EVENEPOEL, Notary.' 

* STATUTES OP THE ROYAL COMMUNITY OP 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Messrs. Count de Hompesch, in the name of the Bel- 
gian Company of Colonization, Wm. Richards and Timo- 
thy HaaJilio, in the name of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, and Peter Allan Brinamade, in the name of the 



lukewarm and sceptieal as to its final 
success, under date of October, 1844, 



house of Ladd dt Co.^have agreed upon statutes for the 
Uoysl Community of the Sandwich Islands, as follows : 

CHAPTER I. 

Object op the Community. — The community has 
for its object to favor tlie progress of civilization in the 
archipelago of the Sandwich Islands, to encourage agri- 
culture. Industry luid commerce in that archipelago, and 
to develope commercial relations with Belgium. 

ABTICLB I. The apport made to the community by 
the Belgian Company of Colonization, is composed of 
the difllreut privileges, rights and properties, designated 
in chapters one and two, articles 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of 
the contract hereunto annexed. It shall receive for the 
price of (hat apport, the number of shares stipulated in 
the said contract, article 16, and the advantages men- 
tioned iB article 17 of the same contract. 

ARTICLE Ih The Anida of the community are com- 
posed of the apport stipnlated in article Ist, and is re- 
presented, 

liH. By shares to beaner, or to noniinatives, at the 
choice of the shareholders, put on subscription. 

2nd. By 5UU titles- of property, giving each the right 
to a proportional part in the profits of the community 
as it is stipulated in article H, and also to an equal di> 
vision of the goods and property of the said community, 
as is said in article 14. 

ABTICLB III. The snbscription shall be divided into 
as many series of shares as the operations of the com- 
muiiity may require, which shall be decided by the coun- 
cil general of the Belgian Company of Colonization upon 
the advices of the administration of the community at 
the islands, of which mention is made hereafter, in arti- 
cle 11. 

ABTICLB IV. The first series is fixed at four thousand 
shares } the price of each share is one thousand fl-ancs. 
The payment of subscription shall be effected in the fbl- 
lowing manner : 

1st, 20 per cent, at the moment of subscription. 
2nd, 2U per cent, six months after that d.(te. 
Sd, 12 per cent, twelve months after the same date. 
4ih, 11 per cent, eighteen months after the same 
! date. 

The remainder of the subscription shall be paid upon 
. the decisHon of the council general of the Belgian Com- 
i pany of Colonization, in accordance with special propo- 
I sitions of the administration of the community at the 
I Sandwich Islands, authorized by the king and govern- 
! ment of those islands. 

Abticle V. A minimum of 4 per cent, interest is 

fuaranteed by the king and government of the Sandwich 
slands during six years, to the bearers of the said shares, 
upon the amount paid in upon the first series of shares 
as mentioned in article 4. This minimum of interest is 
hypotheiicated upon the public revenues of the islands. 
The Belgian Consul, or in default of one, the commissa- 
ry appointed by the direction of the community at Brux- 
elles, shall receive upou those revenues the sum necessa- 
ry to complete the payment of the minimum of 4 per 
cent, iuierest when the net profits shall not amount to 
4 per cent. 

The interest shall b« calculated to the 3l8t of July of 
each year, upon the payments efifected one year before 
that date. 

ABTICLB VI. This guarantee shall cease before the 
expiration of six years, if by a decision of th» conncil 
general upon propositions mentioned in the last para- 
graph of article 4, a second series is emitted before that 
epoch. 

ABTICLB VII. The subscriber receives against the 
first payment, a promise of a share. That promise of a 
share i» exchanged for a definite title on the day of the 
fourth payment, mentioned in article 4. 

ARTici.K VUl. Everv subscriber who does not at 
the proper time make the second or either of the follow* 
ing payments, forfeiu by that fact alone, all the rights 
which his titles confer upon him, and the psyments 
made by him revert to the community, withont his 
having the faculty to any recourse to the commuBlty* 
which on its part has afterward no claims or demand* 
to exact against the subscriber. Nevertheless, the sub* 
scriber has one month subsequent to the date when 
payment is due, for laying a reclamation before tbe di» 
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wrote Mr. Richards that he was in cor- 
respondence with merchants in Ghent, 



who ' were anxious to get the business, 
but will have nothing to do with the Bel- 



rection of the community ; that reclamation hi submit- 
ted to the council geueral, who have the right to maintain 
or to omit the forfeiture. 

ARTICLE IX. The ftubacribert are never held for any 
other pavmeuts than that of the amount fixed for each 
subscription. 

There can never be exacted against them on that head 
•ny reclamation, even for the reiititution of a part of the 
profits. From the day when that part of profits is ac- 
corded to them, it becomes definitively acquired by them. 

Article X. The amount of the subscription shall be 
employed to the profit of the community, for agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing and commercial operations, or when 
the council general shall Judge it useful fur the interests 
of the community, for the purchase of shares of the com- 
munity. 

Article XI. No emission of a new series after the 
first can take place but upon a decision of the council 
general, taken in pursuance of a demand from the ad- 
ministration at the iKlands, of which mention is hereafter 
made, nor till after the entire payment of the first series. 

Article XII. Every share is detached from a register, 
(a souche,) having a corresponding marginal reference. 

Article Xlll. The transfer by the endorsement of a 
■hare to a nominative, confers no definitive rights to the 
holder, until the said transfer has been inscribed upon the 
roisters of the community. 

There is paid to the community one franc per share at 
the time of the inscription of the transfer. 

Article XIV. There are created 500 titles of pro- 
perty, divisible each into ten parts. These titles do not 
enjoy any interest, and can have the right only to one 
half the net profits which remain after deducting 5 per 
cent, payable to the stockholders by title of interest. 
Thc»e titles shall have the right also to one half of the 
gains of the community at the time of dissolution, after 
the reimbursement of the capital. 

These titles of property shall be divided and distributed 
as follows : 

Two hundred titles shall appertain to the king and 

Sovernment of the Sandwich Islands, of which one hun- 
red shall be forever inalienable, the other htmdred dis- 
posable and alienable. 

Two hundred shall appertain to the Belgian Company 
of Colonization, of which one hundred shall be tbrever 
Inalienable, the revenue of which shall be distributed by 
the said company to their proper shareholders. 

The remaining hundred are at the disposition of the 
committee of directors. 

The last hundred titles shall be deposited in the coffers 
of the community, and shall be inalienable } their reve- 
nue is to be applied to the benefit of the employees and 
laborers of the community. 

CHAPTER II.— flECTiON first. 

Of the Royal Community. 

Article XV. The title of the community is the 
Royal Community of the Sandwich Islands. 

Article XVI. The Royal Community is composed, 

1st, Of the king and government of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

2nd, Of the Belgian Company of Colonisation. 

3d, Of the holders of shares and of titles of property. 

Article XVII. The duration of the community is 
fixed for 90 years, which commences from this date. 
After the expiration of that period it can be prolonged 
by the agreement of all parties •, nevertheless, in case of 
unforeseen and strong emergency, it can be dissolved 
before the time above fixed, upon the demand of at least 
half the shareholders, pofisessing among them at least 
two-thirds of the shares and titles of property. 

Article XVI 11. The principal seat of the commu- 
nity is fixed at Bruxelles, and the seat of its principal 
agency is fixed at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 

Article XIX. The community has for Its object, 

Ist, To create agricultural, manuf^turing and com- 
mercial establishments at the Sandwich Islands. 

2d, To establish commercial relations between those 
islands and Belgium, and other places, where the in- 
terests of the community shall require it. 

Article XX. The lands put in cultivation by the 
eemmunlty, the buildings, the agricultural, commercial 
or other eetablishmenls fbtinded or acquired by the com- 



munity, the fbmiture, utensils and inBtrumente, form a 
property indivisible until the period of liquidation. 

Article XXI. The diflbrent establishments o^tke 
community at the islands are to be at all times snpplied 
by its care with all articles necessary for the sopport of 
laborers and conformably to the demands or advices of 
the administration at the iMlands. 

ARTICLE XXII. The royal community has the ex- 
clusive right of creating bonds to bearer for its own ac- 
count •, these bonds shall be received in payment in all 
the stores and coffers of the community. 

These bonds can serve but for a representatlTe Talne, 
and can never be emitted for a value greater than two- 
thirds of the merchandize in store, and of cash in tht 
coffers of the community. 

If the wants of circulation require it, the royal com- 
munity can upon the favorable decision of the covncil 
general, and in common accord with the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, and with its authorization provids 
for these wants by the foundation of a bank, or by any 
other means which shall be Judged usefUl to that effect. 

ARTICLE XXIII. Every laborer or employee of the 
community at the Sandwich Islands, and bearer of these 
bonds, may receive if he desire it fVom the admistratton, 
in exchange for these, bills at sight upon the general 
treasury of the community at Bruxelles, if, after having 
f\ilfl|led his engagements to the community he wishes to 
return to Europe. 

If during the period of his engagement, a laborer or 
employee, a bearer of these bonds, wishes to remit ftinds 
to Europe, the administration will exchange for them 
hills at sight annually, to the amount of two thousand 
francs without discount. 

Article XXIV. The expenses of passage fbr labor- 
ers and employees, may at their wants be advanced to 
them by the community. 

Article XXV. These expenses of passage are to be 
retained from their first three years' salary. 

Article XXVI. All the laborers of the community, 
without exception, are subject to the rules of order, in- 
serted in their books and accepted by them. The appli- 
cation of these rules is made by a jury or by a tribunal 
of disinterested persons, chosen by the authorities of the 
islands. 

Article XX VII. The annual product of the hundred 
titles of property, deposited in the coffers of the com- 
munity, shall be paid by the cures of the administnttion 
of the community at the islands, with the authorization 
and under the surveillance of the council general. 

1st, For the support of schools, where the children of 
the laborers may receive religious and moral educntlon. 

2nd, For the establishment of a service of health, in 
order to a gratuitous relief in cases of the sickness of the 
laborers, their wives and their children. 

8d, For the support and instrnctiop of the orphans of 
laborers who die during the period of their engagement. 

4th. For the creation of pensions for every impotent 
laborer, or fbr every laborer who after having been s 
part of the community during twenty years, and having 
attained the age of 45 years, shall have the right thereby 
to retire. 

Eveiy laborer in retirement, or the widow of a retired 
laborer^ has the right for himself and his wife to a fi^ 
passage to Antwerp or Ostend, If he desire to return to 
Europe, the expeme of the passage is supported from 
these same funds. 

Article XXVTII. All persons, of whatever pro- 
fession, in the service of the community, and introduced 
into the islands under the auspices of the community, 
with the approbation of the king of the Sandwich Islandi, 
shall receive in fee simple twenty hectares of land *, he 
shall enjoy the civil rights accorded to foreigners accord* 
ing to the established usages among European nations ; 
he shall be subject to the constitution and laws existing 
or to be made in the islands, and must obey the authori- 
ties created in virtue of the constitution. He can in no 
case nor under any pretext, or through any agency what- 
ever, or by whatever titles they may be invested, aher 
any claim under the title of foreigner, and in case of dif- 
ference can have no other recourse but to the tribunals 
of the country, or to the administration of the comma- 
nity, who will afford him their good ofiicea near tlie gov- 
ernment of the Sandwich Islands. 
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gian Company of Colonization, but will 
establish a purely commercial company 



Abticle XXIX. The community is placed in Bel> 
gimn imder the protection and superior administration 
of the Belgian Company of Colonisation, and at the 
Sandwich Islands under the patronage and protection of 
thr sovereign of those islands. 

Article XXX. The royal community of the Sand- 
wich Islands forms an establishment distinct, and is en- 
tirely separate in interest and administration fVom other 
establishments already founded, or which may be found- 
ed by the said company. 

Article XXXI. All the affairs of the community in 
Belgiom are administered by a direction, composed of 
one director general, and of two or four coimcillors, and 
of one secretary. 

The director general shall be appointed among the 
members of the committee of directors of the Belgian 
Company of Colonization, by the council general. The 
appointment of the councillors and secretary appertains 
to the committee of directors. 

Article XXXII. The direction administers under 
the snrreillance of the council general and of commissa- 
riea appointed by the Belgian government and the king 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

Article XXXIII. All the acts of the direction are 
signed by the director and countersigned by the secre- 
tary. 

Article XXXIV. All the resolutions of the direction 
are taken by an absolute majority of votes — in case of 
an equal division the side on which the director votes 
preponderates. 

ARTICLE XXXV. The members of the direction meet 
at the seat of the community at least once a week. 

Article XXXVI. The members of the direction are 
elected for five years. They are re-eligible. The first 

going out shall take place the . The order of 

going out shall be determined by lot. 

Article XXX VII. The attributions of the direction 
are: 

lat. To deliberate and determine upon all measures to 
be taken in Belgium, and which it may believe useful to 
the interests of the community. In consequence, it re- 
gulates the movement and employment of funas, the 
purchases and sales, the offers of advances upon con- 
signments, the credits to be accorded or reflised. 

Sd. To represent the community in justice, to compro- 
mise and agree upon all matters of contestation. 

Prosecutions are entered upon under tlie request of 
the director. 

Article XXXVIII. The director shall address every 
month a report upon the situation of affairs to the coun- 
cil general. All operations to the Sandwich Islands are, 
as for as possible, entered upon only in pursuance of ad- 
vices fi-om the board of adininistrations in the islands. 
The director has the general direction of operations. He 
is charged with the execution of the decisions of the di- 
rection. He appoints and revokes the employees. He 
signs the correspondence, accepts, subscribes and en- 
dorses all letters and bills of exchange. 

SECTION SECOND. 

PBIMCIPAL agency. 

Article XXXIX. The affhirs of the community at 
the Sandwich Islands shall be administered by a board 
of administrators, composed of one director, one secre- 
tary general, and four administrators. 

Article XL. For the first time Mr. Richards is ap- 
pointed director. M. M. administrators, &c. 

Article XLI. The members of the administration 
are elected for five years. They are re-eligible. The 

first going out will take place the . The order of 

going out will be determined by lot. 

Article XLII. Hereafter the director and two of 
the administrators shall be appointed and revokable by 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, the secretary and the 
two other administrators by the council general of the 
Belgian Company of Colonization. 

Article XLlll. The attributions of the administra- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands are to deliberate and to 
determine upon all measures to be taken at the islands, 
which shall be Judged usefbl to the interests of the com- 
monity. Particularly to determine the kind and extent 
of agricultural and manufkcturing operations, the terms 
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on common sense principles. ' * * < If 
my propositions are declined, there will 



of sales, and the purchases of returns, to reftise or to ac- 
cept credit, and to indicate the purchases in Europe for 
shipment and sale at the islands. 

The resolutions are taken by the majority of votes, 
and in case of an equal division, the side on which the 
director votes preponderates. 

Article XLIV. All persons taking part in the direc- 
tion at Bruxelles, and those composing the board of ad- 
ministration at the islands, must have an interest in the 
community. 

Article XLV. The amount of that interest fbr the 
directors cannot be less than ten shares, or five titles of 
property *, for the counselors, the administrators and 
secretaries, five shares, or two titles of property. 

These shares or titles of property shall be deposited as 
a guarantee for the faithful discharge of their respective 
Amctions. 

Article XL VI. The expenses of administration in 
Belgium shall be covered by a commission of 2 1-2 per 
cent, on all purchases in Europe for the account of the 
community, and of 5 per cent, on the sales of returns 
and merchandise, and 1-2 per cent, upon the collection 
of bills of exchange. 

Article XL VII. The expenses of administration at 
the islands shall be covered by a commission of 5 per 
cent, on all sales for account of the community, of 2 1-2 
per cent, upon all returns on merchandise, at the price 
of production or purchase, and 1 per cent, on bills of ex- 
change remitted to Europe. 

Article XLVIII. On the Slst of July of each year, 
a balance sheet, showing the state of the aff&in of the 
community at the Sandwich Islands, shall be addressed 
under the care of the administration at the islands, to the 
seat of the community at Bruxelles, by the first subse- 
quent conveyance. At the same time the accounts of 
the community at Bruxelles shall be closed ; and for the 
first time at Bruxelles ^d at Honolulu, the Slst day of 
July, 1845. 

Article XLIX. Each year, on the reception at 
Bruxelles of the balance sheet of the community at the 
islands, the committee of directors shall make out a gene- 
ral balance sheet, which shall be submitted to the exami- 
nation of the council general of the Belgian Company of 
Colonization. 

Article L. The council general, acting under the 
inspection and with the concurrence of the commissaries 
mentioned in article d2d, and of two commissaries ap- 
pointed by the stockholders, shall determine the amount 
of dividends, after the examination of the general balance 
sheet. Notice shall be given of the amount of dividends 
declared, at least fifteen days before the payment of the 
dividend, which shall take place on the first Monday of 
the month of May of each year. 

No interest exceeding 4 per cent. , or dividend upon the 
net profits, shall be paid to the stockholders until after 
the reimbursement to the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
f^om that excess, of the advances which he may have 
previously made by reason of the guarantee of the mini- 
mum of interest. 

Article LI. Every year, upon the net profits of the 
operations of the community — 1st, an interest of 5 per 
cent, shall be acquired to the stockholders, all exceptions 
being made for the case stipulated in the last paragraph 
of the preceding article. 

2d. There shall be deducted afterwards 20 per cent, to 
form a reserved fund, to be employed for the interest of 
the royal commnnity of the Sandwich Islands, by the 
decision of the council general. When this reserved 
fund shall have risen to the sum of 100,000 francs, the 
surplus shall be joined to the dividend and distributed 
by the same rule. 

Article Lll. These deductions being made, the re- 
maining net profits shall be divided by the council general 
in the following manner : 

One half shall appertain to the stockholders, the other 
half to the bearers of titles of property. 

Article LHI. In case of dissolution of the commn- 
nity at the period fixed by the present statutes, or at a 
previous period on account of any reason unforeseen, the 
final liquidation of its affairs shall be effected by three 
commissioners, the one appointed by the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, another by the Belgian Company of 
Colonization, and the third by the stockholders. 
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be an end to all attempts in Belgium, and ^ the business before some persons here if 
I am feeling in London my way to bring 1 1 cut from Ghent.' Relying upon these 



These coromiMionera shall proceed according to the 
common right, and under the sunreillance of the com- 
missaries of whom mention is made in article 82 of the 
present statutes. 

The undersigned approve of the preceding rules of or- 
ganization for the community of the Sandwich Islands, 
conformably to the contract passed the 19th of May. 
1843, excepting the changes in the form of drafting, ana 
the additions necessary to the regularity of the statutes, 
and to the administrative proceedings, without any alter- 
ation of the basis established in the present act. 
Brussells, ISth April, 1844. 

(Signed,) HAALILIO, 

WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
«« P. A. BRINSMADE. 

Le President du Comite des Directeurs de la Compagnie 
Beige de Colonisation. 

(Signed,) C. HOMPESCH.* 

•CONTRACT FOR GRANTS AND LEASES OF 
LAND. 

This agreement, made and fully concluded this twenty- 
fourth day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, by and between 
Kamehameha III., King of the Sandwich Islands, of the 
first part, and P. A. Brinsmade, William Ladd and Wil- 
liam Hooper, American citizens, resident at the Sand- 
wich Islands, merchants, of the second part, i 

WITNESSETH, That the said party of the first part ' 
agrees to grant, and by these presents has granted, unto 
the said party of the second part, the Aiil right and privi- 
lege of occupying for the purpose of manufacturing agri- 
cultural productions, any now unoccupied and unim- 
proved localities on the several islands of the Sandwich 
Islands, suitable for the manufacture of sugar, indigo, , 
fiour, raw silk, kukui oil, or any other production of the 
country, by water power, steam power, or animal 
power,' upon which they shall commence operations 
within five years from the date hereof, and that each 
such locality shall include a quantity of land not exceed- 
ing fifteen acres, and all the natural advantages of water, 
building materials, and all other conveniences thereunto 
naturally pertaining. 

■ And the said party of the first part Airther agrees to 
lease, and by these presents has leased, unto the said 
party of the second part, for purposes of cultivation, a 
quantity of land in the convenient vicinity of each such 
locality that may be occupied and improved by them, 
not exceeding two hundred acres. And also to lease, 
and by these presents has leased, any now uncultivated 
and unimproved lands suitable for the production of 
cotton, cofiee, or any other agricultural production to 
which the climate and soil may appear adapted, and upon 
which cultivation shall actually be commenced within 
five Years from the date hereof. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees to 
grant, and by these presents has granted, unto tbe said 
party of the second part, the free privilege of grass and 
pasturage needful for the animals that may be required 
in the various operations contemplated in this agree- 
ment, the said party of the second part being responsible 
for any damages done by such animals on cultivated 
groundn; and also the privilege of procuring from the 
forest by their own operatives, or by purchase, any 
quantity of fuel or timber; and also the privilege of pro- 
curing lime stone, building stone and sand, from the reefs 
and sea shore *, and also the privilege of constructing 
roads, bridges and wharves as may be required for the 
convenience of their operations ; and aUo the privilege 
of employing any number of natives by paying wages 
satisfactory to them, and their taxes, or the commuta- 
tion therefor as fixed by the present laws of the country, 
or as they may be decreased by subsequent legislation. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, to 
cause to be cultivated fifty acres of sugar can3 in the 
convenient vicinity of each sugar mill that may be erect- 
ed by the said party of the second part, in pursuance of 
this agreement, to be manufactured at such mill. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, that 
no export duty shall be levied upon the articles manu- 
factured or produced in the country by the said party of 
the second part. 

And to have and to hold to the said party of the second 



part, their heirs, administraton and asaigna, every and 
all the grants, leases and privilege! hereinbefore speci- 
fied, so long as the terms and conditions hereinafter 
specified shall be ftilfilled, not exceeding one hundred 
years. 

And the said party of the second part agree, and are 
by these presents firmly bound, to stimulate and encour- 
age in habits of industry, in all suitable ways, the native 
landholders dwelling in the districts in which their ope- 
rations may be prosecuted, and to manafacture or par- 
chase on fair and equitable terms the produce that may 
be developed by their industry, and to use their conscien- 
tious and steady endeavors to render the Sandwich 
Islanders, an industrious, intelligent, civiliied and inde- 
pendent nation. 

And the said party of the second part fVirther agree, 
that in the selection of localities and lands to be improv- 
ed and cultivated in pursuance of this agreement, the 
present laws protecting the right of property to the 
natives shall be inviolably respected, ana that the various 
localities and lands from which selections shall be made 
for actual improvement and cultivation within five years, 
as aforesaid, shall be designated by one of the individuals 
of the said party of the second part, in concert with the 
said party of the first part, or some officer of his govern- 
ment, within one year from the date hereof. 

And the said party of the second part Ibrther agree, to 
manufhcture the sugar cane that may be produced oa 
each fifty acres of ground hereinbefore agreed to be culti- 
vated by the said party of the first part, and to divide the 
proceeds with the said party of the first part, share and 
share alike, and to manufhcture for native sugar growos 
for the same proportion, taking the cane firom the fieMi, 
where it is to be placed on their carts, at the expense of 
the said party of the first, or other growers of cane. 

And the said party of the second part further agree, 
that each and every year, for each and every acre of 
ground that may be selected for cultivation, other than 
the lands which may be included in the grant for manu- 
facturing sites, the sum of half a dollar ; and they also 
agree to pay for each and every manufacturing site which 
they may occupy, each and every year, the sum of ten 
dollars. 

And the said party of the second part Ibrther agree, 
that they will not import, manufacture or sell at the 
Sandwich Islands, any ardent spirits, during the full term 
hereinbefore specified. 

And it is further agreed, that the capital to be employ- 

' ed in the operations contemplated in this agreement, 

shall bo a Joint stock capital, to which the said party of 

the first part shall be permitted to subscribe to any 

amount which he shall state in writing within one year 

I from the date hereof; and which shall be open to sub- 

' scription to American, English and French capitalists, 

I and generally, without reference to national distinctions. 

I And it is ftirther agreed by the parties, that any dis- 

I agreements that may arise between the parties as to the 

I force or obligations of this contract, shall be referred to 

a board of reference in the United States, England or 

I France, to be hereafter elected by the parties mutually, 

I with power to fill vacancies, whose decision shall be 

binding upon both the parlies, and ft*om which there shall 

be no appeal whatever. 

And to tbe true and faithftil performance of each and 
all the agreements and covenants hereinbefore stated, the 
parties do severally bind themselves, their heirs, execo' 
tors, administrators and assigns forever. 

In faith whereof they have hereunto subscribed their 
names and afilxed their seals respectively and inter- 
chanj^eably, at Lahaina, Maui, on the day and year here- 
inbefore first written. 

KAMEHAMEHA III. [Seal.] 



Kekauluohi. 



p. A. BRINSMADE, 
WILLIAM LADD, 
WILLIAM HOOPER.* 



* MR. RICHARDS' POWER OF ATTORNEY. 
Know all men by there presents, that I, Kameha- 
meha III., King of all the Hawaiian Islands, have con- 
stituted, ordained and made, and in my stead and place 
put, William Richards, a citizen of the United Stateii 
and by these presents do constitute, orduin and make, 
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assurances, Mr. Richards, who was then 
in America, believing all connexion with 
the Belgian company was at an end 
through the acts of Mr. Brinsmade him- 
self, and the non-ratification of the 
scheme by the council general of the 
Belgian company, paid no further atten- 
tion to the subject. Although both of 
the king's commissioners gave their con- 
sent to Mr. Brinsmade 's sale and contract 

uid in my stead and place put the said William Richar Jj^^ 
to be my true and lawful attorney, for me and in my 
name and stead, to ask, demand, levy, require, recover 
and receive of and from all and every person or persoiit 
-whomsoever the same shall and may concern, all suulm 
of money, debts, goods, wares, merchandise, effects uiid 
things whatsoever and wheresoever they shall and luay 
be found due, owing, payable, belonging and coming uii to 
me, the constituent, by any ways and means whatsoever. 

And moreover, for the well being of my governmLiti, 
and fbr divers other good causes and considerations, 1 
have appointed, and by these presents do appoint, the 
said William Richards, who, though a citizen of i^ie 
United States of America, is now in the employ of ii^y 
government, my special agent for the purpose of negoti- 
ating within the United States of America, Europe, r>r 
«ny other place he may visit, a loan for and in behalf uf 
my government, to any amount not exceeding fifty lUuu- 
«and dollars, in such a manner as in his judgment shull 
liest subserve my intereiiit; hereby authorizing him to 
execute such bonds or obligations as may be uecestnry 
(herefor, and hereby pledge the f\ill fnith and credit of my 
government for the approval of all acts of my said ag('Lit» 
and for the payment of the loan at the time and place 
which shall be stipulated by my said agent. 

And my said agent and attorney is hereby further mi- 
•dowed with full and complete powers and perfect ri||rlL[ 
to transact all and every kind of business whatsoevf^r, 
tfbr and in my stead and on my account, as fully and ha 
perfectly in all respects and particulars, as I in my own 
proper person might or could do. 

And he is furtherfnore authorized to sign my name and 
affix my seal of state, with which he is entrusted, to any 
■and all papers that may be required in the execution o\ 
his agency. 

And he, the said William Richards, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to revoke, reclaim and nullify and 
render void, any and every power and document httre- 
tofore given under my hand, which I in my own proper 
person could revoke, nullify and render void, hereby giv- 
ing and granting unto my said attorney and agent, ruil 
and whole strength, power and authority, in and abniir 
Uie premises, and to take and use all means and proo»-ti 
in law for effecting the same, and of recoveries and re- 
ceipts therefor in my name to make, seal and execiitc^ 
due acquittance and discharge-, and for the premises to 
Appear, and the person of me, the constituent, to repre- 
sent, before any governor, judges, justices, officers n.in\ 
ministers of the law whatsoever, in any court of justic^^^ 
and there on my behalf to answer, defend and reply uiiin 
■all actions, causes, matters and things whatsoever, r<:- 
iating to the premises. 

Also to submit any matters in dispute to arbitral ion 
or otherwise; with full power to make and substitute nnr 
or more attornies under my said attorney, and the saciit 
at pleasure to revoke; and generally to say, do, nvi, 
transact, determine, accomplish and flnish all matters tuid 
things whatsoever, on all subjects, as fully, amply nnd 
effectually, to all intents and purposes, as I the constitu- 
ent. If present, ought or might personally, although ihr-. 
matter should require more special authoiity than l^ 
herein comprised, I the constituent ratifying, allow in;; 
and holding Arm and valid, all and whatsoever my nn'wl 
attorney or his substitutes shall lawfully do or cause lu 
be done by virtue of these presents. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal of the kingdom, on this eighth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fort}'- 
two, at Lahaina, Maui 

KAMEHAMEHA 111. (Heal I 

Kekauluohi, Premier of the Kingdom.' 



in Belgium, yet Mr. Haalilio did so with 
great reluctance, and Mr. Richards was 
actuated by the desire of countenancing 
on the part of the king a project which 
he had been induced to believe gave in- 
dications of being adapted to foster in- 
dustry, and develope the resources of 
the islands. But further examination 
into the practical working of such com- 
plicated chartered corporations, with the 
bearing of vast foreign capital and influ- 
ence, sustained by monopolies of com- 
mercial and landed privileges, upon a 
small nation like that of the Hawaiian 
Islands, convinced him that it could not 
but prove unfavorable. In signing an 
instrument of the kind, he evidently had 
transcended the objects of his mission, 
as defined in his commission and power 
of attorney, trusting to the utility of the 
scheme, as he understood it, to recom- 
mend itself to the chiefs before going 
into operation. In this, however, he 
was mistaken ; for as soon as the king 
and chiefs were made acquainted with 
the arrangement, they expressed both 
anxiety for the results and disapprobation 
of the act. Their sentiments were found- 
ed in part upon the private reports and 
letters of Haalilio, who, although his 
judgment had been overborne in lending 
his signature to the transaction, was 
fearful he had made a wrong step, and 
communicated his doubts to the chiefs. 
Previous to signing the contract, Mr. 
Richards exhibited to the Belgian agents 
such powers as he had, and they were 
of opinion that they were sufficiently 
broad for him to make the king a party 
to the transaction. 

The joint commission read thus: 

' To Messrs. Timoteo Haalilio <^ William Richards, 
Gentlemen, — You are hereby commissioDed as 
the special envoys of this government to the courts 
of Great Britain, France and the United States. 
You are hereby authorized to transact at those 
courts, in our name and on our part, all and every 
kind of diplomatic business, as by instructions 
placed in the hands of Mr. Richards, and as may be 
from time to time added to or modified hereafter, 
the right oi raiijication being reserved for us. The 
same powers which are conterred on you in relation 
to the three governments mentioned, are also con- 
ferred in relation to the government of any other 
country yfhich you may find it important to visit in 
order to eflfect the grand objects you are instructed 
to seek. 

Done at Lahaina, Sandwich Islands, this 8th of 
April, 1842. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA. [L. S.J 
Kekauluohi.' 
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Fortunately, both for Belgium and 
Hawaii, it fell through. Sir George 
Simpson, the king's commissioner in 
London, under date of 29th November, 
1844, wrote to Mr. Richards, then on his 
passage from Boston to Honolulu : 

* I found Mr. Brinsmadc in London on my arrival, 
at the St. Pad's Coffee House, and still clinging to 
Belffian hopes and promises. It has for the past 
twelve months been quite evident that nothine 
tangible would arise out of these negotiations, and 
1 believe be has broken off all further communica- 
tion. Mr. Brinsmade pressed me very much to 
assist him in getting up a sort of joint-stock com- 
pany in this country, with a view to the sale of his 
privileges from the Hawaiian government, and to 
the establishment of an import and export trade 
with the islands ; but consiaering the thing to be 
ton visionary to be entertained for a moment, I de- 
clined taking any active part iu the matter.' 

But this affair proved a prolific source 
of anxiety and trouble for the king, and 
developed in full the evils of that policy 
which, through unbounded reliance on 
alledged philanthropic motives, involved 
the government in the speculations of 
individuals. While Mr. Brinsmade was 
in Europe, he borrowed* largely of Mr. 



Richards to support himself during his 
negotiations for the sale of his firm's 
properties, and became indebted to other 
parties. His partners, embarrassed in 
their pecuniary operations, and pressed 
by their creditors, largely mortgaged to 
creditors at Oahu the property already 
professedly sold and conveyed by Mr. 
Brinsmade to the Belgian company in 
Europe. The government unwilling to 
see their laudable agricultural enter- 
prises on Kauai ruined, sustained them 
with loans, for which they received par- 
tial security on their property. But 
other creditors pressing, with the con- 
sent of Ladd & Co., the government 
levied on their property in Honolulu in 
November, 1844. Their store was closed 
by the sherifiT, and their stock, leases 
and rents sold for the benefit of their 
judgment creditors. 

The government, during the summer 
of 1845, endeavored, without success, 
to realize the sums due them from Ladd 
& Co., who, at a suit instituted August 



* To illustrate the urgency with which he applied 
for pecuniary assistance to Mr. Richards, after re- 
peated favors from him and exhausting his credit 
elsewhere, I quote a letter of his to that gentleman : 
'St. Fail's Hoti^l, London, 2d Nov., 1848. 
My very dear sir :— 
♦ *******•• 

I have now to addroifs you again on the subject of 
finances. My exreiises in Loiid«n will consume the £lO0 
you furnished me. My payment to Maclean required 
the amount for which Mr. Tappau gave his name to 
Messrs. Baring &, Co. 1 have, therufure, to provide my- 
self in some way, and 1 know of no other than through 
you. Since the arrival of the last sle&mer, I have made 
a proposition to the lion. Hudson Bay Company, to fur- 
nish them at the Islands for their trade to Columbia 
River and the Russian settlements, sugar, molasses, &c., 
at prices lower than they could bo purchased for in 
London *, and to allow them the Oahu rate of interest on 
an advance here of 300 or £400 from the date of the ad- 
vance to the date of the delivery of the articles which 
should be stipulated for. Mr. Barclay thought such a 
proposition would be favorably entertained by the Com- 
pany, as they would be disposed to sustain the tViendly 
feeling existing between my house and the Company's 
agents at Honolulu. He presented yesterday the propo- 
sition to the governor, Sir Henry Pelly, and reports to me 
this morning that the governor showed every disposition 
to accommodate me so far as he could in consistency 
with the rules by which the Couipany were governed. 
The acceptance, however, of such a proposition, or the 
granting a loan, would be inconsistent with such rules, 
and could not he done without a special authorization 
from the board of directors. He said, however, that the 
authorization which the board had given to make advan- 
ces to you, opened the way by which they could, through 
you, accommodate my wants, and advised that mode. 
Mr. Barclay put the question to him direct, would the 
Company advance to Mr. Richards the further sum of 
800 or £400 for the uses of Mr. Brinsmade f He replied, 
unhesitatingly, in the aHlrmatlve. And Mr. Barclay ad- 
vised me to apply to you as my best and straight forward 
method of supplying my wants. Now, my dear sir, if 
you can extetwl your credit with the Company in my 
favor, say £500, 1 will repay you from that sum at least 
what you advanced nic in London last, and in Paris in 



April, and should I complete my business in Belgium in 
season. 1 will refund the whole before you leave the 
United Slates for the Islauds. It is, of course, impossible 
to say how long 1 may be required to stay iu Belgium, 
and it is what prudence requires that 1 should provide 
for my exjienses, 1 pledge you for repayment, my pros- 
pects of success in my negotiations, iuto which 1 have 
entered with the best advice of yourself and of Sir Geo. 
Simpson, the character and credit of the houae of Ladd 
& Co. , and my own faith and credit, and solemnly en- 
gage to pay this in any event but death, should I be 
obliged to enter the service of His Majesty as a swine 
herdsman. I do believe that under all the circumstances 
of the case, the King and his advibors would one and all 
justify you in afibrding me this accommodation. I will 
write to my house and to Dr. Judd fully on the subject. 

I shall CERTAINLY cxpect your answer on Monday, 
and shall make no effort in any other direction until after 
that. I HONB8TLY BELIEVE you Will be perfectlv safe, 
morally and pecuniarily, in enclosing to me an order for 
the amount named } and while you will place me and 
those connected with me under obligations to yourself 
and the government, which we shall not be likely to 
forget, you will at the same time be sustaining an enter- 
prise judged by your best fViends to be most highly ad- 
vantageous to the nation to which you have devoted your 
life, and to whose welfare I believe I have made it mani- 
fest to you I am not indiflbrent. On the ground d 
national interests indeed in the objects for the prosecu- 
tion of which 1 must have money, 1 believe you will be 
justified though all should be sunk and 1 sink with it. 

Waiting in equally strong hope and anxiety, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Faithrully your (Hend and obH serv't, 
(Signed,) P. A. BRINSMADE. 

P. S. — Since closing this, one consideration makes 
me hesitate, viz : if you -should decline it will be 
prostrating my standing, and that of Ladd JSl Co. 
with the Company, for it will be virtually saying 
that neither the Hawaiian government or yourself 
have confidence in our responsibility. However, I 
have gone too far with them to go back. I commit 
myself to you under Providence, and wait your de- 
cision as His. 

(Signed.) P. A. B. 
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15th, to recover judgment on a note of 
hand held against them for about j^l5,000 
protested ' against the jurymen chosen, 
on the ground that a portion of them are 
incompetent to decide so important a 
question to be submitted.' The plain- 
tiff's attorney gave notice that he would 
gratify the defendants, * by moving at 
some future day for the trial of this 
cause, either in banco or otherwise, as 
may in the opinion of the court appear 
most conducive to the inquiry which 
they consider too important for this jury 
to decide upon.' 

In the original contract of 1841, ob- 
tained by Ladd & Co. from the king, 
they had bound themselves — 

* To stimulate and encoaraee in habits of indas- 
try, in all suitable ways, the native landholders 
dwelling in the districts in which their operations 
may be prosecuted, and to manufacture or purchase 
on fair and equitable terms the produce that may be 
developed by their industry, and to use their con- 
scientious and steady endeavors to render the Sand- 
wich Islanders an industrious, intelligent, civilized 
and independent nation. 

And the said party of the second part farther 
agree, that in the selection of localities and lands to 
be improved and cultivated in pursuance of this 
agreement, the present laws protecting the right of 
property to the natives shall be inviolably respected, 
and that the various localities and lands from which 
selections shall be made for actual improvement and 
cultivation within five years as aforesaid, shall be 
designated by one of the individuals of the said 
party of the second part, in concert with the said 
party of the first part, or some officer of his govern- 
ment, within one year from the date hereof.' 



At the solicitation of Ladd & Co. the 
king consented, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1842, to extend the period of select- 
ins lands to the 24th of November, 1845. 

By the first clause quoted from the 
contract of 1841, it will be seen that 
Ladd & Co. laid great stress upon their 
using * their conscientious and steady 
endeavors' to render the nation * civil- 
ized and independent,' In 1837, Mr. 
Brinsmade had taken an active part in 
sustaining the government in their policy 
of sending away Roman Catholic priests, 
and had ably defended through the public 
press their right to exclude them from 
their territories, on the ground of inter- 
national law, and of their being danger- 
ous to the best interests of the country. 
His partner, Mr. Hooper, under date of 
April 26, 1^6, disregarding these views 
and the obvious intent of the paragraph 
by which he had bound himself to use 
his steady endeavors to render the nation 



independent, used this threatening lan- 
guage to Mr. Richards: 

' Regarding the proposition which I made to you 
to-day, I wish you to distinctk understand, that it 
emanates from me alone, and it is yet to be ascer- 
Uined (should it be favorably entertained by the 
government,) whether Mr. Ladd will accede to it 
under all the circumstances which at present exist 
relative to the '* Contract." Nevertheless, I wish 
to be able to say, should it ever become necessary, 
that I was willing to surrender all, if by doing sol 
could pay my debts ; and I wish to be able to say 
too, if in our laudable and honest endeavors to pay 
our debts, the original contract should fall into the 
hands of the Chvemor of Tahiti, or the FVench gw- 
emmentf and in consequence thereof these Ulands 
areJiUed with JesvitSj that the sin will not lay at my 
door.' 

The proposition to which he refers was 
as follows: 

*The government to issue scrip bearing 8 per 
cent, annual interest, payable to bearer in ten years 
from its date, for the sum of 8150,000; of this sum 
say t20,000 will belong to government, leaving 
9130,000 to be provided for by government. 880,000 
of this balance the government will be enabled to 
buy up within five years, at 25 per cent, discount, 
gaining thereby 816,000, so that the actual sum 
which the government will be obliged to pay for all 
our property and interests, contracts, etc., will be 
only 8114,000. and this after the expiration of ten 
years. Within five years from this date, our pre- 
mises and wharf lots in Honolulu will command at 
least 830,000 at auction, which will reduce the 
81 14,000 to 884 jOOO. Now, if our interests at Koloa, 
and all our various contracts with this government, 
are not worth to this government the paltry sum of 
884,000, then the islands are not worth a thought. 
Whv, I believe that Dr. Judd, assisted by Mr. Ladd, 
would raise the whole sum in eighteen mouths from 
sonrces not now thought of. 

Quite an amount of this scrip would go to persons 
permanently settled in this country, and I conceive 
It an object for this government to secure their good 
feelings in every possible way. A large amount 
would go to the United States, and the holders 
thereof would deem it for their interest to do ever 



every- 
thing in their power to promote the welfare of the 
islands. Indeed, should the scrip *-* " — 



fbe 
8I0,( 



issued, I 
should cause a sham public sale of 810,000 worth 
of it to be made in New York, buying it in at a 
premium. 

It is to be presumed that in the event of the sale 
of any large and valuable property by the govern- 
ment, and payment to be made in the above scrip, 
that the properly will bring one quarter more. That 
is to say, supposing our property iu Honolulu to be 
put up at auction, payment to be made in cash or 
scrip ; in such an event the person desirous of be- 
coming in possession of the property would be en- 
abled (o buy the scrip on a year's credit, at 25 per 
cent, discount, which would enable him to bid as 
high as 844,000, and he would then receive 6 or 8 
per cent, interest on the cash invested.' 

The effrontery of this letter stands un- 
equalled even among other transactions 
of the writer, growing out of his bank- 
ruptcy. After an insinuation that unless 
the government buy his property on his 
own terms, or in other words, pay off 
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debts of his firm to the amount of $150,- 
000, he will use his endeavor to nil the 
islands with Jesuits, which he may well 
term a * st»' in view of the 28th article 
of the statutes of the royal community, 
which stipulated that ' all persons, of 
whatever profession,' should be 'intro- 
duced into the islands, ' with the appro- 
bation of the King of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands,' — he gravely proposes that the 
government, to cheapen his terms to 
them, should consent to deceive the 
public of New York by a * sham^ sale. 
The final argument used why the gov- 
ernment should assume the debts of Ladd 
& Co., is equally worthy of quotation: 

* There is one other li^ht in which the assumption 
of the debts of Ladd & Co. by this government, 
(considering the objects had in view in contracting 
them,) ought to be viewed. That is, the magna- 
nimity of the adf and if publicity should be given to 
it abroad, I do not know in what other way ao much 
character could be given to the king's government. 
It would speak volumes of itself, and it would in all 
probability give more confidence to those who might 
entertain the idea of entering into agricultural ope- 
rations here, than all the other inducements which 
the government could hold out. The public, here 
and abroad, would see that the agricultural interests 
of the nation are under the particular and special 
protection of government; ana. as it has been estab- 
lished by the ablest political economists of every 
age, that on the cultivation of the soil depends the 
prosperity of a nation, it would show that the rulers 
of this nation know its true interests.' 

That the government should become 
wary in dealing with a firm so reckless 
of their own engagements, so inconsistent 
in their actions, so hostile to them, and 
with such marvellous expectations, sus- 
tained by such arguments, was as little 
as could be expected. On the 24th of 
April, but two days before, Mr. Hooper 
intimated the possibility of his passing 
the original contract ' into the hands of 
the Governor of Tahiti, or the French 
government,' Ladd & Co. issued a pub- 
Re notice to the effect that on the 17th 
of May, 1843, their properties and inte- 
rests, including this very contract, had 
been * sold and conveyed' * to the Bel- 
gian Colonization Company.' 

Mr. Brinsmade having failed of rais- 
ing funds in Europe on his contract, re- 
turned to the islands in 1846, protested 
against the right of his partners to give 
mortgages on their joint property, and 
instituted a claim of jj^378,000 against 
the Hawaiian government for alledged 
illegal acts in selling their properties, 



and in preventing the Belgian scheme 
from going into operation. The govern- 
ment, fully persuaded that they had 
treated Ladd & Co. throughout not only 
justly but liberally, and that this claim 
was but another instance like the many 
already adduced, of nefarious attempts 
to extort money from them under speci- 
ous charges, aggravated in this case by 
ingratitude from men on whom they had 
showered favors, and whose misfortunes 
were the result solely of the failure of their 
own schemes and agent, and an amount 
of indebtedness incurred to sustain their 
ill-judged speculation, consented that 
the whole matter should be referred to 
the arbitration of Messrs. S. H. Williams 
and J. F. B. Marshall, American gen- 
tlemen resident on the islands, to be de- 
cided on legal and equitable principles. 
The question submitted was this: 

* How much ought the Hawaiian ffovernment to 
pay said firm of Ladd & Co. for all their property, 
of whatsoever name and kind, tangible ana intanc^- 
ble, including contracts of every description, taking 
into consideration whether they, the said firm of 
Ladd & Co., are entitled to indemnity of said gov- 
ernment for any losses or damag;es t6ey may have 
sustained in consequence of any illegal acts done or 
wrongs committed by the said Hawaiian govern* 
ment.' 

In case of disagreement the arbitra- 
tors were to refer the whole testimony 
and their opinions to Commodore R. F. 
Stockton, commanding U. S. naval forces 
in the Pacific, if he arrived within three 
months at Honolulu, and if not to the 
Chief Justice of the State of New York, 
as final umpire.* Under ordinary cir- 

♦ Without entering into the question of the non- 
ratification of either of the principal parties to the 
contract, the Hawaiian government considered that 
it had exploded by its own operation. If it had not, 
Ladd & Co. having conveyed to the Belgian Com- 
pany all their property, could not re-convey it to 
another party without a power of attorney, which 
they were unable to produce. The observations of 
Mr. Wyllie, made as early as June, 1845, on the 
Belgian Contract, are worthjr of note, as illustrating 
some of its inherent difficulties and inconsistencies. 
To the objections apparent in this analysis against 
the validity of any claim founded upon the Belgian 
Contract against the Hawaiian government, is to be 
added the msurmountable one, that on the 24th of 
November. 1845, terminated the right of any party, 
under the grant of land to Ladd & Co. of Novem- 
ber, 1841, to select lands for 'occupation and im- 
provement,' as contemplated in that grant; and up 
to that time no authorized party had appeared for 
that purpose on the part of the Belgian Company, 
to whom the right had been formally conveyed^ 
The evidence from which these facts and the general 
history of this remarkable case are derived, is to be 
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cumstances, it would have been a novel 
policy for a government to have for a 

foi^nd in the printed record of the court of arbitra- 
tion, and in tne archives of government. 

Observationa by Mr, Wyllie^ on the Belgian Con- 
tract of 17th May, 1S43. • 
* 1. The contract itself is inchoative only, inas- 
much as the ratification of the Council General of 
Belgian Land Company, provided for in the pre- 
amble, no where appears. 

2. By the power granted to Mr. Richards, on 
the 8th April, 1842, the King and Premier only 
bound themselves to ratify and make valid what 
Mr. Richards might do, under that power, agreeably 
to the laws. 

3. The contract is not legal by not providing for 
the laws relating to the land tax, farms, land resi- 
duum and the descent of lands, at pages 25, 33, 35 
and 47 of the book of constitution, enacted on the 
7th of June, 1839. 

4. These illegalities can only be rendered legal 
by the action of the legislature, as provided for ai 
page 91 of said book. 

5. The privileges as defined in sections 1 and 3 
of article 1st, are contrary to the laws respecting 
duties at pages 182 and 183 of said book. 

6. The privilege defined in section 4th of said 
article, is contrary to the law at page 181, and im- 
practicable in its exclusive sense, under the treaty 
engagements of His Majesty with the United States, 
JF^nce, Great Britain and Belgium itself. 

7. The privileges granted m articles 2d, 3d and 
4th, appear to me to be beyond any powers granted 
to the King and Premier m the constitution, and 
they could not convey to Mr. Richards to do legally, 
what they could not do themselves legally. 

8. The effects of articles 5th and 6th, would be 
to extinguish all competition of natives, and convert 
them into mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the Royal Community, during the exis- 
tence of that communii)r. 

9. The engagement in article 7th, taken in con- 
nection with article 32, (see pages 212 and 215) is 
a " suppressio veri," amounting to a fraud, of itself 
rendering the whole contract null, and justifying Mr. 
Richards to throw up his directorship. 

10. From the condition expressed in article 8, it 
is obvious that the shares have not been taken up, 
and that the whole project has exploded. 

11. The efiect of articles 1 ith and I9tb is to give 
the supreme control to the Belgian Company of 
Colonization in Belgium. 

12. The 13th and 14th articles provide a machi- 
nery for raising a capital to absorb the whole lands 
on the islands, and give stock-jobbing powers to 
the Council General of the Belgian Company. 

13. The stipulations in article 16 are mysterious 
and suspicious. 

14. The effect of article 17th is to give a bonus 
to the King and government of the Sandwich Islands 
for bargaining away the wealth of the land, the 
rights of the natives, and their hopes of acquiring 
property on their own soil. 

15. Articles 21 and 22 prove that as long as 
Ladd & Co. insist that they have transferred the 
contract, they can alledge no power in force of that 
contract to select lands or do any other act what- 
ever, unless ihey produce a power of attorney from 
the transferees. 

16. Article 23 proves clearly that the contract 
was only inceptive and could not be operative with- 
out a subsequent organization by the mutual con- 
sent of the King of the Sandwich Islands, Mr. 
Rrinsmade, and the General Council of the Belgian 



moment even entertained the idea of 
making themselves parties to a prepos- 
terous suit like that of Ladd & Co. 
With as much propriety the infant might 
ahuse its mother for not yielding it more 
nourishment after having exhausted the 
fountains of life by its own vigorous ef- 
forts ; or the prodigal son, after dissi- 
pating his patrimony, filch from his in- 
dulgent father his remaining means of 
sustaining nature, as Ladd &. Co. to 
pretend to a claim against the Hawaiian 
government in 1846. The peculiar posi- 
tion of the government, in having in the 
first place involved itself with them by 
loans, bestowing upon them valuable 
contracts and a series of favors, beside 
the intervention of Messrs. Richards and 
Haalilio in the Belgian contract, had 
given them a fictitious credit, which had 
undoubtedly to some extent operated to 
disguise their true position from their 
creditors at large. Hence when Ladd 
& Co. having failed of relieving them- 
selves through all other sources, set 
afloat the idea that they had large claims 
against the government, the situation 
of the parties, and more than all the 
mingled hopes and fears of numerous 
creditors, who knew that unless some- 
thing was obtained by some extraordi- 
nary means their repayment was a des- 
perate case, lent a flattering color to 
the project. So plausible were the ap- 
pearances made to tell against the gov- 
ernment, and so energetic and untiring 
the efforts of Ladd & Co., backed by 
the enmity of a class of political parti- 
sans, whose hostility was kept alive by 
the exertions of the U. S. Commissioner, 
Mr. Brown, and the Vice-Commercial 
Agent, Mr. Hooper — the partner of Ladd 
&. Co. — by means and for causes which 
have been detailed in a preceding chap- 



Land Company ; thus affording another proof that 
the whole project has exploded. 

17. Article 25th expressly commands thai the 
books are to be closed and balanced on the 31st of 
July, 1844, which not being done, is another proof 
that it has exploded. 

18. Article 29th makes a further provision for 
stock-jobbinsf. 

19. Article 31 clearly provides for the explosion 
of the company in the event of difficulties such as 
have occurred. 

20. Article 32 shows the impossibility, and con- 
sec^uently the deception or fraud implied in the 9th 
article, and that the promised ship not having ar- 
rived before the 17th of May, 1844, the explosion of 
the project is thereby admitted.' 
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ter, that those of the public who were not 
really acquainted with the character, 
pretensions and designs of the parties, 
began to think that there might be really 
something in their claims. The very 
boldness with which they were asserted, 
astonished people. Few were prepared 
to believe that such a superstructure was 
wholly without foundation; fewer still, 
that it was based upon a vast pit and a 
small fire would consume the frail sup- 
ports and bury the entire mass. Yet so 
it was. However Ladd & Co. found it 
useful, for it entertained creditors with 
flattering hopes of future repayment, 
and by the picture which Mr. Brinsmade 
drew while in the United States in the 
fall of 1845, before leaving for the isl- 
ands, he was enabled to postpone the 
action of creditors there, who allowed 
him to leave that he might urge his claim 
against the Hawaiian government, feel- 
ing assured that their only hopes were 
built upon its success. In consequence 
of so many mingled and powerful inter- 
ests, and the violent political warfare 
then waging, Ladd & Co. were suffi- 
ciently supported by public opinion as 
to have a party to sustain their attack 
upon the treasury of the king. Few, if 
they had the opportunity, possessed the 
patience to wade through all the neces- 
sary documents to get at the merits of 
the case. The Hawaiian government, 
above all others, bases its strength upon 
a correct public sentiment. It was im- 
portant to it, therefore, that the world 
should comprehend the character of this 
suit, before it could by any possible 
chicanery or intrigue, be distorted into a 
diplomatic afiair, and like the action of 
England in the claim of Charlton to land, 
subject them, through misapprehension 
of its merits, to a similar injustice from 
the American republic. Consequently 
they readily not only consented to this 
suit, in which the plaintiflTs were Ameri- 
cans, but that both arbitrators should be 
Americans, and the umpire also of the 
same nation. There was something chi- 
valric in the reliance on truth and jus- 
tice in which the king risked jJ378,000, 
equivalent to a three years revenue, on 
its result. There was enlisted against 
him an active party, both of creditors 
and political opponents, eager to get 



money and to revolutionize his govern- 
ment. Their entire stake was cast upon 
the throw, and so sanguine were they of 
success that they did not hesitate to pre- 
judge the case. The parties were sin- 
gularly positioned. Mr. Marshall, arbi- 
trator chosen by Ladd & Co., was an 
actual and representative creditor of 
theirs for nearly $30,000, but the gov- 
ernment had too much reliance on his 
honor to make this an objection to his 
sitting upon a case, the decision of which 
would or would not pay him that sum. 
In his embassy to Europe, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Haalilio and Richards, he 
had given evidence of great zeal and 
fidelity in the cause of truth. Even S. 
H. Williams, Esq., a merchant from 
Boston, U. S. A., of high character and 
experience, the arbitrator chosen on the 
part of government, was likewise a cre- 
ditor. Indeed it was next to impossible 
to find parties suitable for so responsible 
a position, who were not more or less 
involved with the affairs of Ladd & Co., 
or were not dependent, more or less, 
upon their recovering money some how, 
to get their own dues. The witnesses 
cited by Ladd & Co. were nearly all in 
this situation. This fact illustrates the 
delicate position of all parties, and the 
peculiar and intricate interests at stake, 
and the necessity of great prudence in 
their management. Mr. Ten Eyck, the 
new U. S. Commissioner, an experienc- 
ed lawyer, acted as counsel for Ladd & 
Co. The compact was signed July 13, 
1846. In August the arbitrators opened 
court. Mr. Ricord appeared on behalf 
of the king. The proceedings were pro- 
tracted until the December following. 
The object of Ladd & Co. was to fasten 
upon the officers of the king certain al- 
ledged illegal acts, by which they were 
to prove they had been informally strip- 
ped of their property, and the Belgian 
Contract prevented from being carried 
into operation. To sustain this they 
called numerous witnesses, and filed in 
evidence a voluminous mass of docu- 
ments. The objections urged by the 
Attorney General against the inadmis* 
sibility of evidence or its manner of 
being taken, were in general overruled 
by the court. During five months, only 
witnesses for plaintiffs were examined* 
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Every facility both in law and equity 
was afforded them. The examination 
was of the most protracted and inquisi- 
torial and even frivolous nature. Not 
an act of the government, nor of any 
officer connected with it, of the most 
trivial character, that could in any way 
be construed as having the most remote 
bearing upon the affairs of Ladd & Co. 
was overlooked. Never were official 
men or actions subjected to a closer 
scrutiny, and before an audience in 

general more disposed by interest and 
Lction to favor the views of the suitors. 
The investigation of the parliamentary 
committee into the charges against War- 
ren Hastings, was not more thorough. 
After Ladd & Co. had examined all their 
witnesses, they desired documentary 
evidence in the possession of the govern- 
ment, fancying that the archives of the 
government would disclose facts impli- 
cating the integrity and virtue of the 
course pursued towards them by the 
government. The king, with a frankness 
and generosity unparalleled, through his 
Minister of Foreign Relations, R. C. 
Wyllie, permitted their free access to 
the entire archives of the foreign office, 
which embraced everything that related 
to the mission of Haalilio and Richards 
in Europe, their correspondence with the 
government, and all other documents 
which were conjectured to have any 
bearing upon their case. The records 
of the courts were submitted with equal 
freedom. A reciprocity of this liberty 
on the part of Ladd & Co. , by exhibiting 
the books and correspondence of Mr. 
Brinsmade while in Europe would have, 
in the opinion of the government, at 
once shown the entire emptiness of their 
claim. Seven hundred printed pages of 
record had been adduced, when propo- 
sals for compromise were made to the gov- 
ernment through Mr. Ten Eyck, but fail- 
ed. The suit recommenced under great- 
er excitement than ever. The govern- 
ment having signified their willingness 
to take Ladd &. Co.'s properties and 
assume their debts upon terms, which 
would have paid a fair dividend to the 
creditors, without any particular benefit 
to themselves beyond putting an end to 
a vexatious controversy and preventing 
the further deterioration of valuable 
29 



landed property, felt that the suit was 
carried on more from political acrimony 
than from any honest desire for a fair 
and equitable settlement of the estate of 
Ladd & Co«, or any hope of gaining 
a verdict in their favor. On the other 
hand, their supporters failing in getting 
their own terms, seemed more than be- 
fore disposed to get everything or noth- 
ing. With such heat did they come to- 
gether again, that the counsel on both 
sides frequently lost temper, and it re- 
quired strenuous exertions on the part of 
the court to preserve proper decorum. 

Ladd Sl Co. complained of the ex- 
pensive ness of their own suit, of which 
each party paid half, except the printing 
which was the heaviest item, and was 
assumed by Mr. Ricord. The govern- 
ment were desirous for the arbitration to 
proceed. Mr. Wyllie, on his private 
responsibility, offered Mr. Ten Eyck to 
supply the necessary funds for its prose- 
cution, provided Ladd & Co. would se- 
cure his reimbursement in the event of 
losing their case. This offer, made to 
take from Ladd & Co. every apology for 
not fairly and fully meeting the result of 
their suit, was not accepted. Ladd & Co. 
again ceased prosecuting, and through 
the Consul of France, endeavored to 
effect a compromise with the govern- 
ment for the benefit of their creditors, 
offering to assign to them all their pro- 
perties on condition of a release. The 
government were disposed to listen to a 
compromise, believing that it would be 
for the interests of the country, that 
some plan should be formed which would 
enable either the creditors or govern- 
ment to carry on and extend the agri- 
cultural operations on Kauai, and in 
this way effect the double purpose of at 
least a partial repayment of the sums 
due from Ladd & Co. and foster an im- 
portant agricultural enterprise. The 
facts given in the note below, afford a 
succinct and clear history of this suit to 
the intervention of the Consul of France 
in December, 1846.* It must be ac- 

*~Piain facts in the suU of, Messrs, Ijadd ^ Co. 
against the Hawaiian Government for 9378,000 : 

1. The goTernment benevolently,, on the 13th of 
September, 1842, modified and extended the original 
contract of 24th November, 1841. 

2. The government supported the firm here, and 
Mr. Brinsmade in Europe, vith loans of money 

I which they have not paid« 
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knowledged, that for a suit to be prose- 
cuted under the circumstances of this, 



3. The governmenif through its commi^siooen ia 
Europe, besides supplying money to Mr. Brinsmade, 
supported his negotiations in Belgium, by all pro- 
per means, and though the commissiooers were un- 
authorized, and at the time stated themselves so to 
be, showing their powers lo the Belgian notary, 
they eyen went so far as to sign the engagement in 
Brussels on the 17th of May, 1843. 

4. The contracting parties in Belgium have not 
executed the engagement then and there entered 
into, and the whofe project had become abortive 
long before Mr. Brinsmade left Europe. 

5. This is acknowledged in Mr. Brinsmade's own 
letters, of September and October, 1844, and proved 
by letters from Sir George Simpson received here 
early in 1845. 

6. Subseouent to the alledged contract of I7ih 
May, 1843, Mr. Brinsmade in 1844, both in Ghent 
and London, attempted to found a new company or 
association, on the basis of the privileges granted 
to him by the aforesaid contracts with the Hawai- 
ian government, being the very privileges that he 
and nis partners alledge they Kad conveyed away 
to the parties, in Brussels, on the 17th of May, 
1843. 

7. On the 1st of November, 1844, the firm of 
Ladd & Co. suspended payments here, and Mr. 
Hooper, a partner of that firm, seemingly aware 
that Mr. Bnnsmade's negotiations, in Brussels and 
elsewhere, had led to no results, made overtures to 
Mr. Wyllie to undertake the formation of a compa- 
ny in London, on the basis of Ladd & Gn.'s con- 
tracts from the Hawaiian government. 

8. On the 30th of October, 1844, Mr. Ladd con- 
fessed judgment in favor of the Treasury Board for 
•9,478 80, and pursuant thereto levy was made on 
all the real and personal property of Ladd & Co. ; 
any overplus there mizht ne, was to go to cover an 
attachment in favor of James Robinson & Co. ; and 
another in favor of George Pelly, and a notice by 
the sherifi' to that efiect, under date of 1st Novem- 
ber, 1844, was published in the Polynesian of the 
2d November, 1844. 

9. On the 3d of December, 1844, pursuant to that 
execution issued at the court of Honolulu, on behalf 
of the Hawaiian treasury, certain dry goods and 
hardware in the store of Messrs. Ladd & Co., and 
belonging to them were sold by the sheriff', for which 
they were credited 93,625 67, leaving still due 
•5,853 13. 

10. On the 9th of December, 1844, in continuation 
of an original levy made by the sheriff under the 
aforesaid execution in favor of the Hawaiian treasu- 

gff against Ladd & Co., the rents, issues, and pro- 
ts of their sugar estate at Koloa, were sold for 
one year, that is from the 9th of December, 1844, to 
the 9th December, 1845, and realized to the govern- 
ment only 9100. 

11. On the 28th of April, 1845, in consequence oi 
the insufficiency of the said rents. i.ssues and profits 
for one year, to cover the judgment aforesaid, the 
sherifi* sold the residuary lease, for a term of years, 
of the said Koloa estate, held by Ladd & Co., subject 
to any mortgages on the said premises and to the 
rents yearly accruing thereon to government, realiz- 
ing to the government 83,600, credited to Ladd & 
Co. under date i 1th June, 1845. 

12. On the 24th April, 1845, Messrs. Ladd & Co. 
inserted in the Polynesian of the 26th of that month 
a protest, in the shape of a notice or caveat to the 
public, against the sales of their property on the6ih 
and 9th days of December, 1844, and the further 
sale announced to take place at Koloa on the 28th 



in which no testimony or witnesses but 
those of the plaintiff were produced/^ the 

May, 1846, alledging that said properties and inte- 
rests were sold and conveyed on the 17th May, 1843, 
with the sanction and guarantee of the Hawaiian 
government, &c., meaning by Mr. Brinsmsde's ne- 
gotiations in Brussels above referred to. 

13. On the 30th of April, 1845, Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. wrote to Mr. Judd, referring him to their con- 
tracts of 24 th November, 1841, and 18th September, 
1842, requiring that an ofilcer should be appointed 
to accompany them in the selection of the then on- 
occupied and unimproved lands on the islands, so 
as to accomplish it as per contracts before the 24lh 
November, 1846. 

14. On the 3d of May, 1846. as Attorney Gkneral, 
I replied that the king had instructed me to de 
what was lawful and right in the premises, and to 
that end, requiring Ladd & Co. to exhibit their 
contract, so to satisfy me that they bad not assigned 
to other parties what privileges it conveyed. 

15. On the 5th of May, Messrs. Ladd & Co. seat 
me a copv of the extension of the original contract, 
dated 13tn September, 1849, but not the contract of 
24th November, 1841, itself. 

16. On the same day, I replied that without the 
original contract I could not convince myself that 
the right of selection had not been parted with by 
thevi; and made over to their assigns, but that on 
proof that Ladd & Co. were subsisting parties to 
the contract, I would be ready to act as might be 
lawful. 

17. On the 8th of May, Messrs. Ladd & Co., is 
place of a reply, handed a protest dated 7th May, 
1845, professing to hold the Hawaiian government 
liable in the sum of $1000 per diem damages, until 
the due fulfilment of the contracts made with them, 
and cautioning all persons against leasing or occn* 
pyiog any of the lands that were unoccupied or «o- 
improved on the 24th November, 1841. 

18. On the lOthof May, 1845, 1 replied to Messrs. 
Ladd 9l Co., that I had learned firem creditable 
sources, and stood ready to prove, that they had 
wholly transferred to third parties what they called 
a contract, and that Ladd & Co. had ceased to hold 
any interest in it, adding that it would be a fraud on 
those parties tn fulfil it with Ladd & Co. 

19. On the I2th June, 1845, Mr. Judd wrote to 
Ladd & Co. reminding them of a loan made to them 
by Mr. Richards, over due then about a year and a 
half, and with interest amounting to about 915,000* 
pressing for payment, stating that then he could not 
perceive that by enforcing payment, he could injuie 
any interest of the firm, either present or prospeetife, 
but courteously inviting them, if they thought other- 
wise, to state their reasons and objections to hit 
proceeding to the sale of their properties. 

20. On the 16th of June, 1845, Messrs. Ladd k 
Co. declined to acquiesce in the sale of the oroper- 
ties alluded to by Mr. Judd, referring him for rea- 
sons to the convention entered into between the 
Sandwich Islands government, the Belgian Coloni- 
zation Company, and them, nn the I7th of Mayi 
1843, but without suggesting any plan for the pay- 
ment of this debt so long over due to the goveror 
ment, besides other balances. 

21. On the 12th July, 1845, Messrs. Ladd & Co. 
alledging that the properties and interests sold by 
them to the Belgian Company of Colonization, &> 
per contract executed in jBrussells, on the I7tn of 
May, 1843, were daily sufiTering from neglect and 



* This amount was due on notes secured by mortgage, 
and was exclusive of the $9,478 80 referred to under ar- 
ticle am. 
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result was highly creditable to the gov- 
ernment; for notwithstanding the mass 



inattentioa, demanded of the Hawaiian gevernraent 
(the restoration of those properties, and to be kept in 
the enjoyment of the same, and still tieither offering 
to pay, nor to secure their debts to the government. 

22. This extraordinary demand was referred to 
me by His Majesty, and not being able to elicit any 
thing satisfactory from Messrs. Ladd & Co. upon 
the subject of how far they had assigned their right 
to the Belgian parlies, I could not accede to the 
demands of Ladd & Co., who, on the 28th of July, 
affected to write in a hiffh tone to Mr. Judd, re- 
onestiog an interview with the king, to lay before 
bim the nature and extent of their demands. 

23. On the same day, Mr. Judd reolied to Ladd 
& Co., that the king declined to allow them an 
aadience on a question which he had left to my 
agency, as they had twice before been informed. 
'24. On the 9th of Angust, 1845, Mr. Wm. Hooper, 
partner of Ladd & Co., and acting as U. S. Com- 
mercial Agent, sent in officially to Mr. Wyllie^ a 
protcBt against the government of the Sandwich 
islands, and a^inst the action of their courts in all 
cases, either civil or criminal, in which the govern- 
ment of these islands and citizens of the United 
States were, or might be, joint parties, &c., which 
under the law of nations he had no power to doj 
even had the «fiect of the protest not obviously been 
to withdraw himself and partners from liability for 
their debts through the king's courts. 

25. On the 15th of August, Messrs. Ladd & Co. 
having declined to pay their debt of about tl 5,000 
to the Hawaiian treasury, or in any way provide for 
or secure it, but on the contrary, adopted a course 
of contumacy and defiance to the king and bis tri- 
bonals, they were sued before the governor of Oahu, 
and having urged in vain sundry technical objec- 
tions, finally protested against the whole array of 
jurors, as incompetent to try a case which they re- 
prtaented as extremely complicated. The court 
willing to grant them every chance, through referees, 
a court in banco, or a special jury, discharged the 
jury which had been impdnneled. 

26. On the 29th of August, 1845, Messrs. Ladd&. 
Co. published in the Friend of 1st September, that 
they refrained from giving publicity to certain facts 
necessary to be known in order to judge correctly of 
•the relations existing between the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment and them, and the illegal and unjust acts 
which it had committed against them, for the pur- 
pose of annihilating certain valuable contracts ex- 
isting between this government and a company of 
-foreign capitalists, and them — Ladd & Co.— alledg- 
ing as their reason for that forbearance, a regard to 
a decided and much needed improvement in the 
Hawaiian government, which induced them to de- 
cftine at that time from exposing, in detail, some of 
its acts, that it might he spared the odium and re- 
proach which such disclosures wouhl attach to it. 

27. On the 31st of January, 1846, sixteen credit- 
ors of Messrs. Ladd & Co. advertised in the Poly- 
oesian, convoking a meeting of all their creditors, 
with a view of eliciting an insight into their affairs, 
which till then had been kept in the dark. 

28. On the 4ih of February, 1846, the creditors 
Bisembled appointed J. F. B. Marshall, Eso., their 
Chairman, G. T. Allan. Esq., Secretary, ana a com- 
mittee consisting of those gentlemen, in conjunction 
with S. N. Casde, Esq., to correspond with Ladd 
ii Co., and solicit information as to the real state 
of their affairs. 

29. The committee was altogether unsuccessful 
in eliciting any information from Messrs. Ladd & 
Co., who had placed their books in the hands of { 



of testimony, nothing whatever was 4iis- 
covered, in any way reflecting upon the 

George Brown, Esq., then commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States. 

30. On the 10th of March, 1846, as the partners 
of Messrs. Ladd & Co. were making attempts to 
have interviews with and obtain admissions from 
the king's ministers individually, a cabinet resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring that it was not compe- 
tent for any other minister or officer of the king, 
except the Attorney General, to receive any propo- 
sition, discuss any point, or make any overtures of 
arraueement or compromise with Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. that might affect his Majesty's honor or in- 
terests. 

31. On the 11th of April, 1846, great exertions 
having been made to work up the foreign commu- 
nity to a state of resentment against the government, 
Mr. P. A. Brinsmade, a partner of Ladd & Co., a]^ 

5 lied for a jury, before whom to prove against James 
ackson Jarves his claim to 950,000 ior damages 
done to his character, in certain articles published 
by Mr. Jarves in the Polynesian of 8th November, 
1845, 13th and 31st of January, 1846, which articles 
it is believed did not injure his character to the 
value of one cent, though his own act in bringing 
the action did greatly injure it. 

[The following are the extracts, taken from lead- 
ing articles in the Polynesian upon the politics of 
the day, upon which Mr. Brinsmade claimed 950,000 
damages. To be understood in their right connec- 
tion, and true meaning tbey should be read as they 
appear in the paper, under their respective daies.J 

November 8, 1845. — * For facts ot the difficulties 
which grew up under the former ill-advised system 
of " ready access" we refer to the " doings or Lord 
Edward Russel," the " Laplace treaty," and lastly 
to the demands of Ladd & Co., which, as we ^et 
them from popular report, would embrace nothing 
short of the entire lands of the kingdom, deprive the 
king of his revenue, destroy the freedom orintemal 
commerce and doom the Hawaiian race to worse 
than Egyptian bondage. These specious claims, as 
we are told, have grown out of the ready access of 
the late American Consul, P. A. Brinsmade, senior 
partner of Ladd & Co., to the king, and if they be a 
sample of the *' best advice," we say it with rever- 
ence— "God deliver us from our friends." ' 

Dec. 13, 1845.—* The only litigation on important 
matters in which the Hawaiian government and 
citizens of the United States are jointly parties, 
which has come to our knowledge, is the attempt of 
the Treasury Board to recover of Ladd & Co., a 
sum of money, to the amount of nearly $15,000, 
generously, though unwisely, loaned them two years 
since, froiii the favor with* which the government 
were induced to bestow upon the laudable agricul- 
tural enterprises in which they were then engaged. 
We say unwisely, from the fact that from the credit 
thus obtained, they were enabled the longer to 
maintain business to the injury of other parties who 
were led by appearances to trust their funds with 
them. The government has been to blame in this 
matter, for it has been the means of making the fall 
greater and the ruin wider. 

' Unjust and dishonorable as would be the bestow- 
ing of a premium upon John Wiley for his deeds, it 
would be but trifling compared to the greater ini- 
quity of not only compelling this government to 
forego its debts, due from an American firm which 
it has assisted in its distress, but to pay damages 
for having done a generous act. This would indeed 
be turning bread into a stone. What would the re- 
ligious public of the United States say to the taking 
away from these impoverished, half clad but well 
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honor or integrity of the king and his J striking in contrast with the youth and 
officers. The result becomes the more ' inexperience of the government and the 



iDeaniog semi-savat^es, their little all and reducing 
to bcegary the few that have anything, to bestow 
the ill-gottea plunder upon some of their couatry- 
men. We are aware that in one of these cases we 
refer to, some sympathy exists on the part of those 
who hold claims, which, unless something is extort- 
ed^ from these islandersj will in all probability be 
quite valueless.' 

Jan. 31, 1846.—' We doubt if the whole body of 
merchants combined, have ever received so much 
favor through the government and the i^ood offices 
of the missionaries, as that house. And what has 
been the result? Their course towards the govern- 
ment seems to justify the proverb in regard to cer- 
tain natures, " do a man an injury and you will be 
sure never to forgive him" We know that they 
will, in reply to this, sound the old cry about what 
they term a " Belgian Contract." Perhaps the 
public are not aware, that even admitting its genu- 
ineness to give them the benefit of their so styled 
claim, it is utterly void, as they have failed them- 
selves in complying with its provisions, the time for 
which is now past. This failure has been owing to 
no action of the government, but to the ill success of 
their own agent. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' If his alairs are all correct, he has nothing to 
fear by publicly sniisfying them — creditors— as to 
his intentions and the actual state of the house.— 
While he does not, ii is impossible to prevent un- 
pleasant surmises. it * -tt 

' We could call attention to other instances of 
creditors whose sliffhi means now make them al- 
most deserving of charity, while their debtors appa- 
rently continue in very comfortable circumstances.' 

{This remarkable suit will be found reported in 
fuU in the pamphlet published at the time, June, 
1846, at Honolulu— Case of Brinsmade v. Jarves.l 

32, On the 13ih of July, 1846, under the media- 
lion of Anthony Ten Eyck, Esq., articles of solemn 
comnact and agreement were entered into between 
the king and government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
through myself on the one part, and William Lsdd, 
P. A. Brinsmade, and William Hooper on the other 
part, to submit to the judgment of Stephen H. Wil- 
liams, Esq., and James P. B. Marshall, Esq., both 
citizens of the United States, the following ques- 
tion as the only one lo be settled between this gov- 
ernment and Messrs, Ladd & Co., viz : 

• How much ought the Hawaiian government to 
pay said firm .of Latid & Co. for all their property 
«f whatsoever name and kind, tangible and intan- 
gible, includingcontracts of every description, taking 
into consideration whether they, the said firm of 
Ladd & Co., are entitled to indemnity of said gov- 
ernment for any losses or damages they may have 
sustained in consequence of any illegal «cts done, or 
wrongs committed by the said Hawaiian eovern- 
inent?' 

33. On the loth of August, I submitted to the 
Cabinet, the following claims as they had been sent 
in to me by Messrs. Ladd & Co., vix : 

On account of havinx infringed their contract, In 

Belgium and defeated it, $S00,000 

For lucrative situations which they were to have 

had under that eoniract, * 75,000 

** the sales of their prouertietf, 32,000 

" attachments of do , p^OOO 
" non-A)lflIment of contractbetwoen rhemand 

Kaikioewa at Kauai, 2,000 
^* non-cultivation by the king of .SO acres of 

cane, near the sugar mill at Kolua, 10,000 

*** the canal at Lahaiua^ 1,000 

"^^ Mr. Brinsmade^s action against Mr. Jurves, 50,000 



Making in all, 



$378,000 



34. Ever since, with short interrals of interrup- 
tion, the arbitration has been proceeding, and though 
Messrs. Ladd & Co., besides their own counsel, J. 
6. de Fiennes of Brussels, reputed a barrister, have 
had the able advocacy of Antnony Ten Eyck, Esq., 
Commissioner of the United States, as additional 
counsel, in managing their case, and bringing lor- 
ward their testimony, they have not proved one fret 
implicating the government in the slightest degree. 

36. In lilay and June, 1846, Mr. Wyllie. actuated 
by pity for the minor, William Little, whose #8,000 
bis foster father, William Hooper, had lent to his 
own firm, — Ladd& Co.,— and for the other credit- 
ors, had formed a plan for the government to re- 
ceive all the properties of Ladd £. Co. and assume 
all their debts, providing for them hy bonds payable 
at the end of ten years at par, but without interest 
This plan was made known to Mr. Hooper and to 
M. de Fiennes, but it could not take efifect without 
the concurrence of Messrs. Ladd & Co.'s cnxlitors, 
and they declined to convoke their creditors. It 
will be seen by Messrs. Ladd & Co.*8 letter to me 
of the 14th May, 1846, inquiring if any goTernmeot 
officer had made any overtures of arrangement with 
them, that they sought to take an ungenerous ad- 
vantage of what Mr. Wyllie, in the exercise of pri- 
vate benevolence had attempted to do, the only in- 
telligible object of that letter being to elicit an 
admission on the part of the government, that they 
were indebted to Messrs. Ladd dL Co. That Mr. 
Wyllie, however, even at that date, took a view of 
what is called the Belgian contract very different 
from that of considering it as afiTording any grounds 
for pecuniary claims on the part of Ladd & Co. 
against the government, will be seen from his re- 
marks thereon, made about that very time, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Ladd's having called bis attention 
to that subject. (See p. 223 Supra,) 

36. On the 2l8t of November, 1846, the Cabinet 
unanimously sanctioned the adoption of certain pro- 
posals of compromise, suggested by Mr. Williams 
to me, which were to the ToHowing efiect, viz : 

All the properties formerly belonging to Ladd &* 
Co., as specified in the Belgian contract, to be trans^ 
ferred to the government. The government then tcr 
assume the payment of Ladd & Co.*s debts, to aim 
amount not exceeding $170,000, by issuing bond» 
for 60 per cent, of that amount, that is for •102,00(^ 
payable at ten years from date, and in the mean^^ 
while to bear 4 per cent, interest jter annum. Thi^ 
was, however, upon the supposition that Ladd &> 
Co. had some property of commensurate value t(^ 
transfer to government. 

It has been understood that this arrangement fel^- 
through because the creditors would not accept it. 

37. The arbitration recommenced on the 23d o^* 
November, and a most inquisitorial investigatioi^ 
thereafter ensued, into the ministerial character anitf- 
doings of Mr. Judd, while witnesses, deeply inte-'-' 
rested with Ladd & Co., were examined without 
their interest being made to appear, either by cros^ 
examination or otherwise. 

38. On the evening of the 13th of December, An ^ 
tbony Ten Eyck, Esq., Commissioner of the Uniteci 
States, declared before the arbitrators and a ful I 
room, that (he g-ovemment had strtpt iMdd ^ Co. a^ 
aU their properties. 

39. On the 16th of December, 1846, at half past 
I, P. M., Mr. Wyllie received a summons from the 
arbitrators, dated that day, requiring him, as Min- 
ister of Foreign Relatione, to attend that evening at i 
7, P. M., with all documents or papers of any kind 

in the acchives of hit depaitoveot, Jo give teatimooy 
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wilj efforts to entangle them, with the 
legal talent, prejudices and popular pas- 



m the cafe of Ladd & Co. ▼. the ELiag^and Govera- 
moit of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The king being defendant in the case, and all the 
relefaDt docomenti in the forei^ office being his 
Migesty's documents, Mr. WylJie, at 4, P. M., on 
that day, applied to his Majesty for permission to 
obey the saramons, which the king granted without 
hentation, from his wish that the whole troth should 
be elicited. On the same evening, Mr. Wvllie at- 
tended the pleasure of the arbitrators, with the docu- 
ments required ; but after a few unimportant ques- 
tiooa, it was arranged that the arbitrators would 
oall upon him next aay, at the foreign office, to in- 
spect the documents. 

40. On the 16th, the arbitrators came to the for- 

2* fa office, attended by Mr. P. A. Brinsmade and 
r. Ten £yck. On seeing which accompaniment, 
I went into the foreign office. Mr. Ten Eyck volun- 
ttrily withdrew, from motives of delicacy, he being 
Commissioner of the United States, but Mr. Wyllie 
lead in presence of the others, the paragraphs of all 
letter*, Itc., relating to the Belgian land company 
or to lir. Brinsmade, handing the letters to the arbi- 
trators, that they might convince themselves he 
omitted nothing. 

I then bnraght up from Mr. Richard's office the 
whole letters which the king's commissioners had 
received from Mr. Judd during their stay in Europe, 
ad handed them, without reserve, to the arbitra- 
tots that they might peruse them leisurelv at home, 
aad make what extracts Mr. Brinsmade thought 
proper. 

Mr. Wyllie. further, with permission of the king. 
offered to produce those articles of the political prin- 
oiples adopted by his Majesty's ministers, on the 
90th of June, 1846, that had special reference to the 
Belgian contract, but Mr. Brinsmade objected to 
have them read. 

The arbitrators requested Mr. Wyllie to have the 
extracts which he had read copied out for their use, 
IB hi* office, which was done. 

41. On the 19th of December, the arbitrators at- 
tended at Mr. Wyllie's office, and after comparing 
the extracts with the originals, authenticated the 
Ibnner by affixing their initials. 

42. Mr. Wyllie has twice since attended with the 
aforesaid extracts and other papers, to give testimony 
IB terms of the summons aforesaid from the arbitra- 
lora, but he has had no opportunity of delivering 
oither his extracts or other testimony. 

43. It appears only fair and equitable that the 
«rbitrators---after having had free access to the 
king's papers, his Majesty being a defendant in this 
case — should insist upon having the same access to 
the papers, &c., of Ladd & Co., and of Mr. Brins- 
■Hhde, the piaiotiffs. 

44. On the 29th of December, 1846, Jules Dudoit, 
Esq.. offered himself as mediator, with the view of 
terminating amicably this singular suit, and his me- 
diation was gladly and promptly accepted by me, 
subject to his Majesty's approval of what principles 
and terms of compromise might be offered. 

46. M]r decided opinion is that instead of having 
any legitimate grounds of action, Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. ought to feel grateful to the king and his gov- 
eniment, lor about #18,261, principal and interest up 
to the let inst., of money supplied to the firm here 
m/bsequejU to the 2Ath of November ^ 1841, the date 
of the first contract ; tor about t2,866 for principal 
ad interest up to same date, of money lent to Mr. 
Brinamade in Europe, and for about tl ,91 6^ with in- 
terest to ditto, still one on the aforesaid judgment 
•of 30th October, 1844, and for infloence used in 



sions enlisted against them in the out- 
set, over all of which they triumphed, 
without heing obliged to resort to their 
own evidence, turning the popular feel- 
ing in their favor through the testimony 
of the prosecutors. 

Mr. Ricord, the Attorney General, 
who had been indefatigable in the ser- 
vice of the government since his appoint- 
ment, in March, 1844, and had perform- 
ed for it a vast amount of professional 
service, beside drafting the two first 
volumes of the statute laws, embracing 
the executive and judiciary acts, on the 
29th of October, 1846, requested per- 
mission to resign so soon as he could 
bring to a proper termination the arbi- 
tration between the government and 
Ladd & Co., and retrocede the residuary 
assets of the estate of French & Green- 
way, of which he was curator. On the 
13th of March, 1847, the king by the 
following letter accepted his resignation. 

[translation.] 
Palace, Honolulu, March 13, 1847. 
Hon. John Ricoao, Attobnbv Obnmal, 

My respects to tou,— -I hare delayed lo write 
you until there shonld be evidence that the great existing 
difficulties were about to be terminated. 1 have learned 
with pleasure that the difHculty respecting the estate of 
French & GreenwHy is already at an end, and that the 
difficulty with Ladd A Co. is probably approaching its 
termination. 

I am able, therefore, ro give my asMent to your depar- 
ture to seek your own welfare in accordance with your 
communication to me of October 29tb, 1846. 

In evidence of my kind feelings towards you, -I have 
given orders to the Minister of Finance to pay yoaa sum 
of money out of the appropriation made to me, sufficient 
to make your salary during the whole period of your 
service to me, equal to the highest salary received by any 
foreign officer in my employ. 



their favor both here and in Europe until afler their 
attempts, through Mr. BriDsmade, had proved hope- 
lessly abortive. 

46. In my opinion there is not only absurdity, but the 
most flagitious ingratitude in Ladd & Co.'s suit against 
the king for $378,000, as stated in article No. 33, and 
though out of courtesy to the highly resjicctable gentle- 
man who used the words that the government had stript 
Ladd & Co. of all their properties they are not pro- 
nounced to be fhlse, the arbitrators should be appealed to 
upon the principles of equity and fairness stated in ar- 
tide 43, either to prove or disprove the charge, by ex- 
amining the books of Ladd & Co., and determining -the 
date when, and the manner how, Messrs. Ladd A Co. 
became stript of all their properties. 

47. It has an important bearlnc upon the moral cha- 
racter of the claim set up by Ladd & Co. to know that 
they never gave any pccmilary or other consideration 
whatever for the contracts, which, without any fhult of 
the government, have become abortive, in their hands. 

48. The thanks of the king's government are due to 
Anthony Ten Eyck, Esq., Commissioner of the United 
States, for his assistance to Ladd & Co., as the utter 
hollowness of their claims could not have been otherwise 
so satisfactorily shown, as by the breaking down of their 
case, though conductea zealously in their interest by a 
lawyer of his acknowledged talent. 

Submitted and enlarged upon in Privy Council, Janu- 
ary 6th, 1817. JOHN RICORD, 

Attorney General. 
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Whenever you take your depart are, you will deliver 
n\\ the papers and books of ytiur department into the 
hands of the Premier, or to any ofllcer appointed by him 
to receive them. 

May the blessing of God rest upon you. 

KAMEHAMEIIA. 

1)bpabtment of Liw, > 
Honolulu, 29th March, 1847. i 

Sire, — I cannot sufficiently express the gratitude I 
feel for the honor conferred and the bounty bestowed 
upon roe by your Mi^esty's letter of the 18ih inst. Yowr 
MiOesty's royal letter alone is initself a proof inestimable 
that your M«^esty has been well pleased with mv humble 
services. I shall ever preserve it as the most valuable of 
my private credentials, while the pecuniary bounty it 
beatows upon me will without doubt enable me to lay 
the foundation of some profitable professional enterprise 
in California, whither I design going. Whatever of huc- 
ceas may heresAer attend my professional career at the 
bar, or in the political afDiirs of the United States, I shall 
always graleTully attribute to your Majesty's favor, which 
will have thus given it impulse. 

In regard to the resignation of my offlce, which your 
Majesty has graciously allowed me to tender, I beg 
leave to state, that it would be impolitic before the pass- 
age of a resolution providing for the temporary dischnrge 
of the duties of this department. I have accordingly 
(Vamed, and with your Mi^esty's pennission, will submit 
such a resolution in my annual report to the nobles and 
representatives. 

I shall ever remain. Sire, 

Your Majesty^ grateftil and dntiftil servant, 
JOHN RICORD. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Standard of civilization in 1846— Population— Cap- 
tain King's estimate, 1779 — Why erroneous-Great 
mortality — Causes of— Census tables for years 
1832, 1836, 1840, 1846— Statistics of the islands- 
Honolulu, &c.— Conclusion. 

In Cook's voyages, the population of 
the group, in 1779, is estimated at 
400,000, which, it is to be. presumed, 
far exceeded the truth. Captain King, 
who arrived at this conclusion, based his 
opinions from the numbers that flocked 
to whichever point the ships moved. — 
They were sufficiently wonderful objects 
in the eyes of the simple islanders, to 
draw together the whole population, to 
gaze upon them, wherever they went; 
consequently, vast crowds continually 
appeared, but composed, to a great ex- 
tent, of the same individuals. He like- 
wise judged the populousness of Keala- 
keakua bay, to be a fair sample of the 
condition of the coasts of all the islands; 
a conclusion which a better acquaintance 
with their actual state, would have shown 
him to have been erroneous. 

Judging from such data, his estimate 
gave to the whole islands a population 
nearly equal to that which he beheld in 
certain points; a conclusion as incorrect 
as it was too hastily made. Later voy- 
agers formed similar opinions, from the i 



large tracts of land to be met with, now 
deserted, bearing marks of former cuhi* 
vation, and enclosed by broken walls, or 
partially irrigated by half ruined ditches. 
When it is borne in mind, that the cus- 
tom of changing the location of their 
cultivated grounds was common among 
the natives, leaving the old to go to 
waste, and that no chief of great impcH^ 
tance was allowed by the policy of Ka- 
mehameha I. to reside away from the 
person of his sovereign, his presence 
being a security for his allegiance, and 
that the supreme chief frequently mi- 
grated, drawing after him a vast train of 
greedy followers, whose path was as 
destructive as that of locusts, it is not 
matter of surprise that such fields are 
common. The country became desert- 
ed by those interested in its culture; 
consequently no correct inference in 
regard to the former population can be 
formed from this fact. But whatever 
was its amount, it was vastly greater 
than at present, and since the time of 
Cook a rapid decrease has occurred.' 
Neither is this melancholy result of diffi- 
cult solution. The population of the 
islands probably never amounted to what 
with the aids of civilization, they could 
be made capable of supporting. During 
their heathen state, though divided into 
many hostile tribes, perpetually engaged 
in warfare, their battles, from the im- 
perfection of their weapons, were com- 
paratively bloodless. That very con- 
dition served to develope enterprise and 
a national spirit. Warlike exercises 
and manly games had each a favorable 
effect upon the mere physical growth. 
The boundless hospitality which every 
chief was obliged by the spirit of the 
race to exercise, and which prevailed 
even among the canaille, always found 
food and shelter for the oppressed. A 
man dissatisfied with one master had but 
to flee to another, and he was sheltered 
and welcomed. Taxes were heavy, and 
much labor required, but as it was gen- 
erally for the support of the whdle, an 
interested motive existed. The same 
work which would destroy the energies ^ 
of a man who was to receive no reward 
for his toil, would produce health and 
cheerfulness in one who had an interest 
in the result. Every individual had thai 
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to some extent in the wealth and success 
of his chief; hence a patriarchal feeling 
was developed, which, with long used 
and uncontested despotic power, will 
sufficiently account for the deep rever- 
ence, fear, and canine4ike attachment, 
with which the common people regarded 
their snperiors. Exceptions to this no 
dottbi prevailed, and much misery was 
the consequence ; but as a general prin- 
ciple it was correct, and stands in strong 
contrast with the relative condition of 
the two classes, after a thirst for foreign 
wealth was developed by intercourse 
with whites. A grasping, avaricious 
disposition succeeded ; ends were to be 
attained regardless of the means used. 
The little natural humane feeling the 
chiefs possessed, was extinguished by 
avarice. Interested foreigners stimu- 
lated this passion; cfirgoes of rich goods 
were brought, luxuries displayed, and 
MO means left untried to excite their cu- 
pidity. The unfortunate result is well 
known. The whole physical resources 
of the kingdom were overwrought, and 
men, women and children were taxed 
beyond their powers, to collect sandal 
wood; n^ountains and valleys almost in- 
accessible, were penetrated, and heavy 
loads borne on bleeding shoulders to the 
sea-side. Like the children of Israel, 
their toil was doubled, and their suffer- 
ings found no consideration in the eyes 
of their cruel task-masters. C ultivation 
was neglected, and famine ensued. — 
Multitudes perished under their bur- 
thens ; others left their homes, and 
wandered, like wild animals, in the 
depths of forests, where they either 
slowly sunk under the horrors of want 
and starvation, or sustained a miserable 
existence on roots and wild fruits. Blind 
to the consequences, the chiefs continu- 
ed the same policy. Debts were con- 
tracted, which the power of the whites re- 
quired to be discharged, and increased 
taxes were imposed. Under the twofold 
pressure of the avarice of the chiefs and 
their fears, property was unsafe. A native 
could neither hold nor acquire — all was 
his chie&— even his children became a 
source of additional suffering, for every 
head was taxed! — infanticide greatly in- 
creased; — parents gave away their off- 
spring, and the natural feelings of the 



nation were crushed beneath this iron 
despotism. Life became a wearisome 
burthen ; numbers of the most active 
sought safety and employment abroad. 
The first effects of Christianity added to 
this already intolerable load. So long 
had this system been pursued, that no 
other plan for public works, than the 
compulsory labor of the whole popwla- 
tion, seemed feasible. Regardless of 
the advice and instruction of their re- 
ligious teachers, they added to their la- 
bors, the toil of building churches', 
school-houses, and other works, neces- 
sary in themselves, but erected by un- 
holy means. This system prevailed in 
latter days, with mitigations, however, 
until 1838, when it began to give away 
before the combined influences of the 
mission and foreign residents, and the 
more enlightened efforts of the native 
population. Predial servitude in its old 
shape now no longer necessarily exists 
in Hawaii, although the spirit of extor- 
tion is not wholly extinguished. The 
wars of Kamehameha I. were also very 
destructive, and his power at first main- 
tained by great sacrifice of human life. 

Before Cook's visit, diseases were few 
and simple. Subsequently they increas- 
ed in number and virulence, while the 
remedies and knowledge necessary for 
arresting them, remained unknown; the 
fatality attending novel illnesses, the 
progress of which they knew not how to 
arrest, produced a deep and often fatal 
spirit of despondency. Savages natural- 
ly have hut little horror of death. How- 
ever simple at first a disease, they fre- 
quently die from want of exertion to Une. 
The beneficent services of the foreign 
physicians are doing much to counteract 
this destructive apathy, and also to 
extinguish the influence of native quacks, 
who yearly destroy numbers. Alcohol 
and licentiousness have usually been 
considered the most aggravated causes 
of depopulation, but their influence has 
been exaggerated. The habits of the 
natives, in both respects, are now better 
than they were before their discovery, 
when drunkenness, produced by the use 
of atoa, and promiscuous intercourse and 
incest, were almost parts of their na- 
tures. The former, no doubt, has de- 
stroyed many, and created a predi^o- 
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sition to disease in more — but the natives 
were never so completely addicted to it, 
as to make it a primary cause in their 
destruction. The diseases incident to 
the latter, have extensively run through- 
out the whole race, doing irreparable 
injury by poisoning the very fountains of 
life, and engendering upon offspring ef- 
fete constitutions. In 1842, the virus 
had almost run out, but since owing to 
the great influx of shipping from all 
quarters of the globe, it has again de- 
veloped itself in new and horrible forms, 
with a virulence and fatality unequalled 
since the visit of Cook. A remarkable 
feature attending this disease is that it is 
now more severe upon the females than 
males. Prior to their discovery by Cook, 
these diseases were unknown. It can- 
not be doubted that they have been a 
powerful means, not so much of destroy- 
ing the increase as preventing it, and 
the effects are melancholy in the ex- 
treme. The habits of both sexes are of 
such a nature, that fecundity, with young 
people is, when compared with other 
countries, of rare occurrence. It is 
suflicient to be known that such is the 
fact, without enlarging upon the topic. 
A missionary has informed me that upon 
inquiring of a bible class of 80 married 
women, how many had been mothers, he 
found but 39. More die in proportion 
to disease than in other countries, but 
still fewer are born, as the tables of 
population show. The great pestilence 
of L803 destroyed multitudes, and has 
been supposed to have partaken of the 
character of the Asiatic Cholera. Great 
numbers of healthy Hawaiian youth have 
lefl in whale ships and other vessels and 
never returned. The number annually 
afloat is computed at 3000. At one time 
400 were counted at Tahiti, 500 in Ore- 
gon, 50 at Paita, Peru, beside unknown 
numbers in Europe and the United 
States. Their wives and families, left 
to provide for themselves, fall into vicious 
habits, and both evils combined, tend to 
diminish the native population. 

A powerful agent, though one the 
effects of which have been greatly over- 
looked, is the partial adoption of foreign 
clothing. This may seem paradoxical; 
but unfortunately it is too true. In their 
original state, their clothing was simple | 



and uniform. Alterations soon occurred ; 
in their desire to imitate the whites, their 
old was greatly thrown aside, and re- 
placed by such articles of foreign manu- 
facture as could be procured. The 
wealth of the chiefs enabled them to 
make a complete change, and appear 
well. With the common people, every 
article, from the cast-ofl* dress of a sail- 
or from the Arctic regions, to the thinnest 
fabrics from China, were put into re- 
quisition. Some days, the whole popu- 
lation would appear decently clad; on 
others, a mixture of their old and new 
would predominate. Many would wear 
their clothes but part of the time, and 
then finding them inconvenient from 
extra heat or cold, throw them aside al- 
together. The utmost irregularity pre- 
vailed, not only from poverty, but from 
carelessness, and ignorance of the re- 
sults. Warm dresses would be worn 
for weeks by some, and then the same 
party would appear for as long a period 
in almost a state of nudity. The warm- 
er and finer the weather, the greater the 
desire for display. If it rained, those 
who but a few minutes previous paraded 
their finery with all the importance of 
civilized belles, would lay it aside lest it 
be spoiled, and expose their naked per- 
sons rather than their newly acquired 
fashions, to the peltings of the storm. 
In all work, the same plan prevailed. 
At those seasons when clothing was 
most required to preserve an even tem- 
perature of the system, it was laid aside, 
and when least needed, most worn. — 
Their constitutions already enfeebled, 
from causes before mentioned, could ill 
bear such treatment. Colds and fevers 
greatly increased, and of a more fatal 
tendency. Trivial predispositions to 
disease were aggravated^ and death the 
frequent result of attacks which the 
slightest prudence could have obviated. 
A corresponding cause likewise exists 
in the partial adoption of new modes of 
building, such as adobie houses, and 
others, which in many cases appear 
externally more comfortable than the 
mere straw hut, but which internally 
from want of knowledge of domestic 
architecture, are obnoxious to damp and 
strong drafts, which not being guarded 
against lay the foundation of much dis- 
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ease. Frequent migrations and chang- 
es of climate from wet to dry, and dry 
and hot to wet and cold, combined with 
equal alterations in diet, contribute to 
swell the annual mortality. Formerly, 
fear of enemies or the orders of their 
chiefs, kept them closely confined to 
their native villages. 

But no one cause has had a more 
fatal tendency, both in human life and 
morals, than the vicious land monopoly 
of the chiefs, augmented and made more 
weighty at the national council assem- 
bled at the visit of the Blonde to regu- 
late the succession. The 1st Kame- 
hameha had done somewhat to relieve 
this evil by centering all power in him- 
self, by which the serfs found one com- 
paratively kind master, not inattentive 
to their wants. Amid the boundless ra- 
pacity and taxation that ensued in Liho- 
liho's reign, the entire kingdom became 
in great measure one vast field of license 
and cruelty. The old feudal lines of 
demarkation between serf, clan, chief 
and king were greatly broken in upon. 
The king managed to sequester many 
estates and much property for himself 
and favorites. In the want of general 
order and continual change, there was 
hope for the needy by some turn in the 
wheel of fortune to secure something. 
Even the highest chiefs were insecure. 
This universal laxity could have been 
turned to a useful purpose upon the ac- 
cession of a more orderly ruler, by 
securing to each individual of whatever 
rank, security of life and property, and 
bestowing on all some landed rights in 
the latter, that they might find a value 
in the former. But no such policy pre- 
vailed. With a selfishness, paralleled 
only by the recklessness of those be- 
neath them, the chiefs partitioned the 
entire country among themselves, so that 
at this present time, notwithstanding the 
many fluctuations of property and the 
increase of knowledge, there are not 
oyer 600 owners of soil throughout the 
kingdom and less than twelve persons 
hold the great bulk of it. This in itself 
would not have been so great an evil, 
had it not been conjoined with a system 
aggravated from the past, which in spirit 
declared that the chief was everything, 
the people nothing. Not content to spare 
3P 



their goose that they might receive a 
golden egg per day, they essayed to kill 
it, that they might get all at once. The 
native historians of this period, say, that 
from Liholiho's time the chiefs left car- 
ing for the people. Their attention was 
turned to themselves and their imme- 
diate aggrandizement. The people be- 
came more oppressed than even in an- 
cient times. Novel taxes were inflicted 
and new crimes invented, which bore a 
fruitful crop of fines and confiscations. 
Beside the soil, the chiefs claimed the 
entire right to all that was on it; even 
the very stones were not spared if they 
could be made convertible to property; 
the fishing grounds were seized and 
even fruit trees, not with the purpose of 
preserving and fostering them for the 
common benefit of themselves and ten- 
ants, but to get from them and their 
people the greatest amount in the short- 
est time. The present was the only 
moment — ^the future entered not into 
their calculation. As far as could be, 
the very idea of property, particularly 
in lands, the true source of national in- 
dustry was extinguished. A common 
man had no '* home." Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
depopulation was not stayed nor immo- 
rality decreased. The relation between 
tyrants and slaves is ever fruitful of 
crimes in the one and vice in the other. 
The serf unprotected by law, secure in 
no fruits of his own handicraft or indus^ 
try, met the rapacity of his chief and his 
selfish claims to lands he had never till- 
ed, by cunning, deceit or evasion. — 
Hence the character for lying, thefl 
and petty dishonesty which we find so 
prevalent among the present generation. 
They are the natural fruits of the wicked 
system of land monopoly with all its at- 
tendant crimes, which their chiefs so 
fully carried out. Not the least of the 
evils arising from this policy, was the 
unsettled character it gave the entire 
population. Possessing no permanent 
rights in the soil, or such as were not 
respected, they ceased to have perma- 
nent residences. Leaving their native 
homes, they flocked to whatever points 
offered the greatest inducements, chiefly 
seaports. The women to sell their per- 
sons, and the men pick up gain in any 
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way that ofTered. In consequence, lands 
were left uncultivated, households were 
broken up, and the people became rov- 
ing in their habits. Vam it were, under 
these circumstances, to expect patriot- 
ism, morality, and industry, the foun- 
dations of a people's prosperity, to flour- 
ish. 

The filthy habits of the natives would 
of themselves, be conducive to disease, 
and much else might be named which 
would cause the philanthropist less to 
wonder, at the decrease, than that it 
should have been so slight in comparison 
to the many causes so actively at work to 
create it. I have stated only those which 
have come into operation since their first 
intercourse with the whites. Wars more 
bloody, owing to the possession of im- 
proved weapons, and on a more extend- 
ed scale, until the conquest of the group 
was completed. They were succeeded 
by diseases of the most destructive char- 
acter, which raged unresisted by med- 
ical art. As fatal as either, were the 
severe labors imposed upon the con- 
quered. Then the aggravation of the 
vicious land system and taxes, with al- 
cohol swelled the list, and ignorance of, 
or blindness to the most simple physical 
truths, added their hecatombs. It is to 
be remembered that these causes were 
all additional to those which existed 
prior to their discovery, and which were 
of themselves sufliciently active to pre- 
vent any rapid increase. 

At the first glance, it may appear that 
civilization is destructive in its ten- 
dency when in contact with the savage. 
A more extended view will show it other- 
wise. If it destroy, it likewise creates. 
Evil, as the most active principle, 
may for a while riot uncontrolled, yet 
counteracting and more powerful ten- 
dencies are at work, which must event- 
ually neutralize and overcome the form- 
er. Civilized man can add nothing to 
the vices of the savage, though by the 
contact the fruits may be made more 
bitter. Like the first effects of a bril- 
liant sun upon tender vegetation, it will 
shrink and wither, but the same light 
continued will cause it to revive and 
shoot forward in all the luxuriance of 
its legitimate growth. Such has been 
emphatically the case at these islands. 



Their depopulation was more rapid, as 
far as can be ascertained, in the reigns 
of Kamehameha I. and his successor, 
Liholiho, than at a more recent period. 
As Christianity and civilization have ad- 
vanced, in just that proportion has this 
mortality ceased. 

In 1847 the scene has greatly chang- 
ed. Religion has provided schools, 
medical science, churches and kindred 
institutions throughout the land. It is 
a living spring, gushing up freely in 
their households; watering their young 
plants and refreshing the parent stems. 
It sends to every hamlet a knowledge of 
letters, and furnishes the word of life, 
and a constant supply of healthful food 
for the inquiring mind. A moral stimu- 
lus is constantly at work to elevate and 
preserve, in the shape of associations, 
societies, religious meetings, after the 
system of New England. Philanthropy 
plants her agents by scores among them, 
active, resolute, and untiring in efiforts 
for their temporal and eternal welfare. 

Such are the agents at work to arrest 
the obliteration of the Hawaiian race 
from the earth and to give it a passport 
to futurity. To the notice already given 
of their present moral condition, it re- 
mains to briefly delineate their position 
in the scale of actual civilization in 
1847 — an epoch in which the generation 
that was born in heathenism is still alive. 

Experience declares Hawaiians to be 
susceptible of civilization. Unlike the 
nomadic tribes of Asia and the predatory 
clans of America, their insular position 
compelled them to a stationary life and 
the character of their soil and climate to 
labor for subsistence. Consequently 
their governments became fixed and their 
habits agricultural, the first steps to- 
wards civilization. Like all branches 
of the Malay family, their perceptive 
and imitative faculties are more develop- 
ed than their reflective, which however, 
cannot be said to be very deficient, 
though talent in the European fiense is 
rare among them. The mass thus far 
have manifested neither enterprise nor 
capacity to fit them for higher situations 
than laborers, servants and seamen.-^ 
With proper instruction, they become 
tolerable mechanics, but without sufii- 
cient genius to originate or improve. 
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in Honolulu we find but twelve native 
carpenters, nine shoemakers, nineteen 
tailors, four masons, six bookbinders, 
four printers, and a few others who have 
some slight knowledge of other arts and 
trades. They have succeeded in en- 
graving upon copper-plate with some 
skill. In trade none have risen above 
peddling or petty retailing. In agricul- 
ture, we find but few examples of culti- 
vation on an extended and liberal scale, 
with an eye to prospective results. — 
Their farms are little patches, not badly 
cultivated, but producing slightly in 
comparison with what a white farmer 
would raise. Their stock is raised more 
by chance than skill. As yet, although 
there are numerous openings for an ex- 
tended and lucrative traffic in the raising 
of fruits, cattle, poultry on an extended 
and systematic scale, yet but very few 
are alive to these enterprises. Some, 
stimulated by the advice and example of 
whites, have laid out coffee and sugar 
plantations and entered into the business 
of grazing on a plan of some magnitude. 
In boating, the natives show the most 
spirit, and they own about twenty small 
craft engaged in coasting. As a people, 
they are indifferent to the future, care- 
less of time, improvident in their habits, 
unsteady in their pursuits, and fond of 
finery and show. Yet when the ob- 
stacles of an early bad government, and 
other bars to their progress are con- 
sidered, which have been but partially 
removed, it must be acknowledged that 
it is no matter of surprise that in so few 
years, their advance has been no great- 
er. The chiefs and better class of 
people, whose advantages have been far 
superior to the mass, have acquired a 
degree of refinement and attained to a 
comfortable style of living, creditable to 
themselves and encouraging to the na- 
tion at large. Their houses, of stone, 
adobie, wood, or grass, are many of 
them large, well built and comfortably 
and to some degree, tastefully and expen- 
sively furnished, and surrounded with 
well kept grounds. They dress well, and 
their manners are gentlemanly. The 
women have never acquired the ease 
and good taste of the men, although they 
have adopted the fashionable costumes 
of modem civilization. Intellectually, 



both appear to tolerable advantage, par- 
ticularly those, who like the young 
chiefs, have been educated. Indeed in 
mathematics they are apt; and in other 
branches of study quite upon a par in 
general knowledge with the whites simi- 
larly situated about them, lacking how- 
ever their superior moral discernment 
and capability of applying their knowl- 
edge to practical purposes. The edu- 
cated native, without the stimulus of a 
diversified national literature, and a cul- 
tivated, aspiring society, is apt to de- 
generate upon leaving the immediate in- 
fluences by which he was surrounded, 
for the common sphere of his country- 
men. As yet, though partial experi- 
ments have been made, the missionaries 
have not been able to rear a class of 
native clergy, whom they could leave to 
act wholly independent of their surveil- 
lance. With school-teachers they have 
been somewhat more successful, that 
profession not requiring so high a stand- 
ard of moral judgment. 

Between the classes above referred 
to and the lowest, exists another, com- 
posed of petty officers, deacons, teach- 
ers, the higher church members and 
most intelligent of petty traders, farm- 
ers, vessel owners and mechanics, who 
form the connecting link in the scale of 
civilization. These are possessed of 
some property, say from a few hundred 
to a few thousand dollars each; are 
frugal and saving; tolerably intelligent 
in their immediate spheres and possess- 
ed of some ambition and enterprise. 
Like those above them, they have some 
knowledge of English, and are provident 
for their families. Their habitations are 
as much removed in neatness and pre- 
tensions from the huts of the peasantry 
as from tlie superior edifices of their 
chiefs. They have imbibed some knowl- 
edge of the tastes and proprieties of 
civilization, and instead of herding in 
common, divide their houses into apart- 
ments ; sleep on beds ; possess tables, 
chairs and a considerable amount of 
plain and useful furniture; adhere to 
the national dishes of poi and fish, but 
vary it with bread and meat; in short, 
are a comfortable middle class, rising in 
fortunes and creditable to the country. 
They are favorably distinguished by the 
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attention they bestow upon their chil- 
dren. Their numbers cannot be given, 
but though not large they are increasing. 

The great bulk of the people live very 
much as did their ancestors, in filthy 
huts and on impure diet, raw fish and 
poi. They are in general provided with 
clothing and all have, or can have more 
or less articles of foreign manufacture 
for their common wants. The annual 
ad valorem consumption of foreign goods 
per head to each inhabitant does not yet 
exceed three dollars; a very small ratio 
compared to their wants and abilities, if 
industrious. They are naturally averse 
to labor, prompt to take advantage, un- 
reasonable in their expectations and with 
little or no enterprise. 

Whether the poison has entered too 
deep into the nation to be eradicated, is 
a question at present unsolved. In the 
view of many, races like individuals, 
have their time and purpose, which they 
fulfil and perish. History shows that 
fact in the past. One afler another of 
potent nations has dropped from time, 
leaving on its shores no greater wreck 
than a tradition, a few pages of history, 
or a mere name. But the fact is equally 
true, that in the proportion that christian 
principles have had sway, in that degree 
have nations flourished. The rank, 
sudden growth of powers like Spain, 
which founded its power and pride for a 
while upon avarice and conquest is no 
exception to this rule. Trusting to such 
support, it fell again as rapidly as it 
rose, strangled by its vices. England, 
France, the United States and other na- 
tions, taking revelation for their guide, 
and incorporating into their legislation 
its sound maxims of justice and humani*- 
ty steadily prosper and increase. So 
long as they maintain those principles, 
and the nearer they approach the true 
intent of their author, so long are they 
sure of life and success. Thus will it 
be with the Hawaiians, if their physical 
and mental stock has enough of vigor 
still remaining to bud anew and bear 
fruit. No fairer opportunities than are 
now offered for the success of the ex- 
periment of raising a savage tribe into a 
civilized state will ever again be offered. 
Could the missionaries have enjoyed the 
advantages open to Cook or Vancouver 



on their arrivals, and like Mango Capac 
to the simple Peruvians, have appeared 
among the Hawaiians as heralds of a 
new faith and civilization, authenticatiiig 
their mission to native minds by a belief 
in their divine inspiration, their precepts 
would have taken root under better 
auspices and with more complete suc- 
cess, than afterwards, when the national 
mind was distracted by its new impulses 
of gain and antagonistic foreign ex- 
ample, and the physical energies of the 
nation were fast perishing in the service 
of vice and avarice. But the renovating 
spirit of Christianity has steadily worked 
its way, overthrowing all obstacles, 
creating for itself a moral capital in its 
progress, until it has placed the Ha- 
waiian nation in a position which if they 
do not improve to their advantage, it 
will be because heathenism has left them 
effete and incapable of sustaining the 
vigorous growth of Christianity, and 
Providence intends to supplant them by 
a more worthy people. The causes that 
have operated to depopulate and de- 
moralize the race, and ultimately ex- 
tinguish it, have been recapitulated. I 
shall now pass briefly in review those of 
a conservative and renewing tendency. 
The government of the kingdom is 
essentially christian. Founded upon 
missionary teaching, it derives its prin- 
ciples and objects from gospel ethics. 
Under its influence, the despotism of 
the chiefs over life and property has 
been abolished and the nation invited to 
lay hold of its rights in both. Laws 
favorable to virtue, industry and increase 
of population have been enacted. Fam- 
ilies having three children of their own 
are freed from taxation; those having 
more are rewarded by gifts of lands. 
The natives are encouraged to secure 
allodial titles by a remission of all taxes 
on such for twenty years. Taxation is 
lightened and made stimulative to honest 
industry. The present laws are equi- 
table and protective. Justice is fainly 
administered, and the soundest princi- 
ples of classical and modem law have 
become the professed guides of the 
courts. Commerce has brought among 
the nation many foreigners in every way 
an advantage to the morals and enter- 
prise of the natives. Scattered through- 
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out the group, they provide them almost 
at the very doors of their huts with 
ample supplies of foreign goods of all 
descriptions at fair prices, receiving in 
return the avails of native labor. They 
have furnished them with cattle and the 
vegetable products of other countries, 
and introduced the arts, trades and pro- 
fessions of civilized life. The examples 
and encouragements of civilized house- 
holds are thus brought to their very 
threshholds. They have given a value to 
the time of the native by creating a de- 
mand for his labor, and have equally be- 
stowed a value to his hitherto unproduc- 
tive lands, by practically developing the 
hidden wealth of the soil. The most in- 
different industry is sure of ample re- 
ward. Vice as in other lands has no 
apology for an existence here, on the 
plea of a super-abundance of labor in 
the honest branches of livelihood. Not 
a man need be a thief from necessity, 
nor a woman unchaste from want. — 
Lands everywhere lie groaning in wild 
luxuriance, crying out for hands to till 
them. The handicrafl of women and 
even the services of children are in con- 
stant demand. Commerce has raised 
the remuneration of the former and the 
wages of the laborer to the highest rate 
of stimulative reward. 

The policy oT the government is es- 
sentially protective to the Hawaiian 
race, to the intent to fully solve the 
question of their capability of civiliza- 
tion. The white advisers of the king, 
having this end practically in view, fcul 
to meet the more enlarged views and 
desires of white residents, who look upon 
the final extermination or loss of the na- 
tive race and dynasty as their destiny, 
and consequently desire to see the fullest 
encouragement offered for the ingress 
and permanent settlement of a foreign 
population and capital. While these 
would urge the government on with a 
rapidity commensurate with Anglo-Sax- 
on spirit and intelligence, the native 
race by their slowness of apprehension 
and fears for their security in case the 
full torrent of civilized emigration and 
enterprise is let in unrestrained upon 
them, hold them back. On the one 
hand the government are as unable fully 
to satisfy the cravings of the whites to 



advance, as they are to bring the native 
mind to a clear appreciation and faithful 
carrying out of the measures best adapt- 
ed to benefit it and render it more ca- 
pable of assimilating with the superior 
intelligence of Anglo-Saxon intellect. 
They steadily endeavor to preserve the 
Hawaiian race ; to christianize and civi- 
lize them; and to this end they invite 
a limited cooperation of foreign aid ; 
enough to innoculate the nation with 
courage and enterprise, without delug- 
ing it in a torrent which in their present 
condition they would inevitably fail to 
bear up against. In this way, a just 
middle course is adopted, which it would 
seem from past experience tends to 
build up a mixed Hawaiian and foreign 
race, civilized, moral and industrious 
and capable of taking an elevated posi- 
tion in the ranks of minor nations. 

In a former edition of this work, I 
advanced the idea that notwithstanding 
the former extraordinary rates of de- 
crease in the population, there were 
operating causes sufficiently cogent to 
diminish that decrease materially and 
to lead to a reasonable hope that it 
might be wholly checked, and an in- 
crease take place in the native popu- 
lation. The tables below will serve to 
show the fearful rate of decrease up to 
1840. These data are not wholly to 
be depended on in numbers, though 
the general results are doubtless cor- 
rect. 

Cook's vague estimate in 1779, made 
the population 400,000, but 300,000 
would have been nearer to the truth. 



A LOOSE ESTIMATE 


CENSUS 


CEK8U8 




FOR 1823. 


OF 1832. 


OF 1836. 


Hawaii, 


85,000 


46,799 


39,364 


Mauij 


20,000 


35,062 


24,199 


Lanai, 


2,500 


1,600 


1,200 


Molokai, 


3,500 


6,000 


6,000 


Kahoolawe, 


60 


80 


80 


Oahuj 


20,000 


29,766 


27,809 


Kauai, 


10,000 


10,977 


8,934 


Niibau, 


1,000 


1,047 


993 



142,050 



130,313 108,579 



The following table of the population 
of Kauai, embracing four districts, was 
carefully prepared, and will serve to 
show the relative proportion of deaths 
and births, children and adults, as they 
prevailed in 1839, on this island: — 
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Wateak^uki U) Kealia. 

Taiatile men, 

" wnmea, - - - - 

" boys, 

" girls, .... 
Boys uuder fourteen, - - - - 
Girls do do - - - - 
Men having three or more children, • 
Women do do do do - 

Old men, 

Old women, - I • - " 



Kiputo Wahiawa. 

Taxable men, - - - - 
•* women, . - - _ 
" boys, . - - - 
" girls, . ~ - - 

Boys under fourteen, - 

Girls do do - - - - 

Old men, 

Old women, 



Kapaa to Kepu, 
Taxable men, .... 
** women, .... 
" boys, - - . - 
" girls, .... 
Boys under fourteen, ... 
Girls do do - - - - 
Men having three or more children, 
Women do do do do 
Old men, - - . - - 
Old women, 



Hanapepc to Nvudolo, 
Taxable men, .... 
" women, .... 
boys, - - - . • 



I ancwr fourteen, 



Girls do do 

Men having three or more children, • 

Women do do do do 

CM men, .-.-.. 

Old women, - . - - - 



Males, 

Females, 

Foreigners, 



Grand total in 1839, .... 

Grand toul in 1836, 

Decrease in three years, .... 

The Diatrict qf Ewa^ Oahu^ for the year 
Number of men, - . . - - 
" women, . - - . 
" boys under eighteen, 
" girls do do - - 

Total, 

Number of births the past year, - 

do deaths, - . . - - 

Census of 1836, 

«« « 1840, 



905 

732 

76 

46 

309 

277 

26 

24 

249 

294 

2936 

490 
384 
17 
30 
30 
30 
75 
94 

1352 

536 

396 

31 

32 

156 

164 

10 

10 

101 

126 

1560 

853 

701 

34 

34 

363 

264 

33 

31 

237 

279 

2819 

4620 

4136 

98 

8863 

8934 

88 

1840. 
1105 
898 
491 
318 

2792 

61 

132 

3423 
2792 



Diminished in four years^ . - - . 631 

Excess of deaths over births, 1840, - 71 

Removals, ------ 118 

Diminished in 1840, - - - - - 189 1 





1846. 


DEATHS. 


BIBTHS. 


3,010 


No report. 


616 


13 


21 


17.797 


261 


382 


13,310 


407 


267 


462 


36 


44 


2,376 


28 


29 



Niihau and Molokai gain in popula- 
tion. In one district on Maui, for one 
year, there were 96 births to 50 deaths. 
This was a district in which the chief 
diet was the sweet potato instead of poi. 

A census was ordered to be taken by 
the government for 184&-7. At the 
present time, (May, 1847,) it has been 
returned from rather more than one- 
third of the islands, with the following 
results: — 



District of Kau, Hawaii, 
Island of Lanai, complete, 

*' Maui, in part, 
Oahu. ^ 

*• Niihau, in full, 

**' Kauai, in part, 

42,661 734 743 

These returns which may be consid- 
ered a fair average for the entire native 
population, amounting to from 80,000 to 
100,000, show that the decrease has 
been not only checked but that there is 
a tendency to increase, and confirms 
the opinion I ventured in 1843. These 
statistics embrace the towns of Lahaina 
and Honolulu, which are the most fatal 
localities to the islanders, owing to the 
prevalence of diseases incident upon li- 
centiousness and an overcrowded, idle 
population. 

No fact illustrates mo;^ strongly the 
superior influences of enlightened Chris- 
tianity in a physical point of view upon 
the human race than the remarkable 
discrepancy in numbers between the 
children of missionaries and those of the 
chiefs, who are the most civilized among 
the Hawaiian population. Nine of the 
mission families number 59 children — 
an average of 6,6-9 to a family. Twenty 
Hawaiian 'chiefs have but 19 children 
among them all. The mission families 
within less than one generation have in- 
creased 175 per cent. At the same 
ratio of increase, in 100 years, their 
descendants would number 59^535. 

I shall close this chapter with pre- 
senting to the reader some interesting 
statistics concerning the general state of 
the islands, which have been received 
since this volume was mostly in type, 
and which will present the reader wiUi 
more information concerning their actual 
condition than he can procure from any 
other sources. 
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Edttcation and Relimon,from Repmi. of the Min- 
ister ofi^MJbUc Instruaion, 

AM. PBOT. MISSION. BOM. CATH. CLEBG7. 

Preachers, Nos. of 27 14 

Physicians, 2 Besides several oon 

TeacherSf 3 ordaiDed French me- 

Secular Agents, 3 chanics connected with 

Book Bindfer, 1 the mission, of which 

Printer, 1 M. Maigret is Bishop. 

Total of Am. male mis. 37 
« " female" 41 

Total, 73 

Am. Clerg'mn (nat.) 1 

Native Preachers, 7 

Number of pupils in organized schools as 

reported for the year ending April 1847, 18,644 

The only endowed institutions for education are : 
The Royal School at Honolulu, 
The Protestant High School at Lahainalunn, 
" " Female Seminary at Wailuku, 

" Roman Catholic Seminary at Koolau. 
Expense of sustaining the common schools 
by the Grovernment for the year, ending 
April, 1847, - ... - $40,000 

Revenue^ from Report of Minister of Ptnance^ 
from March 31, 1846, to March 31, 1847. 

From Foreign Imports, - - - 951,144,42 

" Internal Taxes, - - - . 27,633.42 

" Intrn'l Com'rce and Cost 'g Trade, 12,353*80 

" Fees, Perquisites, &c. - - 4,706,34 

** Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures, 8,426,34 

" Sale of Stamps and New Laws, 3,187,00 

" Gov't Realizations, - - 20,398,68 

•127,865,01 
The disbursements during the same pe- 
riod, 116,571,25 

Exces» of revenue over expenditure, • 1 2,283,76 

Amount of debts due Royal Exchequer, 969,811,07 
" " •* " by ^* « 45,193,92 

Balance in favor of Exchequer, - $24,618,15 

Increase of Revenue in 1846 — '7 over 
the year 1846-^*6, ending April of each 
year, $61,907,93 

Crimje among the Native Population from April 
1 846 to April 1 847. Official returns from the en- 
tire Kingdom, Prom, MarshaVs Ann. Report, 

CASKS OF CONVICTION, 

Fornication, &c. 806 

Theft, 211 

Gambling, 67 

Fighting and Brawling, .... 43 

Drunkeness, - 43 

Breaking the Sabbath, . •- . - 39 

Blasphemy, --.-., 3 

Attempting to pray to death, . . - 4 

Pollutmg stream with human bones, - 2 

Miscellaneous S ta ti aties derived from the Govern- 
ment j Mission, and other Reports, for the years 
1846-7. 

Foreign population of Honolulu, - . 600 

of whom are American Ladies, . 40 

English *< - • 10 

Danish, « . . 1 

Children belonging to the foreign fiiimlies, 114 



The occupations among the foreigners are as fol- 
lows : — 

Auctioneers, 2 Lawyers, 5 

Blacksmiths, 7 Mariners, 13 

Boat-builder, 1 Merchants, 22 

Book-keepers, 4 Masons, 12 

Book-bincler, 1 Physicians, $ 

Bar.keepers, 3 Painters, 5 

Bakers, 4 Printers, 10 

Butchers, 2 Public Officers, 15 

Barbers, 2 Pilots, 2 

Brickmaker, 1 Ret. spts. liquors, 6 

Caulkers, 2 Stewards, 13 

Cabinet-makers, 6 Shopkeepers, 16 

Cler^men and ) ^ Shoemaaers, 7 

Missionaries, ^ Sail makers, 3 

Coopers, 5 Saddlers, 2 

Carpenters, house, 38 Sexton, 1 

" ship, 14 Ship masters, 2 

Consuls, 5 Surveyor, i 

Clerks, 31 Tinsmiths, 4 

Cooks, 2 Tailors, 8 

Farmers, 6 Teamsters, 3 

Graziers, 4 Victuallers, 9 

Hotel-keepers, 3 Warehousemen. 6 

Laborers, 2 Watchmakers. ' 3 

The number of foreigners naturalized from Marck 
8, 1844, to December 10, 1846, throughout the isl. 
ands, is 442 ; Including their families (13 in num- 
ber) 51 women and children, making 493. 

Of the naturalized subjects, about one* half were 
American citizens, one.fourth British subjects, and 
the remaining^ fourth French, German, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Tahitians, die. 

Number of houses in Honolulu, 
Stone houses, 49 Wooden houses^ 40 

Stone or adobie be- Adobie houses, 345 

low, wood above, 36 Grass houses, 875 

' Total number of houses, 1340. 

Stores and Warehouses, 

Stone stores, 15 I Adobie stores, 15 

Wooden do • 10 I Total No. of stores, 40 

The grass houses may be valued at from $5 to 
^500 each ; the adobie at from 9100 to ^3000 each ; 
others range from 1 1,000 to 1 12,000. The stores 
range in cost from 1 1,000 to 8,000. each. 
Public Buildings, 

Churches. 3 Protestant churches and 1 Romao 
Catholic church— cost about •55,000. 

Palace, house of the CIueen, &c.— Cost about 
•10,000. 

Honolulu Hale. Cost about ^10,000, contain, 
ing the offices of H. M.^s Ministers and the Custom 
House. 

Hale Kauwila. Containing the offices of the 
I^and Commissioners and of the native Judges. 

Court House. Court of Oahu for the trial of 
causes in which foreigners are concerned. 

FoBTs. {Papu o Honolulu,) Fort Honolulu, 
within the enclosure of which is the residence of 
the Grovemor, the powder magazine and prison. 
Gkins 63. 

Papu Puawalna, Battery on Punch Bowl Hill. 
Guns 11. 

Streets and Lanes, 18. Wharves i 5. 

Shipyards, 2. Burying Qrounds, 4. 

Hospitals, American, British and French. 3. 
Printing Offices, 

GbvEBNMXNT Press. J. J. Jarves, Elsq., Direc- 
tor; Charles E. Hitchcock, Printer; established 
1844. 

S. I. Mission Pbsss. E. H. Rogers, Printer. 

S. I. News Association Pbxss. W. H. W^'- 
son, Printer. 
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Periodieals. 

The P0LYKE8IAN. Government paper— weekly 
—edited by Jumes Jackson Jarves— price $6,00 per 
annum. 

The Friend. For temperance, seamen, marine 
and general intelligence— semi-monthly — edited by 
Rev. Sam'l C. Damon— 92,50 per annum. 

Ka Elele. (The Messenger.) Pul)Ushed in 
the Hawaiian language, for general intelligence, &c 
— semi-monthly— edited by the Rev. Richard Arm- 
strong— 91,00 per annum. 

The S. I. News. Newspaper — weekly — edited 
by P. A. Brinsmade— 96,00 per annum. 

The Oahu Fountain. A temperance journal 
—edited by James Peacock — gratis. 
Hotels. 

Mansion House, Carter & Mac Farlane ; Canton 
Hotel, Hungwa ; Hotel d'Universc, Pierre Le Gue- 
val ; Commercial Hotel, H. Mac Farlane. 

Price of board from 94 to 97 per week. Sleeping 
apartments, which in general are not attached to 
the hotels, are extra charge. Room hire and rents 
in general are expensive— the former from 94 to 812 
per month, for ordinary accommodations ; and 
houses neither spacious nor well contrived, rent 
from 9300 to 91000 per annum. Building of any 
kind is expensive in Honolulu, and* there ar few 
that have pretensions to taste or elegance. 

Victualhng houses, 15 ; grog shops, 7 ; billiard 
tables, 3 ; bowling alleys, 6. 

Foreign Representatives. 
Anthonv Ten Eyck, Esq., U. S. Commissioner; 
William 'Miller, Esq., British Consul Creneral ; 
Jules Dudoit, Esq.. Consul of France ; Joel Turrill, 
Esq., U. S. Consul ; Stephen Reynolds, Esq., Bre- 
men Consul ; E. A. Suwerkrop, Esq., Danish Con- 
sul , J. F. B. Marshal, Esq., Peruvian Consul. 

Societies. 
Lodge of Free Masons, Stephen Reynolds, Esq., 

w. m: 

I. O. of O. F.—Pacific Lodge— established April 
30, 1846—36 members. 

Hawaiian Bible Society— R. W. Wood, M. D., 
President. 

Hawaiian Tract Society— Rev. S. C. Damon, 
President. 

Oahu Temperance Society— James F. B. Mar- 
shall, President— instituted 1846—81 members. 

MUitary. 

[From official report of April 1,1846.1 The corps 
which musters at the fort, including officers, 286 — 
corps of King's Guards, including officers, 363 — 
stationed at the battery on Punch Bowl Hill, 33— 
total 682. 

His Excellency, M. Kekuanaoa. Governor of Oa- 
hu, isex-officio Commander in Chief. 
Police. 

Henry Sea, Esq., Marshal of the Hawaiian Isl* 
ands. 

The Police corps consists of 2 officers and 34 
men. The distinguishing marks worn by the po- 
licemen are a scarlet crown on the arm, with the 
initial K. HI., and a red band on the cap. 

The following account of a Temper- 
ance celebration, translated from Ka 
Elele, the native newspaper, will ^ive 
a very fair idea of the state of civiliza- 
tion and morals in a flourishing agricul- 
tural district about twelve miles from 
Honolulu. 



"This temperance festival was held at Hauula,Koolau, 
an the 30th of January last. Great preuarationH were 
made on the part of parents to unite with their cliildren 
and teacheri, in this celebration. The day was Ane, and 
the guests were seated in the open air ; with long tables 
spnwd upon the grass, with curtain coverings overhead. 

The number of guests was 1550 ; of these 470 were 
children. 

Of .bles there were 77; chairs, 137*, plates, 9m \ bowls, 
134 jkulves, 236) forks, 187; spoons, 186; tumblers, 264. 

Tne money paid out in preparation, exceeded $500, 
besides new articles of dress for parents and children. 

The number of horses assembled on the occasion, was 
256. On the Sabbath preceding the the celebration, the 
word of God was preached in the open air, because the 
crowd of people could not get into the meeting house. 

Then followed the examination of schools, at which 
were present 509 scholars. Readers of the bible, 347. 
Catholic schools were also examined, of whom were 
present 152 scholars. 

Mr. Emerson, the writer, remsrks that there has been 
an adrance in the qnallfications of teachers in Koolau, 
that the number of scholars had increased since August, 
103; that the people of Koolau are by no means desti- 
tute of resources, having expended perhaps more than 
$1,000 on this celebration." 

LAHAINA, MAUI. 

Papulation. 

Native male adults, 1198 

•' female do - - . . us5 

*• boys, ------ 589 

" girls, ----- 473 

3445 

Foreign male adults, - - - . gg 

" female do - . - - 

" bovs - 7 

" girls 11 

Grand total, 3567 

In Lahaina there are 882 grass houses, 156 adobie 
and 59 stone or wooden houses, total 1096. 

With these statistics I take leave of 
the reader, with the assurance that I 
have endeavored to portray faithfully 
the Hawaiian nation through all their 
progressive stages from heathenism to 
their present transition state, when civi- 
lization is making such rapid progress 
among them. The reader who calmly 
and naturally reviews this progress can- 
not fail to become interested in a race 
occupying so important a field of philoso- 
phic and philanthropic inquiry. Wheth- 
er they are destined to perpetuity or not, 
Providence alone can foresee — cold cal- 
culating theories will not operate with 
the benevolent to discourage efforts 
which now promise so well — if fail they 
must, those who have labored for them, 
will have the comforting assurance of 
having obeyed the injunction " Go ye 
thereK»re and teach all nations,'' and 
soon with those whose souls they have 
raised from the mire of heathenism, they 
will hear the welcome sound, **Well 
done, good and faithful servants; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." 
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